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RADNORSHIRE. 


FR, HIS county derives its name from 
N E Radnor the county town, but is 
a called by the Welch Sir Vaes-ived : 

2 2 it is an inland county of South- 
| Wales, bounded 'by Herefordſhire, 

and a part of Shropſhire, on the eaſt; by Breck- 
nockſhire on the ſouth; by the ſame county, and 
part of Cardiganſhire, on the weſt ; and by Mont- 
gomeryſhire and Shropſhire on the north. It is 
twenty four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
twenty-two in breadth from north to fouth, and 
about ninety miles in circumference. Radnor, 
the county town, is ſeated at the diſtance of a 
hundred and fifty miles weſt-north-weſt of London. 
This county was, in the time of the Romans, 

a part of the country inhabited by the Silures, and 
* | e \ contains 


* 
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contains ſeveral barrows, and moſt of the moun- 
tains have-carns, or large heaps of ſtones, proba- 
bly intended as memorials of the dead. Theſe 
heaps of ſtones were raiſed by the Romans for ſe- 
pulchral monuments, as we find by Homer's de- 
ſcription of Hector's funeral; but aſter the plant - 
ing of Chriſtianity, they became ſo deteſtable, from 
their being appropriated only to malefactors, that 
the moſt paſſionate wiſh a man could expreſs to 
his enemy, was, that a carn might be his mo- 
nument. Hence the Welch call the worſt 
traitors Carn-vradwyr, and -notorious thieves 
Carn Lhadron. One of the moſt celebrated re- 


mains of antiquity in this county, is part of a 


work, called by the Welch Klawdh Offa, or Of- 
fa's dyke, from its having been cut by Offa, king 
of Mercia, as a boundary between the Engliſh 
Saxons, and the ancient Britons. 'T his dyke may 
be traced from the mouth of the river Wye, to 


that of the Dee, through the whole extent of this 
county. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Wye, 
the coaſts of which have been already mentioned 
among the rivers of Glouceſterſhire, the Temd, 
and the Ithon, or Vthon. The Temd riſes in the 
north part of this county, and running eaſtward, 
ſeparates Radnorſhire from Shropſhire, and after 
dividing Shropſhire from Herefordſhire and Wor- 
ceſterſhire, Falls into the Severn, near the city of 
Worceſter. The Ithon riſing in a chain of vaſt 
mountains, in the northern extremity of the coun- 
ty, runs ſouth and ſouth-weſt,” and at length falls 
into the Wye, about four miles to the north by 
welt of Bealt in Brecknockfhire. The leſs con- 
{f {crable rivers, are the-Clowdok, the Dulas, and 
tne Sameran; all which diſcharge themlclves into 
the Ithon. 

At 
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At Llandrindod, in this county, are very re- 
markable mineral waters; theſe are the ſaline 
pump water, the ſulphurious WE and * cha- 
lybeate rock water. 

The ſaline purging water, is called upon the 
ſpot the Pump; water, and from various experi- 
ments it appears to contain a neutral ſalt like na- 
tive borax, a ſmall quantity of bitumen, and an 
etherial volatile, mineral ſpirit, and a mineral oil. 
It is excellent in all diſcaſes of the ſkin,*and in 
{uch diſorders as proceed from corrupt humours; 
but it the diſeaſe be obſtinate, it requires ſome 
time to cure it radically. Petr ſons troubled with 
the ſcurvy, muſt uſe the water both as a purga- 
tive and alterative ; and for the laſt a pint. and a 
half ſhould be taken at three doſes, in the morn- 
ing before breakfaſt. As a purge, half a pint 
mult be drank at a time, till it begins to work. 
In diſeaſes of the ſkin, the patient muſt bathe fre- 
quently, and wath the parts affected with the wa- 
ter, and particularly in the leproſy, ſo much 
water mult be drank, as to cauſe two or three mo- 
tions every day; to which muſt be joined bathing 
twice a. week in a warm bath, made with equal 
quantities of the pump and ſulphurious waters. 
In the gravel, the patient muſt drink ſo much as 
will, give him two or three ſtools, and when the 
gravel is diſcharged by this means, the patient 
muſt drink every morning | half a pint of the rock 
water, half a pint of the pump- water, and half 
the quantity going to bed. | 

The ſulphurious. water, commonly. called the 
black ſtinking water, has its name from the ſtrong 
ſmell, and the blackneſs of the channel through 
which it paſſes, It ſmells like the waſhings of a 
foul gun, and has the. ſtrongeſt. ſmell in rainy 
weather. From various experiments, it appeals 
to contain ctherial, volatile, mineral ſpirits, a 

A 3 {mall 
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ſmall quantity of vitriolic. acid, a mineral une- 
tious mucus, à fine mineral oil, a ſubtile crocus, 
a perfect ſulphur, and a neutral ſalt, of a briny 
calcarious' nature. It is of great uſe in all caſes, 
where bathing is proper, made into a luke warm 
bath. It is excellent in benumned limbs, in wa- 
ſting of the fleſh, and in nervous diſorders; as 
alſo in venereal complaints, old ſores, tetters, and 
in all diſeaſes of- the ſkin; as well as in the ſtone, 
eravel, rheumatiſm, and gouty diſtempers. Taken 
inwardly, and uſed outwardly, it cures the king's 
evil, and is an excellent abſorbent, inſomuch, 
that it is efficacious in ſoreneſs of the ſtomach, 
obſtructions of the liver, and in the jaundice. It 
is alſo good in contractions and weakneſſes of the 
limbs, and in broken conſtitutions from hard 
drinking. The doſe cannot be determined, and 
therefore it is beſt to begin with drinking from a 
pint to a quart in a morning, that is, about half 
a pint at a time, with ſhort intervals between the 
draughts: the quantity may be enereaſed to as much 
as the conſtitution will bear, that is, as much as 
will ſit eaſy on the ſtomach, and paſs off well. 
The rock water is ſo called, becauſe it iſſues 
out of a rock, and a glaſs of it taken up in a 
clear warm day, is as bright as cryſtal; but after 
it has ſtood ſome time, it changes to a pearl co- 
lour. While it continues clear it has a ſtrong 
chalybeate taſte and ſmell; but they forſake it as 
it changes colour: at the ſpring head, it turns to 
a deep purple with powder of galls, and becomes 
hot with oil of vitriol. However, it will not cur- 
dle milk; but with oil of tartar it becomes as 
white as milk, which afterwards changes to a 
yellowiſh green. It preſerves its tranſparency 
with acid ſpirits; but with ſugar of lead it turns 
firſt milk white, and at length lets fall a yellow- 


iſh grey ſediment, from a quart of water, which, 
after 
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after it has been analyſed, is found to contain a- 
bout fifteen grains of crocus of iron, and about 


five of the bituminous mucilage of iron. From 


hence, and various other experiments, it is con- 
cluded, that this water contains iron, falt, ſul- 
phur and vitriol. It is good in all chronic diſtem- 
pers l Hobo a laxity of the fibres; and 
particularly in ſcorbutic eruptions and weakneſſes 
of the nerves, and diſorders proceeding from the 
brain. It is alſo efficacious in obſtinate agues, 
obſtructions of the bowels, flow nervous fevers, 
and in all female diſorders. > a 2 

The air of this county is cold and piercing. 
The ſoil of the northern and weſtern parts is but 
indifferent, they abounding inrocks and mountains, 
which, however, are well provided with wood, 


and afford paſture for ſheep, The eaſtern and 


ſouthern parts are well cultivated, and are pretty 
fruitful in corn. Radnorſhire is watered with ri- 
vulets, has ſome lakes, and the rivers afford plen- 
ty of ſalmon and other flh, It does not appear 
that this county has any manufactures, 


Radnorſhire is divided into fix hundreds, but 
contains only three market-towns, viz. Radnor, 
Knighton, and Preſtein, and ſends only two mem- 
bers to. parliament, that is, one knight of the 
{hire, and one burgeſs for the, borough of Rad- 
n „ 

On entering this county from Kington in He- 
refordſhire, we come to RAD NOR, which is alſo 
called NEW-RADpNoR, to diſtinguſh it from a 
ſmall village to the ſouth-eaſt, - called Old Rad- 
nor, It is ſeated near the ſpring head of the ri- 
ver Samergil, in.a.pleaſant valley, at the foot of a 
hill called the Foreſt of Radnor, Which feeds a 

reat number of cattle, and particularly ſheep. 
t was formerly defended by walls and a caſtle, 
” +08 ys + 
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which laſt being laid in aſhes by Owen Glendow- 
er, the town daily decayed. This town was an 
ancient borough by prefcription till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, Who granted it a charter with 
many privileges, together with a manor which con- 
tains eleven large townſhips, and a juriſdiction ex- 
tending. ten or twelve miles. It is governed by a 
recorder, two aldexmen, and twenty-five bur- 
geſſes; out of whom the recorder, bailiff, and 
two aldermen, are annually choſen. The mem- 
ber of parliament is elected by the ſworn. bur- 
geſſes of the town, paying ſcot and lot. The 
town has a court of pleas for all actions without 
limitation, and is pretty well built for this part of 
the country. It has a market on Thurſdays,. and 
a fair on the 29th of October, for horſes, horned 
cattle and ſheep. _ 

About two miles and a half to the weſt of this 
town is OLD RAapnor, called bythe Welch Maes 
Ivid Hen, and from its high ſituation Pen- braeg. 
Camden ſuppoſes this place to have been the Ma- 
goth, or Magnoth, mentioned by Antoninus, 
where the commander of the Paciencian regiment 
lay in garriſon, under the lieutenant of Briton, 
in the reign of Theodoſius the Younger: in 
proof of this, he tells us, that the writers of the 
middle age called the inhabitants of this country 
the Magaſetae, and that its diſtance from other 
places mentioned by Antoninus, confirms this 
opinion. e * 

Seven miles ſouth of New-Radnor is Pain's 
caſtle, ſo called from its being built by Pain a 
Norman. This caftle being demoliſhed by the 
Welch, was rebuilt by Henry the Third with 

ſtone, in the year 1231. There are here two 
fairs, held on the 12th of May, and the 19th of 
December, for horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 


Nine 
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Nine miles weſt of New-Radnor is the villag= 

of LLANDRINDoD, by which is a common, fix 
miles long, and three quarters of a mile broad; 
and in that part of it which lies in this pariſh, are 
medicinal ſprings of approved. virtue, of which 
we have given a particular account in treating of 
the waters of this county, Ihe air of this place 
is extremely ſalutary, whence the weak and con- 
ſumptive people, that come here to drink the wa- 
ters, ſoon revive and gather ſtrength. Theſe ſprings 
are now frequented by very genteel company, and 
in the ſummer ſeaſon the common people reſort hi- 
ther in crowds. 

Seven miles to the north-eaſt of Ne M Bet 
is PRESTEIN, or PRESTETGN, Which is ſeated on 
the bank of the river Lug, in a pleaſant and rich 
valley, thirteen miles weſt by north of Leominſ- 
ter, and one hundred and forty- nine weſt- north- 
weſt of London; and is called in Welch Llan- 
Andre. It was formerly a village, but is now a 
well built town, in which the aſſizes for the 
county are held; and here is the county-jail. The 
town is very populous, and the ſtreets are well pa- 
ved and kept clean. It has a market on Satur- 
days, for proviſions, and eſpecially- barley, of 
which the Inhabitants make great quantities of 
malt. It has two fairs, held on the 24th of June, 
and the 3oth- of November, ſor horned cattle, 
ſheep and horſes. 

Four miles north of Preſtein ! is Weine 
which is one hundred and forty- ſeven miles welt- 
north-weſt of London, and is ſeated in a valley 
on the bank of the Temd, over which it has a 
bridge, and is called by the- Welch Trebuclo. 
By it paſſes Offa's dyke, which extends from the 
— of the Dee to Weymouth, Which is about 
eighty computed miles, and was deſigned to ſepa- 


rate the Britons fromt he Englifh ; : 1 we are told 
N that 
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that king Harold made a law, that whatever 
Welchman ſhould be found armed on the eaſt fide. 
of the dyke, he ſhould have his right hand cut off 
by the king's officers. The town is well built, 
and being a place of great reſort, has a good 
trade. Its market, which is on Thurſdays, is 
well ſupplied with cattle, corn, hardware, linen 
and woollen. cloth, hops, ſalt and other commo- 
dities; and it has two fairs, held on the 6th of 
May, and the 21ft of September, for horſes, 
horned cattle and ſheep. | 
All the land in this county to the weſt and 
north-weſt, is called by the natives MErien- 
YDH, from the yellowiſh mountains, which have, 
for the moſt part, a barren and hungry ſoil. 
However, there are the ruins of ſeveral caſtles, 
particularly thoſe of Kevn Lyks, and of Tinbod, 
which laſt ſtood on the ſummit of a hill, and wi 
deſtroyed in the. year 1260, by Llewelyn prince 
. | 
Twenty-two miles to the weſt of Knighton is 
RRHATIDAR GW, which is ſeated by a cataract, 
where the river Wye falls down a ſteep precipice, 
whence the town obtained its name, which ſig- 
nifies the cataract, or fall of the river Wye, Ie 
had a caſtle, which was repaired by Rhys, prince 
of South-Wales, in the reign of king Richard 
the Firſt ; but there are not at preſent the leaſt re- 
mains of it; only on one fide of the caſtle yard is 
a deep trench, cut out of an exceeding hard and 
ſolid rock. About two furlongs below the place 
where the caſtle ſtood is a large barrow, and on 
the other ſide of the chapel adjoining are two 
more, but much leſs than the former, The town 
is very ſmall, and contains nothing worthy of 
notice. I | 

Near this place, Camden ſays, is a vaſt wil- 
derneſs, rendered very diſmal by many crooked 

Ways 
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ways and high mountains; into which, as a pro- 
per place of refuge, king Vortigern withdrew 
himſelf, when he at laſt repented of his calling in 
the Engliſh Saxons, and inceſtuouſly marrying his 
own daughter, EL 2 
The only religious houſe in this county was at 
CoMBEHIRE, north-eaſt of the above cataract, 
where Cadwathelan ap Madoc, in 1143, founded 
a Ciſtercian abbey, which was dedicated to St. 
Mary, and at the general ſuppreſſion, had a re- 
venue which was then valued. at 28 J. 17 8. 4d. 
a year, | 

Three miles north by weſt of Rhaidar Gwy is 
a village called ST. HARMoN, which has a fair on 
the 15th of Auguſt, for horned cattle, - ſheep 
and horſes, | . 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 


FER, HE name of. this county is derived 
" * from its ancient Saxon name Rote- 
land, the etymology of which is en- 
s * tirely unknown. Some - have deri- 
ved it from Roet, or Rud, which 
N red; becauſe, in many parts of the coun- 
ty, the land is of a red colour. But others ob- 
ject that this cannot be the reaſon, and alledge, 
that there is only one part of the county, which 
is about Glaiſton, that has a ruddy ſoil; beſides, 
moſt of the counties in England have ſoil of the 
ſame colour, and therefore theſe would have it to 
be derived from the word Rotundalandia, from its 
circular figure: but its form was not round when 
this name, of which Rutland is ſuppoſed to be a 
contraction, was given it; and beſides, it is not 
Probable that the Saxons would give a Latin 
name to an Engliſh county. 

Rutlandſhire, the leaſt of all the counties in 
England, is bounded on the north by Leiceſter- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire ; on the eaſt by Lincoln- 
ſhire and Northamptonſhire; and on the fouth 
and welt by Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, 
It extends not quite fifteen miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and ſcarcely thirteen in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt, and is but forty miles in cir- 
cumference. Sinn, the county town, which 
is ſeated near the middle of the county, is ninety- 
fix miles north north-weſt of London. ; 
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In the time of the Romans' this county was a 
part of the diſtrict inhabited by the Coritani ; 
but under the Saxons it was a part of the kingdom 
of Mercia. The moſt ancient account we have 
of this county is in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, who, by his laſt will, bequeathed it to 
Egith, on condition that after her death it ſhould 
belong to the monaſtery of St. Peter's at Weſt- 
minſter, which it accordingly did; but Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ſeized it and allowed the 
monaſtery little more than the tythes, dividing 
the lands between his kinſmen and followers, ex- 
cept what he kept to himſelf, This county has 
given the title of earl ever fince the reign of Ri- 
chard the Second : the firſt earl of Rutland was 
Edward, the eldeſt fon of Edmund Langley, the 
fifth ſon of Edward the Third; but the firſt earl 
of the preſent family of the Manners, was created 
ear] of Rutland by Henry the Eighth. In the 
reign of queen Anne, John Manners, then earl 
of Rutland, received from that princeſs, the title 
of marquis of Granby and duke of Rutland, 
which his ſucceſſors {till enjoy. 

The air of this county is ſweet, pleaſant and 
healthful,the county being free from the unwholfome 
fogs and miſts which ariſe from moors, marſhy 
grounds, and ſtanding waters. The ſoil is very fruit- 
ful, both in corn and paſture; for here are no 
waſtes and barren ſpots. The vale of Catmoſe 
is, in particular, equal to any in the kingdom. 
The county alſo affords wood for firing, and pro- 
duces a great quantity of cattle, eſpecially ſheep. 
Upon Witchley heath, between Ketton and Tine- 
well, are pits, called the quarries, which proba- 
bly in former times furniſhed ſome ſorts of ſtone 
for building; but they are either now exhauſted 
or neglected ; - for the lateſt writers take no 
notice of them, A 
| The 
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The water here is equally plentiful and good, 
but the county has only two rivers, the Welland 


and the Gwaſh. The Welland, which runs on 


the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, dividing this county 
from Northamptonſhire, has been already deſcri- 
bed, in our account of Lincolnſhire. The 
Gwaſh, or Waſh, as it is more uſually called, 
riſes near Okeham, in a diſtrict ſurrounded with 
hills, and running eaſtward, divides the county 
nearly into two equal parts, and running into 
Lincolnſhire, falls into the Welland to the eaſt of 
Stamford. This river ſupplies many towns with 
excellent water, and affords plenty of fiſh ; and 
moſt of the other towns and villages, at a diſ- 
tance from this river, have rivulets and brooks 


that paſs by them. 


This county is divided into five hundreds, but 
has no city, and contains only two market towns, 
namely, Okeham, and Uppingham. It is in the 
province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Peterbo- 
rough, and contains forty-eight pariſhes, but ſends 
only two members to parliament, who are the 
knights of the ſhire. 

We ſhall enter this county by the London road, 
in which, having croſſed the Welland from Rock- 
- ingham in Northamptonſhire, we come to Lyp- 
DINGTON, or LyYDDITON, which is ſeated about 
two miles ſouth of Uppingham, and was formerly 
a much more conſiderable place than it is at pre- 
ſent. Leland in his Itenerary tells us, that it is 
the ancient manor of the biſhop of Lincoln; ac- 
cordingly we find many footſteps of the biſhops 
poſſeſſing it; for we are aſſured he had a palace 
here, that is now turned into an hoſpital, in 
which is a large chamber that had ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions on the windows, with the arms of two of 
the biſhops, Lydditon had ancicntly a market 

| belonging 
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belonging to the biſhop of Lincoln, which has 
deen long ſince diſuſed. The above palace was 
cd into an hoſpital by Thomas, lord Bur- 
leigh, in the year 1602, for a warden, twelve 
poor men, and two women, who gave it the 
name of Jeſus* hoſpital, and endowed it with a 
competent maintenance. 

UPPINGHAM, is ſo called, according to Cam- 
den, from its ſituation on an eminence; but the 
author of the Additions will not allow this, be- 
cauſe, though the ground on which it ſtands be 
ſomewhat above a level, it cannot properly be 
termed a hill. It is ſeated in the road from Lon- 
don to Okeham, at the diſtance of 87 miles north 
by weſt of the capital, and is a neat, compact, 
well built town, Here, by a ſtatute of Henry 
the Seventh, the ſtandard for the weights and 
meaſures of the county, are appointed to be kept. 
It has an hoſpital and a free-ſchool, both founded 
in 1584 by the reverend Mr. Johnſon, the founder 
of thefree-ſchool of Okeham. This town hasa well 
frequented market on Wedneſdays, with two fairs, 
held on the 7th of March, and the 7th of July, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and coarſe linen cloath. 

Five miles north of Uppingham is OxEnan, 
or OAKkHAMu, which Camden ſuppoſes to have 
been ſo called from the oak trees which grew in 
its neighbourhood. It is pleaſantly fituated in 
the vale of Catmoſe, ninety- ſix miles north-north= 
weſt of London, and is the county-town, where 
the aſſizes are held. It is well built and inhabited, 
and has an ancient caſtle, built by Walkelin de 
Ferrariis, or Ferrers, a younger ſon of the earl of 
Derby, in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and continued to be the reſidence of that family 
till the male iſſue were extinct; fince which time 
it has been in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral royal and no- 
ble families, till at length it came to the ear] of 
Nottingham; but there are only the out-walls, 

facing 
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i the diteh of the caftle, now remaining, 
the 7 ſtructure having been long demoliſh- 
ed, and the building hat now ſtands in the room 
of the ancient one, was built with the materials 
of the caſtle. In this ſtructure is the hall in 
which the affizes-are held, and the public buſineſs | 
of the county tranſacted. There is here an an- 
cient cuſtom, which is ſtill continued, that every 
baron of the realm, the firſt time he comes thro? 
this town, muſt give a horſe-ſhoe to nail upon the 
caſtle gate, and if he refuſes, the bailiff of the 
manor is authorized to ſtop his coach and take a 
ſhoe from one of the horſes feet; but they com- 
monly give a crown, half a guinea, or a guinea, 
and in proportion to the gift, the ſhoe is made 
larger or ſmaller, and the name and titles of the do- 
nor being cut upon it, it is nailed on the caſtle hall 
gate. This cuſtom is doubtleſs derived from the 
de Ferrers, the ancient lords of the town, whoſe 
arms were three horſe-ſhoes, and whoſe name im- 
ports workers in iron. Of this caſtle we have 
given an engraved view. 

There is here a church dedicated to All-Saints, 
Which is. a fine ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, alſo 
| A free-ſchool and an hoſpital, built and endow- 
ed in the reign of king James the Firſt, by the 
reverend Mr. Robert e miniſter of North 
Luffingham à village about four or five miles 
ſouth- alt of. this town. Here is alſo an hoſpital 
very much.«decaycd, founded and endowed. by 
Wiltiam- Dalby, a merchant of Exton in this 
county, in the feign of king Richard the Second, | 
about the year 1398. It was dedicated to St. f 
| John and 8d. Anne, and conſiſted of two chap= 
J jains and twelve poor men, who were to pray for 
[ the good eſtate of that king and Iſabel his queen, 
and * their deceaſe, for their ſouls; but in the | 
year 1421, Roger Flore, of Okeham, Eſq; bes- 


coming the patron, made ſeveral alterations and 
additions 
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additions to the former ſtatutes. It was valued at 
the diſſolution at 121. 108. a year. It is, hows 
ever, ſtill in being, but the preſent governors 
maintain that it is a new foundation, and conſe- 
quently of a different patronage. ' In 1711, 4 
charity-ſchool was opened for teaching and cloath- 
ing twelve boys, and the ſame number of girls. 
Here were anciently two markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, but at preſent there is only one on 
the laſt- mentioned day, with three fairs, held on 
the 15th of March, for horned cattle and ſheep ; 
on the 6th of May, for horned cattle, ſheep and a 
ſhew of ſtone horſes, and on the t1th of Septem- 
ber, for horned cattle, ſheep and ſwine. 

Before the reformation it was cuſtomary for de- 
votees to go on pilgrimage to a ſpring in this pa- 
riſh, at about a quarter of a mile from the town, 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, and this ſpring 1s 
ſtill called our Lady's well,” -. 

Geffery Hudſon, a perſon remarkable for his 
diminutive ſtature, was born at Okeham in 1619, 
and when ſeven years of age, was not above fif- 
teen inches high, though his parents, who had ſe- 
veral other children of the uſual ſize, were tall 
and luſty. At that age the duke of Bucking- 
ham took him into his family; and to divert the 
court, who, on a progreſs through this county, 
were entertained at the duke's ſeat at Burleigh on 
the hill, he was ſerved up at table in a cold pye. 
Between the ſeventh and thirtieth years of his 
age, he did not advance many inches in ſtature ; 
but it is remarkable that ſoon after thirty, he ſhot 
up to the height of three feet nine inches, which 
he never exceeded. He was given to Henrietta 
Maria, conſort to king Charles the Firſt, proba- 
bly at the time of his being ſerved up in the pye; 
and that princeſs, who kept him as her dwarf, is 
ſaid frequently to have employed him in N 

| | N f abroad. 
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abroad. In the civil wars he was raiſed to the. 
rank of captain of horſe in the king's ſervice, and 
afterwards accompanied the queen his miſtreſs to 
France, from whence he was baniſhed for killing 
a brother of lord Croft's in a duel on horſeback. 
He was afterwards taken at ſea by a corſair, and 
was many years a ſlave in Barbary, but being re- 
deemed, he came to England, and in 1678 was 
committed priſoner to the gate houſe in Weſt- 
minſter, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in Oates's 
plot; but after lying there a conſiderable time, he 
was at laſt diſcharged, and died in 1682, at ſixty- 
three years of age. 

At BURLEIGH ON THE HILL, a pleaſant vil- 
lige to the northward of Okeham, is a fine ſeat 
belonging to the earl of Winchelſea. When the 
family of the Spencers reſided here, it happened 
taat Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, was at 
this town when he heard of the rebellion raiſed 
by Wat. Tyler, and Jack Straw, on which he 
directly marched from hence with ſuch forces as 
he could ſuddenly get together, to ſuppreſs the re- 
bels in his dioceſe, who had for their leader one 
John Lyſter, a dyer of Norwich, which he effect- 
ed. The manor of this village paſſed through ſe- 
veral hands, till Sir George Villiers, afterwards 
duke of Buckingham, purchaſed it of the family 
of the Harringtons and rendered it one of the fi- 
neſt ſeats in England. Here, he entertained 
James the Firſt and his whole court, and here, 
as we have already obſerved, the above dwarf, was 
ſerved up to the table in a pye, to divert king 
Charles and his queen, who were prefent. This noble 
ſtructure was made a garriſon by the parliament 
forces in 1645 ; but the parliament's army being 
withdrawn, the royaliſts ſurrounded it, upon 
which the garriſon ſet fire to the houſe, and for- 
ſook it. Daniel, the late earl of Nottingham, 
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erected in the place of the old houſe, a moſt no- 
ble ſtructure, which is ſeated on a hill in the mid- 
dle of a walled park, five or fix miles in circum- 
ference. It is elegantly furniſhed and adorned 
with fine paintings ; and has a valuablelibraryand 
delightful gardens : there are alſo about it large 
woods, rich paſtures, and plenty of game. . 

Three miles eaſt of Okeham is WHITWELL, a 
village which has a church, wherein, before the 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was a chantry 
founded for the maintenance of one prieſt, to {ing 
there for ever. It had ſeveral lands and tenements 
belonging to it, in the counties of Rutland and 
Lincoln, which, at the ſuppreflion, were valued 
atgl. 7s. 1d, a year. There was found in it 
one ſilver chalice, which weighed twenty ounces, 
and was delivered into the jewel office; but theorna- 
ments, goods and chattles, were valued at no more 
than thirteen ſhillings and eleven- pence. 

About fix miles eaſt of Okeham is BRIG-CASs- 
TERTON, which is ſeated on the river Gwaſh, 
and is fo called from the bridge over that river. 
Camden is of opinion, that this was a Roman ſta- 
tion, and that it was the Gauſennae of Antoni- 
nus ; it is pretty certain that the Romans have 
been here, as a great number of their coins have 
been met with, ſince Camden's time, in plowing 
and digging the fields, Camden adds, that it is 
generally thought, that this ſtation was demoliſhed ' 
when the Picts and Scots ravaged this part of the 
iſland, as far as Stamford, where Hengiſt and his 
Saxons ſtopped their progreſs, and forced them to 
fly home in great diſorder, leaving many priſo- 
ners and dead bodies behind them. 

Five miles north of Okeham is MarKET- 
OvkRrox, which had formerly a market, as the 
name imports. Camden, in one edition of his 


book, would have this to be the Margidunum of 
| | Antoninus, 
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Antoninus, but in the edition of 1607, he remo- 
ved that ſtation to Belvoir caſtle ; but, according 
to Horſley, he is {till in an error, that gentleman 
placing Margidunum at Eaſt Bridgeford, Cam- 
den's annotator, however, tells us, that the firſt 
opinion may be right; for dunum ſignifies a down 
or hill, and Market-Overton {ſtands upon the 
higheſt hill within view in that neighbourhood, 
except Burley and Cole-Overton. And as for the 


other part of the name, Marga, there is plenty of 5 


lime ſtone in the fields thereabouts, of which good 
lime has been made, which agrees very well with 
the Britiſh marga, that was uſed to improve their 
grounds. Such plenty of Roman coins have been 
found here, that few places in theſe parts have pro- 
duced ſuch numbers; and not many years ago, 
between two and three hundred were picked up 

about half a mile from the village. 
IT wo miles fouth of Oktham is BROOk, where 
was a ſmall priory of regular canons of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, founded by Hugh Ferrers, in 
the reign of king Richard the Firſt. It was ſub- 
_. ordinate to the monaſtery. of Kenelworth, near 
Coventry in Warwickſhire, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. At the time of the diſſolution, 
Roger Harwell was prior, and upon his reſigning 
this priory into the king's hands, he had. a grant 
of 10 J. a year for his ſupport, till he ſhould o- 
therwiſe be provided for. Its revenues at the ſup- 
preſſion were valued at 401. a year. 
At MAN ro, about two miles and a half to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Okeham, was a chantry or col- 
lege, founded in about the twenty-fifth year of 
Edward the Third, for the maintenance of- a 
maſter or governor, and two ſtipendary brethren, 
to celebrate divine ſervice there for ever. The 
plate belonging to this college, which. is ns to 
| | ave 
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have weighed only ſeven ounces, was delivered to 
the jewel office; and the ornaments, houſhold 
ſtuff, and other goods and chattels, were appraiſed 
at no more than 271. 

At MorcorT was a ſmall hoſpital for ſix poor 
men and women who were unmarried, and were 
allowed 61. a year each, It was founded in the 
tenth year of James the Firſt, by George Ilſon, a 
' Romaa Catholic, and being thus founded ſince 


the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, did not under- 


$9 their general fate. 
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*XXZ*XHROPSHIRE, alſo called the coun- 


8 Vs ty of SALOP, takes its name from 
Is Scrobbeſbyrig, the Saxon name of 
F xf Shrewſbury, the county town, which 
is generally derived from the bruſh wood and 
ſhrubs, with which the ground was covered before 
the town was built. It is alſo called Salop, or 
the county of Salop; from the name by which 
the town of Shrewſbury was afterwards called by 
the Normans, This county is bounded on the 
eaſt by Staffordſhire ; on the ſouth by Worceſter- 
ſhire, Herefordſhire, and a ſmall part of Radnor- 
ſhire; on the weſt by Montgomeryſhire and 
Denbighſhire ; and on the north by part of Flint- 
ſhire and Cheſhire ; and is reckoned one of the 
largeſt inland copnties in England, it extending 
upwards of forty miles in length from north 'to 
ſouth, and thirty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
and is upwards of a hundred and ſixty miles in 
circumference. Shrewſbury, which is nearly in 
the center of the county, is one hundred and fif- 

-ſeven miles north-weſt of London. 

That diviſion of Shropſhire, which extends 
north of the Severn, is allowed to be part of the 
country, which, in the time of the Romans, was 
inhabited by the Cornavii ; but that part on 
the ſouth of the Severn belonged to the Or- 
dovices, a people who inhabited the greateſt part 
of Wales ; but under the Saxons this county was 


a diſtrict of the kingdom of Mercia, The fa- 
mous 
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-mous Roman military way, called Watling- ſtreet, 


enters Shropſhire. from Staffordſhire, at Bonin- 


gale, a village on the borders of the county, to 
the north-eaſt of Bridgenorth, and paſſes from 
that village north-weſt to Wallington, and from 
thence ſouth-weſt through Wroxeter ; where 
croſſing the Severn at Wroxeter-ford, it runs 
ſouthward through the county into Herefordſhire. 
This road is very entire in the neighbourhood of 
Wroxeter, where being ſtraight, and raiſed a con- 
ſiderable height above the level of the ſoil, it may 
be ſeen from thence ten or fifteen mules both tg 
the ſouth and north. 
There is nothing very remarkable relating to the 
tranſactions of the Romans in this county, ex- 
cept the battle fought between Oſtorius the Ro- 
man general, and the brave Britiſh king named 
Caracticus. Every thing was in contuſion in 
Briton, when Oſtorius being ſent hither in the 
room of Plautius, endeavoured to render himſelf 
formidable by his vigilance and activity ; accord- 
ingly, with ſuch forces as were next at hand, he 
routed ſome ſcattered parties that were placed as 
garriſons upon the Avon and Severn. He after- 
wards advanced againſt the Cangians, laying 
waſte the country with little or no oppolition as 
far as the Iriſh ſea, The Iceni and Brigantes, 
endeayouring to ſtop his progreſs, were ſoon de- 
feated ; however, the Silures, under their prince 
Caracticus, made a greater ſtand ; and that he 
might encounter the Romans with advantage, re- 
moved the ſeat of the war into the country of the 
Ordovices, now North- Wales, where he was imme- 
diately joined by thoſe, who being inſpired with the 
Jove of liberty, could not bear the thought of 
ſubmitting to the Roman yoke. He encamped 
his army on the top of an almoſt inacceſſible hill, 
which Camden ſuppoſes, to be that now called 


Caeradoc, 
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Caeradoc, and where there was a poſſibility of 
climbing up to it, he raiſed heaps of ſtones, in 
the manner of a rampart, and at the bottom was 
ariver, which the Romans were obliged to paſs 
before they could attack him ; for which reaſon he 
placed ſome of his beſt troops to oppoſe their paſ- 
ſage. Notwithſtanding this, Oſtorius ordered his 
men to paſs the river and begin the attack. T he 
Britons annoyed them with ſhowers of arrows, 
darts, and ſtones, by which many of the Romans 
were ſlain, and much greater numbers wounded ; 
but they at length paſſing the river, came to a 
cloſe engagement, threw down the weak fortifica- 
tions that had been raiſed againſt them, and de- 
feated the Britons with great ſlaughter. The 


wife and daughter of Caracticus were taken pri- 


ſoners; but he himſelf eſcaped. to the queen of 
the Brigantes, who, contrary.to her promiſe, de- 
livered him up to the Romans; and he, with his 
wife and daughter, were carried in triumph to 
Rome, where, being brought before the emperor 
Claudius, he made ſo bold and animated a ſpeech, 
that the emperor, admiring his courage, ſet him, 
as well as his wife and daughter, at liberty. 
Under the Saxons, when this county conſtitu- 
ted a part of the kingdom of Mercia, we-do not 
find any thing remarkable relating to it, except 


that Edwy, the laſt earl of Mercia, had large 


poſſeſſions there; but the Norman conqueſt made 
prodigious alterations, for the Conqueror gratified 
his followers with large eſtates, and we find that 
Roger de Montgomery, who was created earl of 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, poſſeſſed the greateſt part 


of the county. 
Shropſhire being a frontier between England 


and Wales, was better: fortified than any other 


county in England, it boring no leſs chan thirty- 
t We 
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two caſtles, beſides fortified towns. The extre- 
mity of Shropſhire towards Wales, from its be- 
ing the limits of both countries, was called the 
Marches of Wales, and governed by ſome of the 
nobility of this county, who were {tiled Lords of 
the Marches. Theſe lords, within their ſeveral _ 
Juriſdictions, acted with a kind of palatinate au- 
thority, which nearly reſembled ſovereign power 
but it being generally exerciſed with great inſolence 
over the inhabitants, it was, after the reduCtion of 
Wales, gradually aboliſhed. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Se- 
vern, the Temd, and the Colun, or Clun. The 
Severn is eſteemed the fecond river in England, 
next to the Thames. It riſes in Plimlimon-hills, 
in Montgomeryſhire; from whence, ruſhing 
down with a ſwift current, and being joined with 
many leſſer torrents, it preſently appears conſi- 
derable ; and paſſing by Llanydlos and Newtown, 

becomes navigable near Welchpool, where the 
river Vernew joins it with a ſtream little inferior 
to its own : from thence, proceeding gently for- 
ward to Shrewſbury, it flows through a rich vale, 
with many large windings, till it arrives at Ben- 
thall Edge, by the way receiving into it the river 
Tern, which waters all the north of Shropſhire. 
Here the Severn begins to be rapid, it being pent 
up between two oppoſite hills, both very ſteep and 
lofty; and from hence, to Bridgenorth and 
Bewdley, the channel is confined by high woody 
banks, and rocky cliffs, which afford variety of 
beautiful proſpects. Afterwards, it again glides 
pleaſantly on through the fruitful plains of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, viſiting in its way the city itſelf ; and 
a little below is conſiderably augmented by the 
influx of the Temd: that addition, however, is 
much inferior to its junction with the river Avon 
at Tewkſbury, which is navigable up to Perſhore, 

Vor. VIII. 1 Eveſham. 
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Eveſham, and Stratford; -it then purſues its courſe 
to Glouceſter, and about fifty miles below that 
City, falls into Briſtol channel. This river is of 
great importance, on acount. of the trade carried 
on by its means, not only between the towns in 
this county, but in Worceſterſhire and Glouceſ- 
terſhire, it being navigated by veſſels of large | 
burthen, above one hundred and ſixty miles from | 
the ſea, without the aſſiſtance of any lock. Up- 
wards of a hundred thouſand tons of coals are 
annually ſhipped from the collieries, about Ma- 
deley and Broſeley, to the towns and cities ſitua- 
ted on its banks, and from thence into the adja=- - . 
cent countries; alſo great quantities of grain, 
pig and bar iron, iron manufactures, and carthen - 
ware, as well as wool, hops, cyder and proviſi- 
ons, are conſtantly carried to Briſtol and other 
places, from whence merchants goods, &c. ate 
brought in return. The freight from Shrewſbury 
to Briſtol, is about ten ſhillings per ton, and 
from Briſtol to Shrewſbury, fifteen ſhillings, the 
rates to the intermediate towns being in propor- 
tion; in navigating this river about four hundred 
veſlels are employed. The Severn abounds with 
all kinds of freſh water hſh, particularly ſalmon, 
Pike, ſhads, trouts, graylings, chubs, dace, 
carp, flounders, eels, and Jampreys. 

The Temd riſes in the north part of Radnor- 
ſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates Shrop- 
ſhire from the county of Radnor, and then running 
to the eaſtward, divides it from Herefordſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, and falls into the Severn near the 
city of Worceſter. r 

The Clun, or Colun, riſes near Biſhops Caſtle 
in this county, and running ſouth-eaſt, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Temd near Ludlow. 
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The leſs conliderable ſtreams in this county are 
the Lern, the Rodan, the Rea, the Warren, and 
the Ony. | | ne 
There are three remarkable mineral waters in 
this county, particularly one at Moreton, a vil- 
| lage two miles weſt of Market-Drayton, which 
| will not lather with ſoap ; it curdles milk, and 
yields a white ſediment with oil of tartar ; it turns 
green with ſyrup of violets, and ſcarlet with log- 
wood, A gallon of this water will yield two hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſeven grains of ſediment ; where- 
of ſeventy-ſix is earth, and the reſt a calcarious 
nitre. It is an excellent cooling, diuretic and 
cathartic, and purges very briſkly. It bears a 
great reſemblance to Holt water, only the taſte is ' 
more pungent, and it has probably the ſame 
virtues. © 
At Pitchford, a village fix miles ſouth by eaſt 
of Shrewſbury, is a pitchy ſpring, which gives 
name to the village. This ſpring is remarkable 
for having a ſort of liquid bitumen float on the 
ſurface of the water, though it is ſcummed off 
every day. It is found to be excellent for wounds, 
and will cure inveterate ſcrophulous ulcers. 
The other remarkable ſpring is at Broſeley, a a 
village four miles north-eaſt of Wenlock, which 
exhales a vapour, that when contracted to a ſmall 
vent, by an iron cover with a hole in it, catches 
fire from any flame, at the diſtance of a quarter of 
a yard, darting and flaſhing in a violent manner, 
to the height of one thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty inches, It is hotter than common fire, 
and boils any thing much ſooner, It will alſo 
broil mutton-chops, or other meat, without giv- 
ing them the leaſt ſmell or taſte of its ſulphureous 
quality, It will preſently reduce green boughs, 
or any thing elſe that will burn, to afhes, and 
let the flame may be put out by holding a wet 
| B 2 mop 
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mop over it. But what is ſtill more ſtrange, the 
water itſelf, as ſoon as ever the fire is out, is ex- 
tremely cold, ſo that no perſon would imagine 
there had been any there. This well is about a 
hundred yards from the river Severn, in the neigh- 


bourhood of mines of coals and iron, there being 


coal-pits on every fide, though none very near it. 
It is ſuppoſed to be impregnated with a ſort of 
liquid bitumen; called petroleum, but it is ſaid to 
have ceaſed burning ſince the year 1752, on ac- 


count of an earthquake; but whether it has reco- 


vered this quality ſince or not, we cannot deter- 
mine. 


There is alſo a milky water found at Sheriff- 


Hales, on the borders of this county near Staf- 
fordſhire, among the iron mines, eſpecially near 
one, called by the country people, the White- 
mine. The miners there, in breaking of a tone, 
meet with a great quantity of a whitiſh milky li- 
quor in the middle of it, and ſometimes a hogſ- 
head in one cavity. It has a ſweetiſh taſte, not 
unlike that of vitriol of iron, | 
The air of the county is pure and ſalubrious, 
but the county being mountainous, it is, in many 


places, ſharp and piercing. The county has ma- 


ny coal-pits, which yield great profit to the in- 
habitants, who ſend the coals into the neighbour- 
ing counties. Here are alſo mines of copper, 
lead, and iron, with quarries of ſtone. At 
Broſeley, Bentley, Pitchford, and other adjacent 
places near the coal-pits, is a ſtratum of a black- 
1ſh rock or ſtone of ſome thickneſs, which is very 
porous, and contains a large quantity of a ſort of 
bitumen. This ſtone is ground to a powder in 
horſe-mills, and thrown into large coppers of wa- 
ter, which being boiled, the earthy or gritty parts 
fink to the bottom, while, a bituminous matter 
floats on the ſurface of the water, and by evapo- 
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ration is ae to the conſiſtency of pitch. An 


oil is alſo produced from the ſame ſtone, by diſtil- 
lation, which being mixed with the bituminous 
ſubſtance, dilutes it into a kind of tar. Both theſe 
ſubſtances are uſed for caulking of ſhips, and are 
better for that purpoſe than either pitch or tar, 
becauſe they never crack. The oil has much the 
ſame virtues as petroleum, and a ſort of it is now 
ſold in London, and other parts of the kingdom, 
in bottles, by the name of Britiſh oil. | 
The foil of this county is very fruitful : the 
northern and eaſtern parts yield great plenty of 
wheat and barley ; but the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts being .mountainous, are leſs fertile, yet af- 
ford paſturage for ſheep and cattle; and along the 
banks of the Severn are extenſive tracts of rich 


meadow-ground, that produces abundance - of 


graſs. 


The uncommon plants growing wild in this 
county are: ” „ 
Hare's tail-ruſh, Gramen junciodes lanatum, 


Near Elleſmere, in great abundance; it is the 


ſame with Gramen plumoſum elegans, &c. 
Codded arſemart, or touch-me-not, Perficaria 


filiquoſa. On the banks of the river Kemlet at 


Marington, in the pariſh of Cherbury; as alſo at 
Guerndee, in the pariſh of Cherſtock, about half 
a mile from the ſame river, among great alder- 
trees in the highway. | | 
The leſſer wild roſemary, Roſmarinum filveſtre 
minus. In the moors at Birch, in the pariſh of 
Elleſmere, plentifully, and in other counties in 
boggy places. a7 
Dog - mercury, branched and ſeeded like ſpinage 
or mercury, Cynocrambe, or Mercurialis perennts 
repens, | | 
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. Spleenwort, A5plenium.” On the walls at Lud- 
low. | 

Lady's mantle, Aſchymilla. Near Biſhops Cat. 
ele. 
© Succory leaved mountain hawkweed, Hierac:- 
um montanum cichorei folio no/tras. 
© Golden rod, virga aurea. In the woods near 
'Biſhops caſtle. 

Ploughman's ſpikenard, Baccharis. In the road 
between Onebury and Ludlow. 

Smallage, Paludapium. In Stank-mead near 
Biſhops Caſtle, 

Fair flowered nettle hemp, Cannabis : ip ia flore 
eleganti. Very common among the cofn, in the 
ſouth-weſt parts. 

Sage leaved black-mullen, Yerbaſcum nigrum. 
In the road between the Heath and the Jay. 
Butter-wort, Pinguicula. Near Longment. 


Wild rocket, Eruca ſilveſtris. On the walls of 


Ludlow caſtle, 
Dee. 


Climbing fumitory, Fumaria claviculata, In 
the warren near Biſhops Caſtle, plentifully. 
Maiden pinks, Caryophillus minor repens naſtras. 
In the lane from Biſhops Caſtle to Woodbeach, 
Tutfan, or park-Jeaves, Chhmenum Italo um. 
In a wood at Old Church-moor, plentifully. 
Marſh St. Peters wort, Aſcyron Paly/ire. By 
Liddum heath. 
Meadow Saffron, Colebicum purpureum. In 
Hope mead by Biſhops Caſtle. 
Marſh Hellebore, Helleberine paluſtris. In 
Oakley wood. 
' Hare's tail-ruſh, . Alpinus cum cauda le- 
porina. On Elſmere meers. ©; 
Black-berried heath, Erica baceifera. Upon 


the Stiperſtone common, 
Quicken- 


Quick- in- hand, Perſſcaria filigueſa. At Guern 
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Quicken: tree, Fraxinus bubula. Upon Mendiþ 
bills 
Red worts, or cranberries, Vaccinia rubra. Up- 
on Stiperſtone common. 
The barberry-buſh, Berberis dumetorum. In the 


hedges by the road ſide, from New-Inn to Shrewſ- 
bury. 


The raſberry-buſh, Rubus idaeus, By Henley 


wood. 


Wild roſemary, Erica humilis roſmarini folits, 
On the moors near Elſmeer. | 


This county is divided into Steen bundreds: 
it has no city, but contains the following mar- 
ket towns, Hales-Owen, Ludlow, Biſhops-Caſ- 
tle, Elleſmere, Church-Stretton, Shrewſbury, 
Oſweſtry, Wem, Whitchurch, Drayton, Wel- 
lington, Newport, Great-Wenlock, Bridgenorth, 
and Clebury. It is ſeated in the province of 
Canterbury; the part of it which lies ſouth of 
the Severn, is under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 


of Hereford, and that which lies north of it, is 


under the biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, ex- 
cept Oſweltry, and a few other places, which are 
under the biſhoprick of St. Aſaph; but the arch- 
deacon of Shrewſbury is archdeacon for the three 
dioceſes. In this county are a hundred and ſeven- 


ty pariſhes: it ſends twelve members to parlia- 


ment, two knights of the ſhire for the county, 


aud two burgeſſes for each of the following towns, 
Shrewſbury, Bridgenorth, Biſhops-Caſtle, Wen- 


lock, and Ludlow. 


On entering this county from Leominſter in 
Herefordſhire, you come to LuDLow, which is 
ſeated at the confluence of the Temd and Corve, 
one hundred and thirty-ſix miles weſt-north-weſt 
of London, twenty-nine miles ſouth of Shrewſ- 
bury, ſeventy ſouth. of Cheſter, and ſeventy-five 
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north of Briſtol.” It. ſtands upon a hill that com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect of the adjacent coun- 
try, except towards the? weſt, where the view is 
intercepted by lofty eminences. It is a very clean 
well built place, and is the reſidence of many 
people of rank and fortune. Tbe principal ftreet 
is that which leads from the bridge to the town- 
houſe, an elegant ſtructure of hewn ſtone: the 
next is that which leads to the horſe-courſe. It 
was incorporated by king Edward the Fourth, and 
has the power of trying and executing criminals 
diſtinct from the county. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twenty-five common- 
council-men, a recorder, a town-clerk, a ſtew- 
ard, chamberlain, coroner, and :other. officers, 
The country around it is exceeding pleaſant, 
fruitful, and pdpulous, particularly a vale on the 
banks of the river Corve, called "Corvefdale. The 
town is divided into four wards, and is encom- 
paſſed with walls, in which are ſeuen gates. It 
bas an old caſtle erected by Roger de Montgomery 
foon after the conqueſt, great part of which is in 
ruins; ſome apartments are, however, entire and 
furniſhed z the battlements are very high, thick, 
and adorned with towers. It has a neat chapel, 
in which are the coats of arms of ſeveral of the 
Welch gentry, and over the ſtable doors, are 
thoſe of queen Elizabeth, the earl of Pembroke, 
and others. The walls of the caſtle were origi- 
nally a mile in compaſs, and before it was a lawn 
that extended near two miles, but a conſiderable 
part of it is now incloſed. Of this caſtle, which 
was a palace belonging to the prince of Wales, to 
whom it ſtill ugh, we Ow given an engrayed 
view. | 7 
The b is an — nente edifice, in 
the upper part of the town. In the choir is an 
inſcription relating to prince Arthur, +. rage to 
ing 
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king Henry the Eighth, whoſe bowels were de- 
poſited in the choir. In the ſame choir 1s a cloſet, 
called the Godt-houſe, where the prieſts uſed to 
keep their conſecrated utenfils ; and to this church 
the ear] of Powis lately gave a new organ, which 
coſt 10001. Ludlow gives the title of viſcount 
to that nobleman, who has a ſeat at Oakley park 
near the town. There is here alſo a meeting- 
houſe, which ferves both the Preſbyterians and 
Baptiſts, who are unable to keeptwo different mi- 
niſters. In the market-place is a conduit with a 
lofty ſtone croſs upon it; and in a niche, on the 
crols, is the image of St. Lawrence, to whom the 
church was dedicated. Here is alſo an alms-houſe 
for thirty poor people, and two charity-ſchools, 
in which fifty boys, and thirty girls are both taught 
and clothed, The town has a good bridge over 


the Temd, which turns many mills in the neigh- 


bourhood, and acroſs wich are ſeveral wears. 
Proviſions are here very cheap, and the town re- 
ceives great benefit from its having the education 
of the Welch youth of both ſexes, and its being 


a great thoroughfare to Wales. Horſe-races are 


annually kept in the neighbourhood, and the in- 
habitants are eſteemed very polite. Ludlow has 


a market on Mondays, well ſupplied with excel- 


lent proviſions, and five fairs, held on the Tueſ- 
day before Eaſter, and the Wedneſday in Whit- 


linen cloth and hogs; on Auguſt 21, Sept. 28, 
and Nov. 7, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, 
woollen and linen cloth, fat hogs and hops. 
When Robert of Montgomery, the ſon of Ro- 
ger, who built the caſtle, and. alſo encloſed the 
town with a wall, was attainted, Henry the Firſt 
kept it in his own hands. This caſtle and tow: 1 
were afterwards held for the empreſs Maud, and 


beſieged by king Stephen. During the ſiege, Hen- 
5 , 
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ſun- week, for horned cattle, horſes, woollen and 
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ry, the ſon of the. king of Scots, being violently 
placked from his ſaddle by an engine, had like ta 
have been carried over the wall into the town, if 
Stephen in perſon had not reſcued him. After- 
wards Henry the Second gave the caſtle and Corveſ- 
dale to Sir Fulk Fitz Warren, called alſo de Di- 
nan, from this town, it being one of the ancient 
Britiſh names of Ludlow. It then belonged to 
the Lacies of Ireland, and came by a female to 
Sir Geoffrey de Tenevile, from whofe heirs it 
deſcended by a daughter, to the Mortimers, earls 
of March, and from them came to the crown.. 
Edward the Fifth refided here when his father di- 
ed, and was removed from hence to London, by 
his uncle the duke of Glouceſter. Arthur, prince 
of Wales, the eldeſt fon of Henry the Seventh, 
kept his court at Ludlow caſtle, and died there. 
Ludlow eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles the Firſt, 
and was one of the places that laſt ſurrendered to 
the parliament. Henry the Eighth contributed 
greatly to its emolument, by eſtablifhing in it. 


the council of the Marches, which conſiſted of 


the lord preſident, counſellors at the king's plea- 
fure, a ſecretary, an attorney, a ſollicitor, aud 
four juſtices of fo many counties in Wales. This 


continued till the reign of William the Third, 


who after the death of the ear] of Macclesfield, 


the laſt lord preſident, changed that title into lord 


lieutenant of North and South Wales, and diſſolv- 


ed the court entirely, 
Milton's Maſque of Comus was firſt ated in. 


Ludlow caſtle, when the earl of Bridgewater was 


lord preſident, and fome of his children acted 


parts in it; and here the famous Butler, author of 


Hudibras, is ſaid to have written the firſt part of 
that celebrated poem, 5 


In 
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In Ludlow were ſeveral religious founda- 
tions, particularly near the church, which was 
formerly collegiate, was an hoſpital or alms-houſe,, 
for thirty poor perſons, who were chiefly main- 


tained by the college. Here was alſo an hoſpital 


for a prior, warden and maſter, and ſeveral poor 


and infirm brethren, founded in the reign of king 
John, by Peter Undergod, and dedicated to the 
Trinity, St. Mary, and St. John the Baptiſt, 
which at the ſuppreſſion had an annual revenue of 
271. 16s. 10 d. Here were alſo a houſe of Auſ- 
tin friars, before the year 1282, and a college of 
White friars, founded by L aurence of Ludlow, 
about the year 1349. 

At CAER CARADOCK, a hill near the conflu- 
ence of the Clun and Temd, are ſtill viſible ſome: 
remains of a fortification, raiſed by the brave Bri- 
tiſh king Caractacus, in the year 53, who gal- 
lantly defended it againſt Oſtorius, and a Roman 
army. It is commonly called the Gair, and is 
ſeated on the eaſt ſide of a hill, which is only ac- 
ceſſible on the weſt ; the ramparts are walled, but 
for the moſt part are covered with earth, and tho? 
the hill conſiſts of a: hard rock, the trenches of 


the Roman camp are very deep. This fortifica-- 


tion was, however, taken by Oſtorius, and the- 
Britiſh. prince Caractacus and his family ſent pri- 
ſoners. to Rome, for which the Roman ſenate de- 


creed Oſtorius a triumph, 


There are in this neighbourhood other traces 
af. Roman camps and Britiſh fortifications, ſaid to 
be. deſtroyed in the above expedition of Oftorius: 


againſt Caractacus, as a perfect Roman camp call- 


ed, Brandon, and a Britiſh camp called Coxoll, and 
at Lanteaden, near Caer Caradock, are two bar- 


rows, in which were found, not long ago, am 


urn, With aſhes and burnt bones. 
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At BROMrIAI p, a village two miles north-weſt 


of Ludlow, was a ſmall college of prebendaries, 


or ſecular canons, who, in the reign of Henry the 


Second, turned Benedictine monks, and reſigned 
up their church, and all their lands, to St. Peter's 


abbey at Glouceſter, upon which a prior and 


monks were placed here, who continued till the 
diffolution. This priory was dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, and its revenues were valued at 
the diflolution at 481. 118. 8 d. per annum. 


Hor ro is a village ten miles weſt by north of 


Ludlow, where was a caſtle ſeated on an artificial 
hill. In the reign of king Edward the Firſt it 


belonged to that branch of the Mortimer's family, | | 


called Mortimer of Chirke. It held a garriſon in 
the civil wars, which rendered it famous for the 
gallant actions they performed in its defence. Some 
of the walls are pretty entire, and nearly of the 


ſame height as at firſt; and it appears to have been 


a very ſtrong, though not a very beautiful ſtruc- 
ture. We have given a view of the remains of 
this caſtle. . - | 


Thirteen miles north-weſt of Ludlow is Bi- 


SHOPS CASTLE, which is ſeated in the road from 


Ludlow to Montgomery, at the diſtance of a hun- 


dred and fifty-ſix miles from London. It took its 
name from its having formerly belonged to the bi- 


ſhops of Hereford, who had probably a ſeat here; : 


and though it is not a large place, it enjoys ſeve- 
ra] privileges, particularly that of ſending two 


members to parliament, it being an ancient bo- 


rough, and having a corporation, which con- 
fiſts of a bailiff, a recorder, and fifteen alder- 


men, out of whom the bailiff is annually choſen, _ 


and is juſtice of the peace and quorum, for that 


and the enſuing year. The members of parlia- + 
ment are choſen by the majority of the burgeſſes, 
who are inhabitants. It has a market on Fri- 


days, 
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* and ſix fairs, held on the Friday before the 
* r Good- Fri- 


125 y, the fitſt Fri ay-day, the 5th of 
July, the gth ber, and the 13th of No- 
Nets Pi horned cattle, ſheep. and horſes. The 
day preceding che three laſt fairs, is for ſheep and l 
ſwine. Ko 1 
Cron, 2 village fix miles ſouth by eaſt of Bi- [1 
caſtle, was formerly the principal rown:of 1 
the hundred; aud a little to the north of it is a 
caſtle, Which, as well as the town, obtained the 1 
name of Ctun. from the river Colun, or Clun, on | | 
A 


* — ——— . — 
er 8 " 8 


which the village is feated, This caſtle was built 
bout King Stephen's time, by William Fitz Al- 
n of Clun, who became poſſeſſed of this lord - 1 
ſhip in right of his wife Iſabel de Say. This fa- 1 
mily was many years remarkable for their great | 
eſtates and dignity, and at length the earldom of 
Arundel came to them by Thomas Fitz Allan, 
who was alfo lord treaſurer, and died in 1416. A- 
bout the year 1579, the lady Mary Fitz Allan, 
was married to Philip Howard, the fon of Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk, by which means it came to that 
noble family, and from them to the Walcots, who 
are the preſent poſſeſſors. It is now in ruins, on- 
Io there are ſome of the walls an from 
Whence it appears to have been formerly a very 
lofty and ſtrong caſtle, Of theſe ruins we have 
given an engraved view. At the village of Clun 1 
are ſtill two fairs, held on the 13th of June, and 8 
the 22d-of November, for horned cattle, ſheyps, 
and/houſes. . 
Ow the ſouth. point of the hill, at about a fl 
non of Clun, is a large fortification of a cirqu- 
lar figure, defended with three deep trenches dran 


toußch it, ſuppoſed & to be as ancient as the time of 
the | 7 1 
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Eight miles north eaſt of Biſhops Caſtle is 


Cons STRETTON, which is a town ſeated on 
the Roman road, and near it is LITTLE STRET- 
TON, placed between ſeveral hills, which appear 
to the right and left, as you proceed along the road 
from Ludlow to Shrewſbury. Church-Stretton is 
half a mite in length, and has a good market for 
corn on Thurfdays, with two fairs, held on the 


- 14th of May, and the 24thof September, for horned: 


cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 
"Eleven miles north of Church- Stretton is 
SHREWSBURY, or SHROWSBURY, which received. 


1ts name from the ancient Saxon Scrobbes- Byrig, 


which ſignifies the town encompaſſed with ſhrubs, 
and was thus called, from the hill upon which it 
ſtands, being covered with ſmall trees or ſhrubs,, 
and is ſtill called, in the ancient Britiſh tongue, 
Penguerne, which ſignifies a brow of alders. This 
town is ſuppoſed by ſome to have riſen from the. 
ruins of an ancient Roman city, at about four. 


miles diſtance, called Uriconium, now reduced to- 


a ſmall village, known by the name of Wroxeter.. 


Under the Saxons Shrewſbiiry was a town of. con— 
' fiderable note. In the reign of king Ethelred II. 


we are told, that the Danes being grown intole- 


rably infolent, oppreſſed his Saxon fubjects, when. 


that king contrived to deſtroy them at. once, and 
for that purpoſe ſent a commiſſion to all towns. 
and cities, to fall upon. the Danes on the 13th of 
November 1002,. which was executed with great. 
ſeverity. Upon this the Danes were determined. 


to. take their revenge, and the next year invaded. 
the nation under king Swain, killing the inhabi- 


tants, and burning or carrying away their goods. 
King Ethelred happened to be in Shrewibury, 


when the Danes landing in the Iſle of Wight, 
from thence proceeded to ravage Hamplhire and. 


W 1 ; upon which he conſulted his council 
34 
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about what was to be done, when he was ad- 
viſed to purchaſe a peace, with thirty thou- 
ſand... pounds weight of ſilver. They accept - 
ed . money, and departed for the preſent; but 
returned ſoon after, and never were at reſt till they 
had ſet a- Daniſh king on the throne ; this was 
Canute, the ſon. of Swain, juſt mentioned. 

At. the time, of the Norman conqueſt Shrewſ- 
bury" WAS. a well built, goo place. There 
were two hundred and fifty - two citizens, twelve 
of whom: ware bound to Ai guard, when- the 
| Rings o, England came thither, and as many 
vr obliged, to attend him when he went a hunt 

Camden thinks this cuſtom was firſt occa- 
ſioned by one Edrick. Sueona, a Mercian duke, 
but a pg villain, who, a little before had 
way-laid and flain prince Alfhelm, as he was. 
hunting. At: this time there was another cuſtom, 
| according to the ſame author, that whenever a 
widow. marxied, ſhe ſhould. pay the king twenty: 

ſhillings,” but. thoſe women who had never been 
married bel. re, were to bay him val ten ſhil- 
Ing. 

Shrewſbury \ was given by theConquerot to Roger 
de Montgomery, who was his principal. captain, 
kinſman and friend, and about the year 1085, 
built a'caſtle upon an eminence, and for that pur- 
poſe pulled. down. about fifty houſes.. It is built 
on a rock an. the neck of land where the Severn. 
runs on each fide ; .for that river almoſt encom- 
paſles the town. It is very ſtrong conſidering the 
time in which it was built, and ſeems not to have 
received any very conſiderable damage. William 
Fitz Allan; defended this caſtle for the empreſs 

Maud, againſt king Stephen, who took it by aſ- 
fault. K this ſtructure, which at preſent belongs 
to the earl of Bradford, we have given an en- 
, Braygi Bow Here was alſo. a mitred abbey, 
A TE founded 4 
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founded for the Benedictines, by the ſame earl, 
about the year 1083, to the honour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the church was dedicated to St. 
Gregory, or, as others ſay, to St. Giles. In his 
declining age he quitted a military life, and be- 
came a monk here, where he ſpent the remainder 


of his days. He endowed this abbey with ample poſ- 
ſeſſions, to which Hugh, his ſon and heir, gave 


others, with a heavy curſe on the violater. The 
kings Henry the Firſt and Stephen added to theſe, 
and confirmed their former eftates and poſſeſſions. 
It had afterwards ſeveral other benefactors, and 
its annual revenues was valued by Dugdale, at 
5321. 48. 10 d. but by Speed, at 615 l. 4s. 3d. 
The walls are ſtill ſtanding, and ſhew that it was 


formerly a very handſome ſtructure. 


Afterwards other churches were built, as well 


as feveral convents of Dominican, Franciſcan, 


and Auguſtin friars ; and in particular, two col- 
legiate churches were erected ; namely, St. Chads, 
with a dean and ten prebendaries, and St. Mary's, 
with a dean and nine minor prebendaries. 
- Shrewſbury is now one of the moſt flouriſhing 
towns in England, and is delightfully fituated on 
rl of Cheſter, 
a hundred and ſeven north of Briſtol, and a hun- 
dred and feventy-fix north-weſt of London. It is 


ſurrounded by the Severn on every fide but the 


north, which renders it a peninſula, in the form 
of a horſe-ſhoe. It is walled round, and on the 
north ſide, where it is not defended by the river, 
was fortified by the above caſtle. - The ſtreets are 
large, and the houſes in general well built. It 


has two bridges over the river, one of which, 


termed the Welch-bridge, has a very noble gate, 
and over the arch is the ſtatue of Llewellin, the 
laſt prince of North-Wales; for in this town, 


the ancient princes of Powis land, or North-- 


Wales, 


S R O PUR 
Wales, uſually reſided. There are in this town 
five churches, St. Chad's, St. Mary's, St. Alk- 
man's, St. Julian's, and. Holy-Croſs, or Abbey» 
Foregate. Shrewſbury was incorporated by king 
Charles the Firſt, and is governed. by a mayor, a 
recorder, a ſteward, a town-clerk, twenty-four al- 
dermen, and forty eight common- councilmen, who 
have a ſword-bearer, three ſerjeants at mace, and 
other inferior. officers. The corporation have the 
power of trying cauſes within themſelves, even 
ſuch as are capital, except in caſes of high trea- 
ſon. The burgeſſes, who have a right of chooſ- 
ing members of parliament, amount to about four 
hundred and fifty, Here are twelve incorporated 
trading companies, who every year, on the Mon- 
day fortnight after Whitſuntide, repair in their 
formalities to a place called Kingland, on the 
fouth ſide of the town, and on the oppoſite. bank 
of the Severn, where they entertain the mayor 
and corporation in arbors or bowers erected for 
that purpoſe, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome motto or device, alluding to their ſeveral 
arts. It is ſaid that king Charles the Second of- 
fered to erect this town into a city, but that the 
townſmen choſe that it ſhould remain a borough, 
for which they were afterwards called the Proud 
Salopians, This town gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Talbot. 
Here is one of the largeſt ſchools in England, 
firſt founded and endowed by king Edward, by 
the name of the Free Grammar-ſchool of king 
Edward the Sixth. Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it 
from the ground, and farther endowed it. It is a 
fine ſtructure, with a very good library, a chapel, 
and convenient houſes for the maſters, of which. 
there are three, who have ſalaries from 301. to 
100 |. a year, beſides three uſhers, with ſalaries. 
from 10 J. to 20 l. a year. The building and en- 

dowment 
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dowment are not inferior to thoſe of ſome colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge; and there are ſeveral 
ſcholarſhips in the laſt mentioned univerſity, in 
favour of this ſchool. Here are alſo ſeveral cha- 
Tity-ſchools, where a hundred and forty boys, 
and forty girls are taught, and partly cloathed ; 
beſides an elegant hoſpital for orphan children, a 
| branch of the foundling-hoſpital in London, late- 
ly finiſhed. This laſt is delightfully ſituated on 
a beautiful eminence, from whence you have a 
fne view of the river Severn, of the fine walks, 
called the Quarry, from which'it is only divided 
by the -river, of Shrewſbury, and the adjoining 
country. There is likewiſe an hoſpital in Frank- 
well, one of the ſuburbs of the town, erected and 
plentifully endowed for the reception and mainte- 
nance of ſeveral decayed houſe-keepers, and the 
cloathing and teaching a number of poor children, 
at the expence of Mr. Millington, a native of 
Shrewſbury ; and in'April 1747, an infirmary was 
opened for ſixty patients, ſupported by voluntary 
fubſcriptions and benefactions. This is a fine edi - 
fice, ſeated in a healthy, airy, and pleaſant ſpot, 
and is fitted up in the moſt commodious manner, 
for the eaſe and advantage of the patients. The 
truſtees are truly commendable for their regular 
viſits and attention that the charitable deſign of 
the contributors may not be fruſtrated. 
The piece of ground called the Quarry, received 
its name from ſtones having formerly been dug up 
there, and is now converted into one of the fineſt 
walks in England: it takes in at leaſt only 
acres of ground, on the fouth and ſouth-we 
ſides of the town: between the walls and the ri- 
ver, it is ſhaded with a double row of lime- trees, 
and has a fine double alcove in the center, with 
ſeats. on one fide facing the town, and on the other 
{ide facing the river, There are likewiſe a great 
: p: 14 variety 
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variety of moſt delightful walks in the fields and 
meadows round Shrewſbury, embelliſhed with ro- 
mantic and entertaining proſpects. 

The inhabitants all ſpeak Engliſh, though here 
are many Welch families; but the general lan- 
guage on a market - day is Welch. The plenty of 
proviſions of all ſorts, eſpecially ſalmon and other 
river fiſh, with the. pleaſantneſs of the town, 
render it full of gentry, who have aflemblies 
and balls here once a week, all the yeat round. 
It is ſaid, that as much Welch cottons, friezes 
and flannels are ſold at the market, as amount to 
10001. a week, throughout the year, and the 
town has been long famous for its excellent brawn 
and cakes, It has three markets, of which thoſe 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, are for all forts of 
proviſions, and that on Thurſdays, for Welch 
cottons, friezes, and many other commodities, 
peu quantities of which are brought up here to 


e ſent to London. Here are alſo ſeven fairs, 


which are held on the Saturday after the 5th of 
March, the Wedneſday after Eaſter-week, and the 
Wedneſday before W hit-Sunday, for horned cat- 
ts, horſes, ſheep, cheeſe and linen cloth ; on the 
3d of July, and the 12th of Auguſt, for horned 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, horſes, cheeſe, linen and 
lambs-wool ; on the 2d of October, and the 12th 
of December, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, 
pigs, butter, cheeſe and linen. * 
Beſides the religious foundations already men- 
tioned, Elfleda, queen of the Mercians, is faid 


to have founded here a collegiate church, de- 
dicated to St. Alkmund, the ſon of Alured, king 


of Northumberland, who was killed in the year 
8co, but in the reign of king Stephen, the reve- 
nues of this church were given to a monaſtery at 


Lilleſhul, near Wroxeter. In the caſtle was a 
callegiate church, or royal free-chapel, dedicated 
: ta. 
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to St,» Michael, but its revenues were granted, 
king Henry che F ourth, to a college which he 
founded at Battlefield, about five miles from 
Shrewſbury. In the eaſt ſuburb was an hoſpital 
for leprous and infirm perſons, in the reign of 
king Henry the Second, dedicated to St. Giles. 
Here was a houſe of Grey friars, founded in the 
reign of king Henry the Third, by Hawiſe, wife 
. of Charleton, lord Powis, which continued tilt 
the general diſſolution; and in the weft ſuburb | 
called Frankvile, was an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
John, in the reign of Edward the Second, which 
continued till the general diſſolution, when it was 
valued at 41. 10 8. 4d. per annum. 

BATTLEFIELD is ſeated in a plain about three 
miles north-north-eaſt of Shrewſbury, where 

the Fourth vanquithed Henry Piercy, ſur- 
named Hotſpur. Here that prince omen to Ro- 
ger Ive, rector of the chapel of John Bap- 
tiſt, at Adbrighton, two acres of land, for build- 
ing à college upon it for a maſter and five chap- 
lains, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, together 
with an hoſpital for ſeveral poor perſons. To this 
college Roger Ive left three chalices of ſilver gilt, 
two ſilver phials, three gilt croſſes, three bells to 
the ſteeple, with ſeveral veſtments and books for 
divine ſervice, and encreaſed the ſtipends of each 
of the five chaplains, upon condition of their 
praying particularly for the ſouls of all the faith- 
ful ſlain in the fight of Battlefield. The annual 
revenues of both thefe endowments, were valued 
at the ſuppreſſion at 261. 18. 4d. 

At WESTBURY, eight miles to the weſtward 
of Shrewſbury, is a fair, held on the 5th of Au- 
guſt, for horned cattle, ſheep-and horſes. 

HAGHMON, a village four miles north-eaſt of 
Shrewſbury, had a priory founded in the year 


1100, by William Fitz-Allan, for regular mou 
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of the order of St. Au uguſtine, and dedicstel & 
St. Mary and St. Jake the Evangeliſt. : TE Eo 
many [endowments and large revenues from ins, 
to time conferred. upon it by ſeveral gręat men, 
among whom were ſome of the Welch princes, all 
of which were confirmed to the church and ca- 
nons by Edward the” Third. Its revenues were 
valued. at the diſſolution- by Dugdale at 2591, 
138 7d. and at-about-294/1. by Speed. Its ru- 
ins are pretty large, and ew that it Was a Fc. 
ous and well: built, but not a lofty ſtructum, * 
Acro BURNEL, a village eight miles fouth by F. 
eaſt of Shrewſbury, is remarkable for a caſtle, in 
which was made the ſtatute of Acton Burnel, in 
the J1th year of the reign of Edward I. confirming 
andexplaining a former act, called the Statute-Mer-: 


chant: the Lords ſat im the caſtle, but the Com | 


mons are ſaid to have ſat in a barn, belonging to 
the . e St. Peter and St. Paul at Shrewſ- 
bury. This place had its name from the family 
of urnel; who poſſeſſed it from the reign of 
William the Firſt, to that of Henry the Fifth, 

but in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the family 

of Lovel were lords of Burnel. It was ſeized b 

king Henry the Seventh, and given to Jaſper, 
earl of Bedford, and Awards to Thomas How- 

ard, eafl of Surry, afterwards created duke 
of Norfolk; but it jately belonged to Sir Richard 
Smythe, Bart. It is a ſquare ſtructure, and at 
each corner are battlements, as well as on the 
other walls. It is leſs defaced than many other 


old caſtles; for the ſhell is pretty entire, which 


ſhews, as the reader will ſee from the annexed 
view of it, that it has been a handſome, , | 
ſtructure. I, 

At PoWDER-BATCH, or PULVER-BATCH, a 
village ſeven miles ſouth-fouth-weſt of Shrewſbu⸗ 
ry, was a WO of which William de Cantalupe 


was 
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was governor in the reign of king John, and it 
was afterwards the . ſeat of the erz but it is 
now in ruins. This village has a fair on the 
27th of September, for horned cattle, horſes and 
ſheep. 
WROXETER, A village five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Shrewſbury, was, as we have already obſerved, 
an ancient ſtation of the Romans: it was the ſe- 
cond, if not the firſt city of the ancient Corna- 
vii, and fortified by the Romans, to. ſecure the 
ford of the Severn. The wall was about three 
miles in extent, and from ſome fragments of it» 
that ſtil] remain, the foundation appears to have. 
been nine feet thick. On the outſide it had a 
vaſt trench, which, in ſome places, is ſtill very 
deep. Here are the remains.of Roman buildings, 
now called the Old works of Wroxeter. Theſe 
are the fragments of a ſtone wall about a hundred 
feet Jong, and twenty feet high in the middle; 
and ſome years ago was diſcovered under ground, 6 
a ſquare room, with the roof ſupported by four 
rows of mall brick pillars, with a double floor 
of mortar, built in the manner of a ſudatory or 


ſweating-houſe. In and about the town, Roman 


coins and other antiquities, have been frequently 
dug up. Among the Roman coins a few are of 


gold; thoſe of ſilver are very common, and there 


are others of copper, braſs, and mixed metals g 
yet ſcarcely one in ten of the inſcriptions is legi- 
ble, or has an image upon it, that appears plain 
and diſtinct. When or how this conſiderable 

town was demoliſhed, is not certainly known; 
but it is remarkable, that among the great num 
ber of Roman coins found here, there has not yet 
been diſcovered one ſingle piece of Saxon mo- 
ney. However, from the blackneſs of the ſoil, 
and the defaced appearance of moſt of the coins, 


ic is probable that this place was conſumed by 


fire, 
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fire, and that this was done before the coming of 
the Saxons, or in their war with the Britons; for 
had it been deſtroyed by the Danes, there would 
certainly have been Saxon coins mixed with the 
Roman. What Camden tells us in relation to the 
bones found here, is undoubtedly a miſtake; 
for it is not at all probable that here were human | 
teeth three inches long, and three inches in cir- 
cumference; nor yet that the thigh bones were 
full a yard in length. That bones of theſe di- 
menſions have been found here, is readily acknow- , 
ledged; but that they beJonged to human bodies, 
can hardly be allowed by any perſons of reſtection; 
beſides, the Romans were uſed to burn their dead, 
and conſequently there is no reaſon to believe, 
that any of the bones were left entire, Several 5 
Roman' urns have alſo been found here, and in 
the channel of the Severn, near this place, may 
be {till ſeen, when the water is low, the remains 
of a ſtone bridge. 
WE IV is a hill a little to the eaſt of Wroxe- 
ter, which riſes to a very great height, and may 
be ſeen at many miles diſtance. From the top of 
it is a very fine proſpect of all the country round, 
and this being a conſpicuous ſpot, it is uſual for i 
the people of Shrewſbury to drink to the health or 
all. their friends round the Wreking. It ſhoots 
itſelf out pretty far in length, and at its foot runs 
the Severn, on which ſtands BiLDas, or Bu- 
DAS, where was formerly a monaſtery founded 
by: Roger de Clinton, bithop of Cheſter, in the 
year 1135, for monks of the order of Savigny, 
and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chad. It had 

afterwards (everal noble and generous benefactors, 
and was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 11ol. igs. 
3d. by Dugdale ; but at 1291. by . peed. Some 
parts of the walls are till ſtanding, which that : 
; that 
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that it was a very ſpacious, lofty, and handſome 
ſtructure. EE | ; 
OAKENYATE is a ſmall village ſeated in a low 
bottom near the Wrekin, where there are rich 
coal-pits. Some have taken it to be a Roman ſta- 
tion called Uxaconae, mentioned in the Itenerary 
of Antoninus, and particularly Camden, on ac- 
count of its ſtanding near an ancient Roman 
highway, and its diſtance from Wroxeter on one 
fide, and Pennocrucium on the other. But Hor- 
lley fixes that ſtation at Sheriff-Hales, on the bor- 
ders of this county next to Staffordſhire; but as 
there are no remains of Roman antiquities there, 
it may ſtill be doubted, whether he is right or 
not. | 
A little to the north of the Wrekin, and eleven 
miles from Shrewſbury, is WELLINGTON, which 
is ſeated on the road from Litchfield to Shrewſbu- 
ry; and though a ſmall market town, its. pariſh 
is about fix miles in length, and three and a half 
in its greateſt. breadth; it contains. fourteen vil- 
lages, and about four thouſand inhabitants, The 
church is built with rough ſtone, and dedicated to 
All Saints. It is covered with ſlate, and has a 
large tower ſteeple on the north fide, in which is 
an excellent ring of ſix bells, with a clock and 
chimes. It is a vicarage worth about x01, a year. 
The great Watling-ſtreet road runs through the 
pariſh, at about half a mile diſtance from the 
ſouth ſide; but no Roman, Saxon, or Daniſh an- 
tiquities have been found in the pariſn. Coals are 
ſo cheap that they are ſold at 38. 8 d. per ton. 
"The inhabitants of the pariſh are chiefly employ- 
ed in getting lime, coal, and iron-ſtone, There 
are two furnaces about a mile and a half on the 
eaſt ſide of the town, and a ſteem engine, b 
means of which, the water that works the bellows 
at the furnaces, is returned into the pool above: 
a - this 
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this engine, which is one of the largeſt. in Eng- 
land, conſumes upwards of twenty tons of coals 
every twenty-four hours; there is another engine 
about half a mile farther, for draining the water 
from the coal-pits, but not ſo large as the former. 
This town has a market on Thurſdays, and three 
fairs, held on the 29th of March, the 22d of June, 
and the 17th of November, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep and ſwine. *» - 

Three miles eaſt of Wellington is Won BRIGGE, 
or WAM BRIDGE, a village, in which was 
a monaſtery of regular canons, of the order of 
St. Auſtin, founded by William Fitz-Allan of 
Clun, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Leo- 
nard. It had afterwards ſeveral benefactors, and 
at the diſſolution had a prior and three or four re- 
ligious, whoſe revenues were valued at 65 l. 7 8. 
4 d. a year by Dugdale, but at 931. by Speed. 

— ALBRIGHTON) 2 village three miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Shifnal, is only remarkable for having three 
fairs, held on May 23, July 18, and November 
I9, for horned/cattle, ſheep and ſwine. 

*NEewPoRT is ſeated on the borders of Stafford- 
ſhire, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Wellington, and 
four miles to the north of the above road. The 
town was incorporated in the reign of king Henry 
the Firſt, but never ſent members to parliament. 
It chiefly conſiſts of one long wide ſtreet, which 
would appear to more advantage, if the market- 
houſe, croſs, and church, did not, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſpoil the view. There are many good houſes 
in the town, but it has no manufacture carried on 
in it, the inhabitants depending chiefly on travel- 
lers, as the road from Cheſter to London paſſes 
throughit? The church was once collegiate, it 
being founded by one Draper, in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, who purchaſed lands from the 

en VIII. C abbot 
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abbot of Shrewſbury, for the maintenance of a; 
warden and four prieſts. It is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and conſiſts of a nave, a chancel, and 
two ſide iſles. At the weſt end is a tower, with 
a clock and fix bells. The church is now, a per- 
petual curacy. | 

There is an ancient e in the church- 
yard, founded by Thomas Reynolds, canon reſi- 
dentiary of Litchfield, and John his brother, ca- 
non of Vork, for four poor people, now given to 
widows. only, who hate a room, and about 41, 
10 8. a year. It has a free grammar-ſchool, found- 
ed by Mr. William Adams, a native of the town, 
and a haberdaſher of London. The building, 
which is of brick, with the e of free- 
ſtone, is ſeventy feet long, and twenty-two broad. 
Over it is a handſome library, and at the ſouth 
end is a houſe for the maſter, Who had a ſalary of 
60 l. a year, which is now ſaid to be worth 100 1. 
At the north end are lodgings for the uſher, who 
has 30 I. a year. He alſo erected near the ſchool 
two alms-houſes for poor people, with a compe- 
tent maintenance, and gave 5501. towards build- 
ing a town-houſe. Here is alſo an Engliſh free- 
ſchool for the poor children of the town, endow- 
ed by a private gentleman with 201. a year, to 
which the town has made an addition of 5 I. a 

ear. One Mr. John Symmonds agreed with the 

hor of the manor of Church Aſton, to encloſe a 
ſpring, called the Wall- head, from whence he 
conveyed the water in leaden pipes to Newport, 
and built ſix reſervoirs in the town for the water, 
he alſo left a piece of land, worth about 4 hi 2 
year, to keep the pipes in repair. 

On the 3oth of Auguſt, a feſtiyal is, kept in 
memory of the above Mr. Adams; and there is a 


traditional account in en that Charles the. 
Second 
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Second being informed what large ſums Mr. A- 
dams had expended in charitable uſes, expreſſed a 


deſire to ſee him, when he was on a viſit in the 


city; and Mr. Adams being introduced to his 
majeſty, the king aſked him, whether he had not 
ſtraitened his fortune by his great benefactions? 


Mr. Adams replied, that he had not, and if his 


majeſty pleaſed, he would preſent him with 1000 I. 


provided he would procure-an act of parliament 


to exempt his land from taxes, to which the king 


conſented, Whether this be true or not, it is 


certain, that ſuch an act was paſled, and that his. 


eſtates are now free from taxes. On the 19th of 
May, 1665, a dreadful fire happened at Newport, 


by which one hundred and ſixty-twWo families were 


burnt out of their houſes, and the damage was 


computed to amount to 30, ooo l. The town 


has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, held 


on the Saturday before Palm- Sunday, the 28th of 


May, and the 27th of July, for horned cattle, 


ſheep and horſes; and on the 10th of December, 


for horned cattle, ſheep, horſes and fat cattle. . 
At LILLESHUL, a village three miles ſouth- 


weſt of Newport, was once a church, built, as 


is: ſuppoſed, by Adelfleda, queen of the Merci- 


aus, and dedicated to St. Alcmond, a progenitor 


of the family from whence king Edgar proceeded; . 
which laſt named king, enlarged and endowed 


it with ten prebends. In St. Stephen's. reign, 


- 


Richard Beaumeys, dean of this church, by the 


king's conſent, gave it to the canons regular, who 


came from St. Peter's in Dorcheſter, and a monaſ- 
tery was then founded, about the year 1140, to 


the honour of the Virgin Mary. It had after- 


wards ſeveral benefactors, and the laurel leaves in 


the hands of two ſtatues, on the Gothic pillars at , 


the gate, ſhew it to have been Jong in the honour- 
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able family of, the Leveſons, which became at 
length wr by marriage with the noble family 
of Gower, who now poſſeſs it. It was valued at 
the diſſolution at 2291, 3s. a year by Dugdale, 
but at 3271. 10s. by Speed. Its remains ſhew 
that it was once a ſpacious and handſome ſtructure. 

: SHIFNAL, or SHEFNAL,*is a town ſeated near 
the eaſtern ſide of the county, in the road to Wol- 


verhampton, ſeventeen; miles eaſt by ſouth of 
Shrewſbury, 


and nine miles north by eaſt of 
Bridgenorth. It contains nothing remarkable; 
but has two fairs, held on the 5th of Auguſt, for 
horned eattle, horſes, ſheep and ſwine, and on 
the 22d of November, for ne, horſes, 
ſheep, ſwine and hops. 

Toto is a eonſiderable village three miles caſt of 
Shifnal, that bas an ancient caſtle, which in 
the Saxon times belonged to the family of Mor- 
car, earls of Northumberland; but ſoon after the 
conqueſt it changed its maſters, and paſſed thro” 

i at length it came to the Veres, 
earls of Oxford, and it . belongs to the noble 
family of the Pierpointe, and is in the poſſeſſion 
of the duke of Kingſton. The preſent ſtructure 
cannot be that built in the time of the Saxons; 
for though it is in the form of a caſtle, yet it is 
erected in a more modern taſte, and is a ſpacious, 
1 and beautiful ſeat, though the great- 

—— it has battlements at the top. Of this 
we have given the reader an engraved view. 

Tong had 41 a collegiate church, founded in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, by Iſabel, widow 
of Fulke de Penbrugge, knight, and others, to 


whom that king granted his licence to purchaſe of 


the abbey. of Shrewſbury, the advowſon of the 
church of St. Bartholomow at Tong, and to erect 


it into a college of five chaplains, of which one 
ſhould 
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ſhould be the cuſtos, and to endow it with lands 
and churches for the maintenance of the cuſtos 
and chaplains, with thirteen poor people, -more 
or leſs. Henry tae Fifth, in the third year of his 
reign, declared, that all the alien priories being 
given to him and his heirs, by an act made in a 
parliament held at Leiceſter, he granted to the 
cuſtos and chaplain of this college, the priory of 
Lapley in Staffordſhire, with all its revenues, 
which had hitherto been part of the poſſeſſions of 
the abbey of St. Remegius, at Rheims in France. 
The revenues of the collegiate church of Tong, 
were valucd at the ſuppreſſion at 451. 98. 10d. 
a year. This church conſiſts of a nave, two 
fide iſles, a croſs iſle in the choir, in which are 
ſtill remaining eight ſtalls on each ſide. There is 
alſo a chantry on the ſouth fide of the church; 
and on the north fide of the choir another de- 
tached building, now uſed as a veſtry. The ſtee- 
ple is in the middle of the church, and conſiſts of 
a lofty tower, with a ſpire. upon it. In this ſteeple 
are ſix bells, beſides the great-bell, which weighs 
forty-eight hundred weight, and a ſmall bell. In 
this church are ſeveral handſome monuments, - 
among which is one on the north ſide of the choir, 
for Sir Thomas Stanley, the ſeventh ſon of the 
earl of Derby, and his lady, which is much defa- 
ced by time, there being four marble figures on 
the top of the monument, but all broke. At the 
head are theſe lines: | 


Not monumental ſtone preſerves our fame, 
Nor ſky-aſpiring pyramids our name. 

The memory ot him for whom this ſtands 
Shall out-live marble and defacer's hands, 
When all to Time's conſumption ſhall be geaven, 
Stanley, for whom this ſtands, ſhall ſtand in 


Heaven, 
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And at the feet, 


Aſk who lies here, but do not weep, 


He is not dead, he doth but ſleep : 


- This ſtony regiſter is for his bones, 


His fame is more perpetual than theſe ſtones. 
And his own goodneſs, with himſelf, . being gone, 


Shall live when earthly monument is none. 


Tong is now a perpetual curacy, and the duke of 
 Kingfton allows the miniſter 801. per annum, 
At the weſt end of the church are alms-houſes, 
founded by ſome of the Harris's family, for fix 


poor widows, who have forty ſhillings, a ſhift and 


gown, per annum. 
Eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury is GREAT 


' - WENLOCK, which is ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it 


from a village in its neighbourhood, known by 
the name of Little Wenlock. It is alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Much WENnLock. It is 
ſeated on the road from Bridgenorth to Shrewſ- 


bury; it has two ill- built ſtreets, and ſtanding 
low, is ſo dirty, that ſtrangers, by way of deriſi- 


on, call it Muck Wenlock. The church conſiſts 
of a nave, a chancel, one iſle, which is on the 


- ſouth ſide, and a tower with a ſpire, Sir Wat- 


kins Williams Wynne is the patron. Wenlock is 
a borough, which, together with Braſeley and 


Little Wenlock, ſends two members to parlia- 


ment. This town was famous in the reign of Ri- 
chard the Second, for a copper mine, as it is now 


for its quarries of lime-ſtone, It is an ancient 


corporation, governed under its charter, granted 
by Charles the Firſt, by a bailiff, who is juftice 
of the peace, and of the quorum, a recorder, two 


other juſtices of the peace, and twelve bailiff- 


peers, or capital burgeſſes. 


In 
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In the Saxon times Wenlock was very remark- 
udle for a nunnery, in which St. Milburga, the 
Niece of Welphere, king of Mercia, lived and di- 
ed abbeſs, and was afterwards canonized for the 
| Holy life ſhe led there; but this houſe going to- 
ally to decay, Roger de Montgomery, ear] of 
Shrewſbury, erected an abbey in its place, for the 
-monks of Cluni, and dedicated the church to St. 
Milburga It had afterwards ſeveral benefactors, 
till at length its revenue came to be ſo conſidera- 
ble, as to be Wa; — the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, at 40: l. 7 d. a year, by Dugdale; 
and at 4341. by Speed; There are very large re- 
mains of this abbey, which ſhew that it was ex- 
tremely ſpacious and very beautiful, though no 
one part of it js at preſent left entire; Of theſe 
-venerable remains we have given the reader an 
engraved view. The adjacent country being very 
populons, Wenlock has a good market on Mon- 
days, with four fairs, held on the 12th of May, 
for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep; on July 5, 
for ſheep; on the 17th of October, and the 4th 
of December, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep and 
ſwine. | 
We ſhall now proceed ſeven miles farther ſouth- 
vaſt | to BRIDGENORTH, or BRUGMoRFE, Which 
is twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury, and, ac- 
cording to Camden, ought to be called Burgmorfe, 
from Burg and Morte, a foreſt adjoining thereto ; 
but the annotator on Camden aſſerts, that he is 
miſtaken, affirming, that Brugmorfe is a name of 
late uſe, it having deen called Bridge, in ancient 
records, and that north was given to it, on account 
of ſome bridge over the Severn to the ſouth. This 
town is ſituated twenty-one miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Shrewſbury, twenty-ſix weſt-north-weſt of Bir- 
mingham, and a hundred and thirty-ſix north-weſt 
of London; It is faid to have been built in the 
33 1 4 year 
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year 582, by Ethelfleda, queen of the Mercians, 
and widow of king Ethelred. It was afterwards 
walled round by Robert de Beleſme, the fon of 
Robert de Montgomery, ſo often mentioned, who 
| likewiſe added to the ftrength of the place, by 
building a caſtle, Depending on theſe fortifica- 
tions, he afterwards rebelled againſt Henry the 
Firſt, and made a ſtand here, but he was ſoon obliged 
to make his eſcape, and fly the kingdom. There 
was alſo a chapel within the caſtle, which, in af- 
ter times was converted into a collegiate church, 
for a dean and fix prebendaries. Fhe town and 
caſtle being forfeited by this rebellion, came into 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, but how long it con- 
tinued ſo is uncertain. The caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed, and the foreſt of Morfe is a common. 
Bridgenorth is a large and populous place, plea- 
ſantl — in a healthy air. It had ſeveral 
— cb granted it by charters from Henry the 
Second, and king John, and is governed by two 
bailiffs, annually elected out of twenty - four alder- 
men, by a jury of fourteen men, together with a 
recorder; forty-eight common-councilmen, a town- 
clerk and other officers. The greateſt part of it 
ſtands upon a rock, on the weſtern bank of the 
Severn, which has here a very great fall. Theſe 
two parts are called the Upper and Lower towns, 
which are ſeparated by the river Severn, but unit- 
ed by a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, upon which 
is a gate and gate-houſe, with ſeveral other houſes. 
The higher town ſtands upon a hill, which riſes 
from the weſt bank of the river, ſixty yards in 
height, and moſt of the cellars are caves hewn 
out of the rock ; however, only a, part of the town 
is built on this aſcent, for the main body 
ſtands on a plain. There is a long ſtreet, with 
turnings and windings leading to the bridge, up 
to the heart of the town, with ranges of building 
| continued 
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continued on each fide. Beſides this winding ſtreet, 
a hollow way leads down to the bridge, that is 
much admired by ftrangers, it being hewn thro' 
the rock, to the depth of twenty feet; and tho 
the declivity is very great, yet the way is render- 
ed eaſy by ſteps and rails. The lower part is call- 
ed Underhill-ſtreet, from its lying under the Caſ- 
tle-hill. The middle part, the cart way, and the 
upper part, called Cowgate-ſtreet, have on one 
ſide a perpendicular rock for its front, out of 
which, for ſome ſpace, are houſes cut in ſuch 
a manner, as not to diſgrace the ſtreet, and 
on their. roofs are either pathways or gardens, 
On the top of the hill is a fine large ſtreet, well 
paved, as indeed are all the reſt : it has handſome 
buildings on each fide, with piazzas, which the 
inhabitants call Stalls, in which people may walk 
dry in bad weather. 

Here are two churches, one of which is a large, 
handſome ſtructure, with neat pews ; and at the 
eaſt end is a pleaſant walk, ſhaded with elm-trees, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect. At 
the ſouth end of the High- ſtreet is that part, now 
called the Caſtle, which lies within the walls of the 
old caſtle, and contains two ſtreets, united at the 
caſtle- gate, from whence they ſeparate, and ex- 
tending to a conſiderable length, reach to the wall 
of the yard of the ancient college church, and of 
ſeveral large gardens. Thoſe on the eaſt ſide of 
the caſtle have ſome remains of the old caſtle walls 
ſor their fence; but no part of the old caſtle is 
ſtanding, except part of a tower, which has ma- 
ny years continued to lean in ſo ſurprizing a man- 
ner, that a ſtranger cannot ſee it, without expecting 
it to fall every moment. Some part of the ground, 
on which the caſtle ſtood, is converted into a fine 
bowling- green, and upon the brow of the caſtie- 
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hill, is a very pleaſant walk, that affords a delight- 
ful proſpect, particularly of the Lower Town, 
which is beautifhed with ſeveral ſtately ſtructures, 
and handſome gardens, as alſo of the Severn, which 
flows through a rich valley of flowery meadows, 
bounded with paſtures and fruitful fields. There 
1s alſo near the old caſtle a remarkable mount, 
which reſembles a ſmall Roman encampment, and 
appears to have been encompaſſed with entrench- 
ments. | | 

The Lower Town conſiſts of three well built 
ſtreets ; one of them, called St. John's-ſtreet, had 
a religious houſe, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
which was founded by Ralph le Strange, in the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt, for a prior, a 
waiter, and ſeveral lay-brethren, and dedicated to 
the Trinity, St. Mary, and St. John Baptiſt, but 
in the time of Edward the Fourth, was given to 


the abbey of Lilleſhul. Here was alſo a houſe of 


Grey friars, founded by John Talbot, ear] of 


Shrewſbury, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 


valued at the ſuppreſſion at 4 J. per annum. 
Beſides: the two churches already mentioned, 


-Bridgenorth has ſeveral meeting houſes, and a 


free ſchool jor the ſons of the burgeſſes, founded 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and an hoſpital 
for ten poor widows. 7 
On the caſtle-hill is a pleaſant ſpring, which is 
eſteemed an excellent remedy for ſore eyes; and 
upon the brow of the upper hill of Morfe is an 
old caye, ſuppoſed to have been an hermit's cel}, 


which has therefore gained the name of the her- 
mitage. The air of this town is ſo good, that 
many of the inhabitants live to a great age; for 


which reaſon people reſort hither for the recovery 


of their health. It is ſupplied with good water by 


lcaden pipes, from a ſpring half a mile diflant; 
and the water of the Severn is alſo thrown up to 
: the 
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ſhes top of Caſtle-hill by an engine, like that at 
ondan+bridge. There are ſeveral. good mills, be- 
longing to the town, built upon a little river eall- 
ed the Worfe, which diſcharges itſelf into the 855 
vern. 

This town had ſeveral benefactors, for different 
purpoſes, and at different times. It ſends two 
members to parliament, who are elected by the 
burgeſles, and has a market on. Saturdays, well 
ſupplied with corn, and the other neceſſaries of 
life. Its fairs; which are very conſiderable, are 
the Thurſday before Shrove-Tueſday, for horned 
cattle, horſes, ſheep, hops, cheeſe, linen and woollen 
cloth, and wick-yarn ; on the 3oth of June, for 
all the above articles, beſides conſiderable quanti- 
ties of ſheep's wool; on the 2d of Auguſt, for 
the fame articles, together with lamb's wool ; and 
on the 29th of October, for horned cattle; horſes, 
ſheep, falt, butter and cheeſe. 

Before we take leave of this place, it will be 
proper to take notice, that the town and caſtle 
have been ſeveral times fortified and beſieged. We 
have . obſerved, that it was taken by king 
Henry the Firſt, who beſieged it in perſon. King 
Charles the Firſt. put a garriſon into the town, and 
it was beſieged by the parliament army: in this 
ſiege the High Town ſuffered | very much, it be- 
ing fired three times; and in the laſt, which hap- 
pened in April 1764, a great part of it was burnt 
to the ground, with St. Leonard's church, a ver 
fine ſtructure, as alſo a large ancient 9 call- 
ed the College, adjoining to St. Leonard's church- 

ard. ; - 

X To the north-eaſt of Bridgenorth, on the bor- 
ders of Staffordſhire, is Boscongl. houſe and 
grove, famous for concealing Charles the Second, 
after nis defeat at Worceſter, in which that prince 
eluded the ſearch of the troops ſent in purſuit of 
C6 him, 
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him. In the night his majeſty was concealed in 
the houſe, and towards morning was conducted 
to the grove, where he and colonel Carlos con- 
cealed themſelves in the top of a large oak, whence 
he ſaw a troop of horſe, ſent in ſearch of him, di- 
verted to another fide of the grove by an owl, 
which flew out of a neighbouring tree, and flut- 
tered along the ground, as if it had broke its 
wings. The tree which concealed his majeſty, 
from thence obtained the name of the royal — 
and was afterwards incloſed with a wall, but the 
trunk is almoſt cut away in the middle by travel- 
lers; however, cloſe by the fide grows a young oak 
from one of its acorns. Over the door of the in- 
cloſure is a Latin inſcription cut in marble, which 
has been thus tranſlated : 


Bazil and Jane Fitz-Herbert recommends to 
_ * poſterity this moſt fortunate tree, which the 
All-gracious and All-mighty, by whom Kings 

_ reign, ordained here to grow, to be the aſy- 
lum of the moſt potent prince king Charles the 
Second, and have begirt it with a wall, as well 
in perpetual remembrance of fo great an event, 
as a teſtimony of their firm allegiance to kings. 

The Oak beloved by Jove. 


Eleven miles to the ſouthward of Bridgnorth 
is CLEOBURY, or CLEBURY, which is ſeated on 
the north bank of the river Temd, and has a 
market on Wedneſdays, with two fairs, held on 
the 2d of May, and the 27th of October, for 
Horned cattle, ſheep and hogs. Here was a caſtle 
built by Hugh, the ſon of Roger de Montgomery, 
earl of Shrewſbury, who, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, endeavoured to hinder king Henry the 
Second from keeping poſſeſſion of the crown, and 
for this purpoſe fortified all his caſtles, among 
which was this of Cleobury ; but it was deen 

and 
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and taken by the king, who levelled it with the 
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ground, inſomuch, that there are now ſearce any 
remains of it. 


Not far from this town there is a hill near the 
northern bank of the Temd, famous for produc- 
ing the beſt pit-coal, and veins of iron, and up- 
on it are ſome remains of an ancient camp. 

HaLEs-OwEN is a town ſeated in a ſmall dif- 
trict belonging to this county, but is en- 
tirely ſurrounded by Staffordſhire, It is a pretty 
neat place, that has a market on Mondays, and 
two fairs, held on the Monday after Eaſter Mon- 
day, for horſes and toys; and on the 27th of June, 
for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep. Here was 
formerly an abbey, of the Premonſtratenſian or- 
der, founded by Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who had the manor and advowſon 
of the church of Hales given him by king John, 
for that purpoſe ; the eſtate was confirmed to the 
monks by king Henry the Third. It received af- 
ter this, many additional benefactions from ſeve- 
ral biſhops and others; and at the diſſolution its. 
annual revenues, according to Dugdale, amount- 
ed to 2801. 138. 2 d. but according to Speed, to 
337 1. 15 s. 6d. Of this ſtructure we have given 
the reader an engraved view. 

Adam Littleton, an eminent ſcholar of the ſe- 
venteenth century, was born November the 8th, 
1627, at Hales- Owen, and educated firſt at Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool, under the famous Dr. Buſby, 
and afterwards at Chriſt-church-college in Ox— 
ford, from which he was ejected in 1648, by 
the parliamentary viſitors. Soon after he be- 
came one of the uſhers, and then ſecond maſ- 
ter of Weſtminſter ſchool; and upon the reſto- 
ration of king Charles the Second, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to that monarch, 

rector of Chelfea, prebendary and ſub - dean of 
5 Weſt⸗ 


— 
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Weſtminſter, and miniſter of St. Botolph, Al- 
verſgate. He departed this life on the zoth of 
une, 1694, and was buried .in his own church 
at Chelſea, where a decent monument was erect- 
ed to his memory. His works are, Linguae Lati- 
nat Liber Dictianarius; Tragico-Camaedia Oxoni- 
enſis; Elementa. Religions in uſum Scholarum; ſix- 

"ty one Sermons,” &c. &c, 5 

In the pariſh of Hales-Owen is the LREASOWES, 
the ſeat of the late ingenious William Shenſtone, 
Eſq; who laid out the gardens in ſuch 2 manner, 
as to improve the beauties of nature, and render 
them the admiration of all who have had the plea- 
[ſure of ſeeing them. On quitting the road from 
"Birmingham to Bewdley, about half a mile ſhort 
of Hales-Owen, you turn into-a green lane on 
the left, where, deſcending to the, bottom of a 
valley finely ſhaded, the firſt object that occurs, 
is a ruined wall, inſcribed the priory gate, whence 
paſling into a fine ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the 
"houſe, you enter a winding path, with à piece of 
water on your right. The path and water, over- 
ſhadowed with'trees, form a ſcene, at once cool, 

folemn, and ſequeſtered; which is ſo ſtriking a 
contraſt to the lively ſcene you have juſt left, that 

you ſeem ſuddenly landed in a fubterraneous re- 

gion. Winding down the valley, you pafs beſide 
à ſmalf root-houſe, where thefe lines are inſcrib- 
"ed on a tablet: Sas wi ou e 
lere in cool grot, and moſſy cell, 

We rural fays and faeries dwell; 
Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon aſcending high, 
Darts thro' your limes her quiv'ring beams, 
We friſk it near theſe cryſtal ſtreams. 


ler beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave; 
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The turf with daiſies broider'd o'er, 
Exceeds we wot the Parian floor 
Nor yet for artful-ſtrains we call, 
But liſten to the waters fall. | | 
Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, 
Be ſure your bofoms be ſerene; | 
Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, 

Devoid of all that poiſons life: 
And much it *vails you in their place, 
Jo graft the love of human race, 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers, 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers 
So may your path with ſweets abound !_ 

o may your couch with reſt be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane. 


You now pafs through the priory gate, and en- 
ter a part of the valley, ſomewhat different from 
the former, amidſt tall trees, high irregular ground, 
and rugged ſeats, The right prefents a natural 
caſcade, the left a ſloping grove of oaks, and the 
center, a pretty circular landſcape appearing thro' 
the trees, of which Hales-Owen ſteeple, and 
other diſtant objects, form an intereſting part, 
Proceeding a few paces down the valley you come 
to a bench, where you have the caſcade in front, 
which, together with the internal arch, and other 
appendages, form a pretty irregular picture. The 
ftream now attends you with its agreeable mur- 
murs, as you deſcend along this pleaſing valley, 
to a ſmall ſeat, where is a ſloping grove on the 
right, and an the left a ſtriking viſta to Hales- 
Owen ſteeple, which is here ſeen in a new light, 
You now deſcend farther down this ſequeſtered 
valley, accompanied on the right by the ſame 
brawling rivulet, running over pebbles, till it falls 
into a fine piece of water at the bottom. The 


| path + 
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path now winding to the left, conforms to the 
above water, running round the foot of a ſmall 
hill, and accompanying this ſemicircular lake in- 
to another winding valley, ſomewhat more open, 
and not leſs pleaſing than the former. But before 
ou enter this, it is proper to mention a ſeat about 
the middle of this water-ſcene, where the ends of 
it are loſt in the two vallies on each fide. The 
back ground of this ſcene is very beautiful, and 
exhibits a picture of villages, and varied ground, 
finely held up to the eye. ns N 
You now leave the priory on the left, and pro- 
ceed through the other valley, till, by a pleaſing 
ſerpentine walk, you enter a narrow glade, the 
ſlopes on each fide finely covered with oaks and 
beaches; on the left of which is a bench, that af- 
fords a retiring place, ſecluded from every eye, and 
a ſhort reſpite, during which the eye repoſes on a 
fine amphitheatre of wood. You now proceed to 
a ſeat, beneath a fine canopy of ſpreading oak, 
on the back of which is the following inſcription : 


Huc ades; O Meliboee ! caper tibi ſalvus, & hoedi, 
Et fi quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſub umbra, 


The picture, in front, is that of a beautiful home 
ſcene; a ſmall lawn of well varied ground, encom- 
E with hills, and well grown oaks, and em- 
liſhed with a caft of a piping Faunus, amidſt 
trees and ſhrubs, on a ſlope upon the left; and on 
the right, and nearer the eye, with an urn, on 
which is this inſcription : 
"ey IxGENIO ET AMICITIAR 
GULIELMI SOMERVILLE, 


And on the other ſide, 

mm 30 1 G. 8. Posvuir. 
Debita Spargens lacrima favillam, 
Vuatis amici. 
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The ſcene is, on all ſides, incloſed by trees, ex- 
cept in the middle, where is an apening, through 
which the lawn winds out of ſight. _ . 

Vou are here led through a gate, by a thicket 
of many ſorts of willows, into a large root-houſe, 
inſcribed to the earl of Stamford, from whence 
the principal obje& is another caſcade. Other 
caſcades may have the advantage of a larger tor- 
rent, and a greater deſcent, but a more natural, 
wild, and romantic appearance of water, for a 
hundred and fifty yards together, is perhaps no 
where to be ſeen. Proceeding through the right 
hand path, the next ſeat affords a ſcene, which 
Mr. Shenſtone uſed to term, his foreſt ground, 
conſiſting of wild green ſlopes, peeping through 
dingle, or irregular groups of trees, a confuſed 
mixture of ſavage and uncultivated ground, form- 
ing a landſcape fit for the pencil of Salvator Roſa. 
Winding along beſide this lawn, which is over- 
arched with ſpreading trees, and paſſing through a 
kind of thicket, you arrive at a natural bower of 
almoſt circular oaks, inſcribed to Mr. Robert 
Dodſley, in the following lines. | 


Come then, my friend, thy Sylvan taſte difplays 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay 
Ah ! rather come, and in theſe dells difown _ 
The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine o.]. 


On the bank above, amidſt the ſhrubs, is a ſta- 
tue of the piping Faunus, which, not only em- 
belliſhes this ſcene, but is ſeen from the court be- 
fore the houſe, and other places. It is ſurround- 
ed by venerable oaks, and from this bower you 
alſo look down on the above-mentioned irregular 
ground, on all ſides ſhut up with trees, except a 
few openings to the more pleaſing parts of this 
groteſque and hilly country, | 1 
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The next little bench affords the firſt, but not 
whe moſt ſtriking view of the prio'y, which, tho” 
a ſmall building, being ſeen beneath the trees, 
And its extremity hid by them, it has the dignity 
and ſolemn appearance of a large edifice. Now 
paffing through a gate, you enter a ſmall open 
grove, where the firſt ſcat affords a pictureſque 
view, througt the trees of a clump of oaks at a 
diſtance, overſhadowing a ſmall cottage, upon a 
green eminence. You then enter a perfect dome, 
or Eircular temple of magnificent beeches, in the 
center of which i: was intended to place an an- 
tique altar, or a ſtatue of Pan. The path ſer- 
<pentizing through this open grove, leads by an 
eaſy aſcent to a ſmall bench, with a motto from 
Horace, alluding to the retired ſituation of the 
place. Through an opening to the left, is ſeen a 
Pleaſing landſcape of a diſtant hill, with a whited 
*"farm-houſe upon the ſummit, and to the right, a 
beautiful round flope, crowned with a clump of 
Hrge firs, with a pyramidal ſeat on its center. 
Here, on an urn, is an inſcription to the memory 
of Mr. Shenſtone's brother. But you firſt come 
to another, and more advantageous | view of the 
priory, to which the eye is led down a green ſlope, 
in a moſt agreeable manner, through a ſcenery of 
tall. oaks, the grove you have juſt paſſed on one 
ſide, ind. a hill of trees and thickets on the other, 
conducting the eye to x narrow opening, through 

Which it appears. 
Fou now aſcend to a Cmall bench, where the 
circumjacent country begins to open, and a glaſs 
houſe appears between two large clumps of trees, 
at about four miles diſtance, On aſcending to 
the next ſeat, which is in the Gothic form, the 
ſcene gradually grows more extended ; woods and 
lawns, hills and vallies, - thickets and plains, are 

agreeably intermingled, On the back of this ſeat 

is 
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de a long and beautiful inſcription, of which we 
hall here give only the three firſt verſes: 


Shepherd, would'ſt thou here obtain, 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? , 
Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? ' 

Gentle ſhepherd, lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinckling rills. 


If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe, _ 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows, 
Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and toil for geld. 


| Now paſſing through a wicket, the path winds 
up the back part of a circular hill, diſcovering 
little of the country, till you enter a clump of 
ſtately firs on its ſummit. Theſe over- arch an 
octagonal ſeat, the back of which forms a table 
or pedeſtal, for a bowl, inſcribed, ** To all friends 
round the Wrekin,” which hill appears full in 
front, at the diſtance of about thirty miles. The 
ſcene is here very beautiful, it being divided by 
the firs into ſeveral compartments, each anſwer- 
ing to the ſides of the octagonal ſeat, and to ev 
one is allotted a ſufficient number of ſtriking ob- 
jects, to form a complete picture. Hence the 
path winds between two benches, each of which 
exhibits a pleaſing landſcape. Here paſſing thro' 
a (mall thicket, you ſoon enter a cavity in the hill 
filled with trees, in the center of which is a ſeat, 
from whence is diſcovered, gleaming acroſs the 
trees, a conſiderable length of the ſerpentine 
ſtream, running under a ſlight ruſtic bridge to the 
right. Hence you aſcend a kind of Gothic al- 
eve, looking down. a ſlope, flanked with _ 
, | oaks, 


* 
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oaks, and tall beaches, which together over-arch 
the ſcene. On the back of this ſtructure is an 
inſcription, which begins thus : 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyſle, 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare 
Do not too raſhlye deeme amy fle, 
Of him that bydes contented here, - 


Below this alcove, you ſee a large ſloping lawn, 
finely bounded, croſſed by the ſerpentine ſtream, 
and interſperſed with oaks, fingle and in clumps, 
at agreeable diſtances; and farther on the ſcene is 
finely varied. On pafling from hence through a 
wicket you enter another lawn, beyond which 
are wild ſhaggy precipices, hanging coppice ground, 
and ſmooth round hills between. In the center of 
this lawn before you is diſcovered the houſe, half 
hid with trees and buſhes. A little hanging wood, 
and a piece of winding water, which iſſues thro” 
a noble clump of large oaks and ſpreading beeches. 
At about ten or twelve miles diſtance appear lord 
Stamford's ground, and beyond theſe the Clee 
hills. Hence, paſſing ſtill along the top of tlie 
lawn, you croſs another gate, and begin to de- 
ſcend into the valley. About half way down is 
a ſmall bench, which throws the eye upon a near 
ſcene of hanging woods, and ſhaggy wild declivi- 
ties, intermixed with ſmooth green flopes, and 
ſcenes of cultivation. 25 

Returning into the greater lawn at the bottom 
you ſoon come to a ſeat, which gives a nearer view 
of the above-mentioned water, between the trunks 
of high overſhadowing oaks and beeches ; beyond 
which, the line of trees is continued down the 
valley to the right. At a diſtance to the left, ap- 
pears the top of Clent hill, and the houſe upon a 
ſwell, amidſt trees and buſhes. In the center the 
eye is carried down a length of lawn, till it reſts 

upon 
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the town and ſpice of Hales, with ſome 
beautiful pictureſque ground riſing behind them. 
Somewhat. out of the path, is a noble clump of 
ſtately beeches, in the center of which is a ſeat, 
inſcribed to Mr. Spence, 15 p18] 
No paſſing through a ſmall gate, you enter 
the Lover's walk, and proceed to a ſeat, where 
the water is ſeen at full length ſo agreeably ſhap- 
ed, and its bounds fo well concealed, that you 
may receive leſs pleaſure from many lakes of 
greater extent. On one ſide, the margin is fring- 
ed with alders; on the other, over-hung with 
ſtately oaks and beeches; and the middle beyond 
the water preſents the Hales-Owen ſcene, with 
a group of houſes on the flope behind, and the 
horizon well fringed with wood. Winding a few 
paces round the water's edge, you come to ano- 
ther ſmall bench, which preſents the former ſcene 
ſomewhat varied, with the addition. of a whited 
village, among trees upon a hill. Proceeding on, 
you enter the pleaſing gloom of this agreeable 
walk, and come to a bench, beneath a ſpreading 
beech, that over-hangs both the walk and wa- 
ters, which has been called the Aſſignation ſeat, 
Here the path begins gradually to afcend, beneath + * 
a depth of ſhade, by the fide of which is a ſmall 
bubbling rill, rolling over pebbles, or falling down 
in ſmall caſcades, all under cover, and taught to 
murmur very agreeably. This ſoft and penſive 
ſcene, ſtiled the Lover's walk, is terminated by an 
ornamented urn, inſcribed to Miſs Dolman, a 
beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. Shenſtone's, 
who died of the ſmall- pox, at about twenty-one 
years of age. The aſcent from hence winds up 
to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown over a 
rough ſcene of broken and furry ground, upon a 
piece of water in the flat, whoſe extremities are 
concealed behind trees and ſhrubs, amongſt _ 
| tne 
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the nouſe appears. The path ſtill winds under”? 
cover up the hill, the ſteep declivity of which i is 1 
ſomewhat eaſed by its ſerpentine (weep, till you 
come. to a ſmall bench, where the eye looking 
down a ſlope, beneath the ſpreading arms of oak 
and beech trees, paſſes firſt over ſome rough furry 
ground, then over water, to the large ſwelling ! 
lawn, in the center of which the houſe'is diſco- 
vered, among trees and thickets. This forms the 
fore- ground. Beyond this appears a ſwell of waſte 
furry land; diverſified with a cottage, and a road 
that winds behind a'tarm-houſe, and a fine clump - 
of trees. The back ſcene is a ſemicircular range 
of hills, diverſified with wood, ſcenes of cuitiva- 
tion and encloſures, to about four or five miles 
diſtance. Still winding up into the wood, you 
come to a: ſeat, with an opening through the 
trees, to a bridge of five piers, crofling a large 
piece of water, at about half a mile diſtance. The 
next feat looks down from a conſiderable height, 
along the ſide of a ſteep precipice, upon ſome ir- 
regular and pleaſing ground. 

- You now ſuddenly turn into a long, ſtrait walk 
in the wood, arched over with tall trees, and ter- 
minated by a ſmall ruſtic building. In the midſt 
of this avenue, you find a lofty Gothic ſeat, whence 
you look down a ſlope, through the wood on each 
fide. This view is, indeed, a fine one, the eye 
firſt travelling down over well variegated ground, 

into the valley, where is a large piece of water. 
From thence the ground rifes gradually, to the 
top of Clent hill, and the landſcape is enriched 
with a view of Hales- Owen, the late lord Dud- 
ley 's-houſe, and a large wood, belonging to lord 
Littelton. Hence you proceed to the ruſtic build- 

. ing juſt mentioned, which is a flight, unexpen- 
"i | five edifice, formed of rough, unhewn ſtone, call- 


ed the Temple of Pan, it having a trophy of the 
Tidia 
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Tibia and Syrinx, with an inſcription from Vir=, 
gi over the entrance. Hence mounting through 
is dark, umbrageous walk, you enter at once 
upon a lightſome, high, and natural terrace, 
whence the eye is thrown over, all the, ſcene you, 
have viewed before, with many additional ones, 
and the whole magnificent ſcene, finely terminat- 
ed by the Clee- bills, the Wrekin, and the Welch, 
mountains, at a prodigious diſtance, =_ . 

Hence returning back into the wood, and croſ-! 
ſing Pan's temple, you go directly down the ſlope, 
into another part of Mr. Shenſtone's ground, till 
you reach a ſeat under a noble beach, that preſents 
a rich Variety of fore: ground; and, at about half 
2 mile diſtance, a Gothic alcove on a hill, well 
covered with woods, a pretty cottage under trees, 
in the more diſtant part of the concave, and a 
farm-houſe on the right, all pictureſque objects, 
The next ſeat affords pretty much the ſame ſcenes, 
alittle enlarged, with the addition of that remark- 
able clump of trees, called Frankly-Beeches, ad- 
Joining to the old family ſeat of the Lytteltons, 
and from whence the preſent lord Lyttelton de- 
rives his title. You now come to a handiome. 
Gothic ſcreen, backed with a clump of firs, which. 
throws the eye in front, full upon a caſcade in the 
valley, iſſuing from þencath a dark ſhade of pop» 
lars. The houſe appears in the center of a large 
ſwelling lawn, buſhed with trees and thickets, 
The pleaſing variety of eaſy ſwells and hollows, 
bounded by ſcenes leſs ſmooth and cultivated, af- 
fords a moſt delightful picture of domeſtic tete 
ment and tranquility. 

You now deſcend to a ſeat inicribed to lord. 
Lyttelton, which preſents a beautiful view of. a. 
valley, gradually contracted, and ending in a group 
of mo t magnificent oaks and beeches. The right 
hand ſide is enlivened with two caſcades, and a 


winding 
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winding Beni ſeen at intervals, between tufts of 

trees and woodland. To the left appears the above- 
mentioned hanging- wood, with a Gothic ſcreen 
on the flope in the center. Winding ſtill down- 
wards, you come to a ſmall ſeat, where one of the 
offices of the houſe, and a view of a cottage on 
very high ground, is ſeen over the tops of the 
trees of the grove in the adjacent valley, The 
next ſeat exhibits another view of the ſame val- 
ley, the water gliding calmly along betwixt two 
ſeeming | groves, without any caſcade, 

\ You now deſcend to a beautiful gloomy ſcene, 
called Virgil's grove, not eaſy to be deſcribed. At 
the entrance you paſs by a ſmall obeliſk, with an 
inſcription in honour of Virgil. Before it is a 
bench, where ſome of the objects are ſeen again, 
but in a different point of light. The whole ſcene 
is dark and gloomy, conſiſting of a ſmall deep 
valley, incloſed by irregular tufts of hazle and 
other underwood, and. the whole over-ſhadowed 
with lofty trees, riſing out of the bottom of the 
valley, through which a copious ftream runs be- 
tween moſly banks, enamelled with primroſes, and 
a variety of wild wood-flowers. The firſt ſeat 
— approach is inſcribed to the celebrated poet 

Thomſon. This ſeat is placed upon a ſteep 
bank, on the edge of the valley, from which the 
eye is drawn down into the flat below, by the 
light that glimmers in front, and by the ſound of 
various cafcades, by which the winding ſtream is 
agreeably broken. Oppoſite to this ſeat the ground 
rifes again to a kind of dripping fountain, where 
a ſmall rill trickles down a rude niche of rock- 
work, thro! fern, liver-wort, and aquatic weeds; 
and winding under a bridge of one arch, falls in- 
to a ſmall lake, which catches it below. On the 
left is ſeen one of the moſt beautiful caſcades ima- 


ginable, through a kind of viſta or glade, down a 
precipice, 


Precipice, over-arched with trees. Vou now pro- 
ceed to a ſeat at the bottom of a large root, on 
the ſide of a flope, and on this ſeat is a very ele- 


gant inſcription, which begins thus: 


O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade; 

Nor let ambition e'er invade ; 

The tenants of this leafy bower, | 
That ſhun her paths, and light her power. 


The view from hence is a tranquil ſcene of wa- 
ter, gliding through ſloping ground, with a ſketch 
of the ſmall lake below. Farther on you loſe 
the ſight of the water, and only hear the noiſe. 
You now ſuddenly turn upon the high caſcade: 
the ſcene around 1s quite a grotto of native ſtone, 
and roots of trees. From hence a ſhady path on 
the left winds up to the head of the caſcade, and 
you paſs by the river by which it is ſupplied, in 
your way to the houſe. You then enter the 
ſhrubbery, by which the building is half ſurround- 
ed, where you find two ſeats, infcribed to two of 
Mr. Shenſtone's moſt particular friends. On en- 
tering this ſhrubbery, the firſt object that ſtrikes 
is a Venus de Medicis, by the fide of a baſon of 
gold-fiſh, encompaſſed with ſhrubs, and illuftrat- 
ed by a very elegant inſcription on the Modeſt Ve- 
nus. From hence an opening appears down the 
valley, over a lawn well edged with oaks, to a 
piece of water, croſſed by a conſiderable bridge, 
which, with the ſteeple of Hales, and a village 
amidit trees, form on the whole a very pleaſing 
picture. Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, 
by the ſide of a menageric for doves, you are com 
ducted to the houle. 

We ſhall now return back to Shrewſbury, and 
taking the road which leads north weſt, proceed 
to DRAYTON, a town ſeated on the river Tern, 
twenty miles north- north-eaſt of Shrewſbury, It 
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is a little obſcure place, which has a market on 
Wedneſdzys, and three fairs, held on the Wed- 
neſday before Palm-Sunday, the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and the 24th of October, for horned cattle, 
"horſes, ſheep, hogs, hempen and woollen cloth. 
Some authors have been inclined to think, that 
Drayton was a Roman ſtation, and Mr. Horfley 
ſuppoſes that this was the ancient Mediolanum, 
or that it was ſituated very near it; for he ob- 
ſerves, that if that ſtation be fixed on the river 
Tern, not far from Drayton, the diſtances every 
way mentioned in Antoninus's Itinerary, will an- 
ſwer with ſufficient exactneſs. He is of opinion, 
that the Roman ſtation ſtood on the eaſt fide of 
the river Tern, on a flip of land made by that 
and another ſtream. We find nothing very re- 
markable in modern hiſtory relating to this town, 
except a bloody battle that was fought near it, 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 
the thirty-ſeventh year of the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, in which above two thouſand men were 
killed, though neither fide 1s ſaid to have got the 
victory. 

ATHERLEY is a village three miles north of 
Drayton, and was formerly ſo conſiderable, as to 
have a market and fair, both which have been 
long diſuſed. 

Five miles fouth-weſt of Drayton is the village 
of STOKE, where was a caſtle upon the river Tern, 
which anciently belonged to the family of Verdun, 
when Theobald de Verdun, having no iſſue male, 
it went by his daughter Elizabeth, and her daugh- 
ter Iſabel, by marriage to Henry, lord Ferrers of 
Groby, who died in the ſeventeenth year of the 
reign of Edward the Third, and continued in this 
noble family for many ſureeto ns, in that branch 
cf it called the Ferrers of Tamworth, but it 1s 
now .in the noble family of Craven. Its remains 
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ſhew, that it was a very ſtrong ſtructure, but of 
no great beauty, eſpecially the two towers which 
are joined together: a part of it is converted into a 
dwelling- houſe. 

Eight miles to the north of Shrewſbury is 
We, which is ſituated near the head of the ri- 
ver Rodon, in a flat, but fertile country, which 
produces plenty of all ſorts of grain. "Fhe town 
is ſmall, conſiſting of three or four ſtreets, tole- 
rably well built. The market, which is on Thurſ- 
days, is but ſmall ; but it has four” fairs, which 
are held on the 6th of May, and on Holy Thurſ- 
day, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, linen, and 
flax ſeed; and on the 29th of June, and the 22d 
of November, for linen cloth, horned cattle, 
horſes and ſwine. The church ſtands on one fide. 
of the principal ſtreet, and conſiſts only of the nave, 
an iſle on the fouth fide, a chance], and a tower- 
ſteeple. It is a rectory, ſaid to be worth 4001, a 
year; the rectory-houſe is a very good one, and 
has pleaſant gardens, The pariſh is large, and 
contains two chapels of eaſe, namely, at New- 
town and Edſtaſton. Wem has alſo a Preſbyteri- 
an meeting- houſe, and one belonging to the me- 
thodiſts. It has likewiſe a free- ſchool founded by 
Sir Thomas Adams. lord mayor of London, in 
1545, and endowed for two maſters to teach La- 
tin, &c. apd an Engliſh maſter. 'Wem had a 
earriſon for the parliament in the great rebellion, 
and ſoon after the reftoration had a great fire, 
which conſumed the church, and a conſiderable 
part of the town. In the reign of James the Se- 
cond, that infamous tool of arbitrary power, chan- 
cellor Jefferies, was created baron of Wem; but 
his title was extinct in his ſon John lord Jefferies, 
who had no male iſſue. 

Sir Thomas Adams, citizen and lord mayor of 
London, and a man of great eminence in the 
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ſeventeenth century, was born in 1586, at Wem 
in Shropſhire, educated at the vniverſity of Cam- 
bridge, and bred a draper in London. Jn 1639 he 
was choſen ſheriff of that city; after which he 
roſe gradually to be maſter of the Draper's compa- 
ny, alderman, preſident of St. Thomas's hoſpi- 
tal, one of the repreſentatives for the city in par- 
liament, lord mayor of London, and father of the 
city. During the civil wars, he adhered to king 
Charles the F irſt, for whoſe cauſe he was a conſi- 
derable ſufferer ; and, as a reward for his loyalty, 
to that unfortunate prince, he was, upon the re- 
ſtoration of king Charles the Second, advanced 
to the honour of knighthood, He founded the 
above free-ſchool at the place of his nativity, and 
an Arabic profeſſorſhip at Cambridge; and he 
likewiſe cauſed to be printed, at his own expence, 
the Perſian Goſpels, and tranſmitted them into the 
eaſtern parts of the world: Thus throwing, as he 
himſelf expreſſed it, a fone at the forehead of Ma- 
| bomet. He died February 24th, 1667, aged eigh- 
ty-one. . 1 
About five miles north by weſt of Wem is 
BuRGH, where it is ſuppoſed a ſmall city once 
ſtood, though at preſent the ruins can hardly be 
diſcerned ; however, Roman coins are often found 
here, with bricks, that are well known to be Ro- 
man. The inhabitants have a tradition, that here 
was a famous city, in the days of king Arthur, to 
whom the common people aſcribe every thing that 
is uncommon; but no author has given us the 
leaſt hint of what was its Roman name. | 
- REDcASTLE, which is ſituated about a mile 
from Burgh, was built upon a rock of reddiſh 
ſtone, and was anciently the ſeat of the family of 
Laypole. About Mr. Camden's time, there were 
conſiderable ruins of this caſtle, though at preſent 
there are only ſome pieces of the walls remaining. 
From 
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From Wem the road extends nine miles north 
to WHiTCHURCH, which is ſituated near the bor- 
ders of Cheſhire, fourteen miles from Cheſter, 
and one hundred and forty from London, and has 
been alſo called Black-Meer, from the name of a 
meer of a blackiſh water, on which ſtood the ma- 
nor-houſe. Tt is a pleaſant, large, populous 
town, with a handſome church, that is 'a 
modern ſtructure, in which are ancient monu- 
ments of the Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury. It 
is built of ſtone, and has a tower with eight bells, 
a clock and chimes at the weſt end. It conſiſts 
of a nave or body, and two fide iſles, has galleries 
on the ſouth, north, and weſt ſides, an is very 
regularly pewed. The living is a rectory worth 
700 J. per annum, and the duke of Wü 
is the patron. There is alſo a meeting-houſe in 
the town for diſſenters. The pariſh extends about 
four miles in length, and is nearly of the ſame 
breadth. It has three hamlets, Great and Little 
Aſh on the eaſt, and Tilſtock on the ſouth, at 
which laſt place is a chapel of eaſe; the miniſter 
of which is paid by the rector of Whitchurch. 
The town is well ſupplied with good water, and 
has a free-ſchool, endowed for a maſter and uſher, 
the former of whom has a houſe to live in. There 
is here alſo a ſchool, founded by one Mr. Higgon- 
ſon, where poor children are taught gratis, to 
read and write Engliſh. The ſame gentleman 
likewiſe built fix alms-houſes, which his wife and 
daughter endowed with 5 1. per annum each,” 
The wake is kept on the 8th of October, if it be 
Sunday, or elſe, on the Sunday after, No ma- 
nufacture is carried on here; but as the roads from 
London to Cheſter, and from Cheſter to London, 
Jeads through the town, its trade'chiefly depends 
on the refort of travellers. The lands of this 
pariſh are, in general, level, and conſiſts chiefly 
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of arable, paſture, and meadow ground, and 
produce wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas and beans ; 
large quantities of cheeſe are alſo made in this pa- 
riſh. This town is ſaid to have raiſed a whole re- 
iment in the civil wars, for the ſervice of king 
harles the Firſt, It has a market on Fridays, 
and two fairs, held on Witſun-Monday, and the 
28th of October, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, 
ſwine, flaxen and hempen cloth, and ſome wool- 
len. At this town was an hoſpital before the 
reign of king Henry the Third, for ſeveral poor 
brethren, but its revenues were afterwards an- 
nexed to the abbey of Haghmon. 
Wee ſhall now return back to Shrewſbury, and 
take the road which leads north by weſt to Er- 
LESMERE, fo called from its being ſeated on the 
fide of an extenſive meer. It is a moderately large 
town, and is tolerably well built. It has a market 
on Tueſdays, much frequented by the Welch, and 
four fairs, held on the third Tueſday in April, on 
Whitſun-Tueſday, Auguſt 25, and November 
14, for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep. The 
church is an ancient ſtructure, conſiſting of a 
nave, two fide iſles, a chancel, and a tower ſtee- 
ple, and is a vicarage in the gift of the duke of 
ridgewater, who is lord of the manor. Near 
the church is a neat vicarage-houſe. The 
pariſh is very extenſive, and contains two cha- 
Fra of eaſe, which are at Penley and Welch- 
ampton. Theſe have been augmented with 
queen Anne's bounty, and are now, in a man- 
ner, independent of the vicar, The pariſh 85 
in general, very level, well wooded, and pro 
duces all forts of grain, with conſiderable 1 
tities of cheeſe. Game is very plentiful, eſpe- 
cially woodcocks, many of which are potted here 
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This town had anciently a caſtle, which king 
John gave, together with the territory of Elleſ- 
mere, to Llewellin, prince of North Wales, who 
married Joan, his natural daughter. In the reign 
of Henry the Third it came to the Stranges; but 
was afterwards in the poſſeſſton of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, knight, lord keeper in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and lord chancellor in that of James 
the Firſt, who made him baron of Elleſmere, 
which title is now enjoyed by his lineal deſcendant 
the duke of Bridgewater, | 

Seven miles north-weſt of Shrewſbury is NEss, 
a ſmall village, famous on account of a craggy 
rock hanging over it in which is a cave, 

The village of Ruiton is two miles north-weſt. 
of Nels, and has a fair on the 5th of July, for 
horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. | 

Seven miles north-weſt of Ruiton is OswEs- 
TRY, a town ſeated in the north-weſt part of the 
county. Its original name was Maſerfield, which 
was built, as Caradoc of Lancarvan tells us, by 
Madoc, the brother of Mereduc, and was walled 
round by the Allans, earls of Arundel. The 
Welch call it Croix Oſwald. The name of 
Oſweſtry is taken from Oſwald, king of Nor- 
thumberland, who was defeated- and flain in a 
bloody battle fought here by Penda, a pagan 
prince of the Mercians, who afterwards ordered 
his body to be quartered, and his head to be fixed 
on a tree or pole. The town ſeems to have had 
its firſt encreaſe from religion, for the Chriſtians 
of that age eſteemed it a moſt holy place; and Bede 
ſays, that where Oſwald was ſtain, great mira- 
cles were wrought. There was once a caſtle at 
this place, to which a hundred and eleven towns 
belonged, all which king Richard the Second an- 
nexed to the principality of Cheſter, upon the at- 
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tainder of Richard, earl of Arundel. Oſweſtry 
gave the title of baron to the duke of Norfolk, 
but is now only a dirty, ill-built town. It has a 
church, a Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, and a 
ood grammar-ſchool, with an excellent charity- 
ſchool, for forty boys, beſides girls, who are both 
clothed and. taught. It was anciently a borough, 
and 1s governed by a mayor, but ſends no member 
to parliament. It has a market on Mondays, and 
four fairs, held on the 15th of March, the 13th 
of May, the 15th of Auguſt, and the 11th of 
December, for ſheep and horned cattle. Camden 
was ſo much addicted to aſtrology, that he tells 
us, the eclipſes of the ſun in aries, have been ve- 
ry fatal to this town, for that in the years 1542 
and 1567, when the ſun was ſo eclipſed, it ſuf- 
| fered very much by fire; and that in the firſt, two 
long ſtreets, with great riches, were conſumed-; 
and in the ſecond, two hundred houſes, that is, 
one hundred and forty within the walls, and ſixty 
without, beſides much corn, . cattle, cloth, and 
other effects. This town had formerly a great 
trade in Welch cottons and flannels, but it is 
now. ſo much decayed, that there is ſcarce a houſe 
in it fit to accommodate a traveller. 

The chief ſeats near it are Halſton, belonging 
to — Mytton, Eſq; Lanvorda, to Sir Wat- 
kins Williams Wynne; Porkington, to 
Owen, Eſq; and Chirk-caſtle, to Richard Mid- 
dleton, Eſq; 

To the north-weſt of Oſweſtry is a hill trench- 
ed round, with a three-fold ditch, called Handi- 
nus, that is, the Old Palace. The neighbours 
ſay, that here was an ancient city, but others 
think it was the camp, either of king Oſwald, or 
of Pemba. 

Three miles from Oſweſtry ſtood WriTTING=-, 
Ton caſtle, formerly the caltle of the Fitz- 
Guarrins, 
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Guarrins, who came from St. Guarrin in Lor- 
rain, when one of them married the daughter 
and heireſs of William Peverell, who is ſaid to 
have built the caſtle. 

In this part of Shropſhire ſtands Knock caſ- 
tle, which gave title of baron Strange to the earls 
of Derby, till upon the death of earl James, in 
17 50, it fell to James, duke of Athol. The fa- 
mily of Strange, are commonly called le Strange, 
and in Latin Extranei, on account of their being 
ſtrangers brought into England by king Henry the 
Second, 

Five miles ſouth of Oſweſtry is LLanamo- 
NACH, or LLANYMINECH, a village borderin 
on the county of Montgomery, which has two 
fairs, held on the 29th of May, and the 2gth of 
September, for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep. 


Beſides the eminent perſons already mention- 
ed, this county has produced the following great 
men. 

Benjamin Whichcote, an eminent divine in the 
ſeventeenth century, was deſcended from a gen- 
teel family, and born, March the 11th, 1610, at at | 
Whichcote-hall, his father's ſeat, in the pariſh . 
of Stoke in Shropſhire. Having completed his 
courſe of academical learning at Emanuel eol- 
lege, Cambridge, he entered into orders; and ſet- 
ting up a Sunday's afternoon lecture, continued 
it for the ſpace of twenty years. In the mean 
time he became one of the univerſity preachers, 
minifter of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, 
provoſt of King's college in Cambridge, and rec- 
tor of Milton in that county. Duriog the civil 
war he complied with the powers then in being; 
but acted, through the whole of it, with ſuch 
uncommon prudence, that, upon the reſtoration, 
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though he was removed from his provoſtſhip, he 
was yet ſoon after preſented, by the crown, to 
the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, London. 
This living he held till his death, which hap- 
pened in May, 1683. His funeral ſermon was 
preached by Dr. Tillotfon, who has drawn his 
character to a very great advantage. And, in 
1698, his Select Sermons were publiſhed at Lon- 
don, by the late earl of Shaftſbury, author of 
the Charaferi/lics, who prefixed to them a pre- 
face of his own compoſing. 

'Bhomas Hide, one of the moſt learned wri- 
ters of the ſeventeenth century, was born, June 
29, 1636, at Billingſley near Bridgenorth in this 
county, and educated at Kings college, Cambridge. 
Before he had arrived at the eighteenth year of his 
age, he had acquired ſuch a knowledge in the 
Oriental languges, that he aſſiſted Dr. Walton, 
afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, in preparing his 
edition of the Polyglot bible. He then become 
ſucceflively head keeper of the Bodleian library, 
prebendary of Sarum, archdeacon of Glouceſter, 
profeſſor of Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford, and 
canon of Chriſt church. He died February the 
38th, 1702, and was buried at Hamborough in the 
county of Glouceſter. His works are numerous. 
His Hiftoria Religionis Veterum Perſarum Eorum- 
gue Magorum, is the beſt known, and moſt ef- 
teemed. . | 

William Wycherley, a celebrated wit, and ex- 
'cellent comic poet, was the eldeſt fon of Daniel 
'Wycherley, Eſq; of Cleve in Shropſhire ; and was 
born at that place in the year 1640. Being ſent 
to France at the age of fifteen, he fell there into 
the company of Madam de Montaufier, one of 
the moft accompliſhed ladies of the French court; 
with whole politeneſs he was fo highly charmed, 
that he renounced the proteſtant, and embraced 

the 
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the catholic faith. This laſt, however, he after- 
wards relinquiſhed, and was reconciled to the 
church of England, upon his return to his native 
country, a little before the reſtoration. He then 
entered himſelf of Queen's- college, Oxford, and 
afterwards of the Middle-Temple, London; but 
ſoon quitted the dry ſtudy of the law, for the 
more agreeable purſuits of polite literature. In 
1672, he wrote his firſt comedy, called Love in @ 
Mood, or St. Fames's Park, which was aCted with 
applauſe, and introduced him into the acquain- 
tance of the moſt eminent wits of the age. Soon 
after appeared his Gentleman-Dancing- Mafter, his 
Plain- dealer, and his Country Wife; all which met 
with a favourable reception. He engaged the 
eſteem and friendſhip of George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, who not only admitted him into the 
cloſeſt familiarity, but likewiſe beſtowed upon him 
{ome very lucrative poſts. King Charles the Se- 
cond too, gave him ſome {ignal marks of his fa- 
vour. He even paid him the compliment of a vi- 
fit, when he lay fick, at his lodgings, in Bow- 
ſtreet, Covent- Garden. But all the fair proſpects 
which he had at court, was ruined by his marriage 
with the counteſs of Drogheda, which, as it was 
concluded without the king's knowledge, was re- 
dented as an inſtance of the higheſt ingratitude. 
His lady, it is true, who ſurvived the match but 
a fe- years, ſettled upon him her whole fortune; 
but his ticle being diſputed after her death, the 
expence of the law-ſuit, and other neceſſary diſ- 
burſements, reduced him at laſt fo low, that, not 
being able to ſatisfy his creditors, he was thrown 
into priſon. Here he continued for the ſpace of 
leven years, when he was happily releaſed by the 
bounty of king James the Second, who not only 
paid his-debts, but gave him a penſion of 200 J. 
a year. Still, however, he was not free from dif- 
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ficultics. His modeſty would not allow him to 
diſcover all his debts ; ſo that he continued to be 
encumbered till the death of his father ; and even 
then, the eftate which deſcended to him, was 
clogged with the moſt ftrit and ſevere limitations. 
He married a young gentlewoman of fortune about 
eleven days before his death, which happened in 
December 1715. His body was interred in Covent- 
Garden church. Beſides his plays, he wrote a great 
number of poems, which were publiſhed at Lon- 
don in one volume, folio. Lord Lanſdowne honour- 
ed his memory with an excellent panegyric. 

Jobn Benbow, vice-admiral of the blue ſqua- 
dron, and ane of the moſt gallant ſea-officers this 
kingdom has ever produced, was deſcended of an 
ancient family in Shropſhire, and born about the 
year 1650. He was early initiated in the ſea- ſer- 
vice; and after acting, for ſome time, as maſter of 
a mexchantſhip, was introduced into the navy by 
the following incident, Having, in an engage- 
ment with a Sallee Rover, taken thirteen of the 
enemy, he cauſed their heads to be cut off, and 
thrown into a tub of pork-pickle ; and upon his 
arrival at Cadiz went aſhore, follewed by a ne- 
gro-ſervant, with the Moor's heads in a ſack. The 
officers of the revenue demanded to ſee the con- 
tents, which the captain told them, were ſalt pro- 
viſions for his own uſe ; but upon their ſtill inſiſt- 
ing on looking into the fack, Mr, Benbow replied 
ſternly, I teld you they were ſalt proviſions for my 
own uſe, Ceſar threw them down upon the table ; 
and, gentlemen, if you like them, they are at your 
ſervice. The king of Spain was ſo charmed with 
this adventure of our hero, that he recommended 
him warmly to king James the Second of Eng- 
land, who gave him the command of a ſhip of 
war. From this time he roſe by the force of pure 
merit, and without any court intereſt or intrigue, 

. * 
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to the firſt offices in the navy; ſignalized bimſelf 
in ſeveral deſcents upon the French coaſt; purſu- 

ed the famous Du Bart, whom, however, he could - 
not overtake ; and aſſerted the honour of the Bri- 
tiſh flag in the Weſt-Indies, and wherever elſe he 
commanded. But the greateſt and moſt important 
action, that ever he performed, was in 1702, 
when, with bis own ſhip, aſſiſted by two others 
for all the reſt of his captains ſhamefully declined _ 
ghting) he maintained a deſperate battle againſt 
a whole French ſquadron, for the ſpace of four 
days, and on the morning of the fifth had his 
right leg ſhattered to picces, by a chain-ſhot. 
Such was his undaunted fpirit, that when, in this 
miſerable condition, he was carried down to be 
dreſt, and one of his lieutenants expreſſed great 
ſorrow for the loſs of his leg, he briſklyreplied, 1 
am ſorry for it too, but bad rather bave loſt them 
„ both, than to have ſeen this diſhonour brought - 
upon the Englith nation. But, do you hear, if 
„ another ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like 
«© brave men, and fight it out.” He recovered from 
the fever, produced by this accident ; but vexa- 
tion at the bad behaviour of his captains, two of 
whom were afterwards ſhot for cowardice, co-ope- 
rating with a conſumption, with which he was 
now ſeized, put a period to his life on the 4th af 

November, 1702. | 
Thomas Bray, doctor of divinity, an eminent, 
learned, and pious divine of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, was born, 1656, at Marton in Shropſhire, 
educated at Hart hall in Oxford, and entering in- 
to holy orders, became vicar of Oger-Whitacre, 
in the county of Warwick. His learning and 
abilities having recommended him to the notice of 
Dr. Compton, | biſhop of London, that prelate 
pitched upon him as a proper perſon for modelling 
the infant church of Maryland, and fixing it up 
| on 
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on a ſolid foundation; and this commiſſion Dr. 
Bray executed with a prudence and perſeverance, 
which, conſidering the numerous obſtacles he met 
with, are altogether ſurprizing. He eſtabliſhed 
parochial libraries in moſt of the colonies of Ame- 
rica, as alſo in many parts of England; and it 
was for this purpoſe he wrote his Bibliotheca Pa- 
rochialit. It was likewiſe owing chiefly to his 
. zealous endeavours, that The Society for the propa- 
gation fra Goſpel in foreign parts, was firſt inſti- 
tuted. Upon his return from America, he accept- 
ed the donative of. St. Botolph without Aldgate ; 
and from this time forward he employed himſelf 
moſtly in writing thoſe books, which he after- 
wards publiſhed. His Martyrology, or Papal Uſur- 
pation, appeared in 1712; his Directorium Miſſio- 
narium, and his Primordia Bibliothecaria in 1726. 
He died February the 15th, 1730, in the ſeventy- 
third year of his age. 
William Shenſtone, a juſtly celebrated poet of 
the preſent century, was the eleſt fon of a plain, 
uneducated country gentleman in this county, who 
farmed his own eftate. The father, ſenſible of 
his ſon's extraordinary capacity, ſent him a com- 
moner to Pembroke-college in Oxford, deſigning 
him for the church ; but though he had the mott 
awful notions of the wiſdom, power, 'and good- 
neſs of God, he could never be perſuaded to en- 
ter into orders. In his private opinions, he ad- 
hered to no particular ſect, and hated all religious 
diſputes» Tenderneſs was his peculiar characte- 
riſtic, he ſhewed it to all who differed from him, 
and his friends, domeſtics, and poor neighbours, 
daily experienced the effects of his benevolence. 
This virtue he frequently carried to ſuch an ex- 
ceſs, as ſeemed to border upon weakneſs; yet if 
any one of his friends treated him ungenerouſly, he 
was not eaſily reconciled, On ſuch occaſions, 
however, 
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however, he uſed a maxim worthy of being obſery- 
ed and imitated. ** I never, ſaid he, will be a 
e revengeful enemy, but I cannot, it is not in 
my nature, to be half a friend.” He was no 
oeconomiſt, for the generoſity of his temper, pre- 
vented his paying a proper regard to the uſe of 
money, he exceeded therefore the bounds of his 
paternal fortune; but if we confider the perfect 
paradiſe he had raiſed around him, of which we 
have given a particular deſcription, the hoſpitali- 
with which he lived, his indulgence to his ſer- 
vants, his charities to the indigent, and all out 
of an eſtate that did not exceed 3001. a year, one 
ſhould rather wonder that he left any thing behind 
him, than blame his want of oeconomy, yet he 
left more than ſufficient to pay all his debts; and 
by his will appropriated his whole eftate for that 
purpoſe. Though he had a high opinion of ma- 
ny among the fair ſex, was fond of their ſociety, 
and no ſtranger to the tendereſt impreſſions, he 
forbore to marry, A paſhon he entertained in his 
youth, was with difficulty ſurmounted. The la- 
dy was the ſubject of that admirable paſtoral, in 
four parts, which has been ſo univerſally, and fo 
juſtly admired; and which one would have thought, 
mult have ſoftened the proudeſt and moſt obdurate 
heart. His works have been publiſhed by Mr. 
Dodſley, in three volumes; octavo. The firſt vo- 
lume contains his poetical works, which are par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by an amiable elegance and 
beautiful ſimplicity ; the ſecond volume contains 
his proſe-works, and the third his letters, &c, 
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* XOMERSETSHIRE is fo talled 
* 8 Vs from the town of Somerton, which 
was formerly the moſt celebrated and 
| chief town in the county, whence it 
Has been called by ſome authors the county of So- 
merton. It may properly be conſidered as a mari- 
time county, it being waſhed on the north-weſt 
by Briſtol-channel; on the north it is bounded 
by Glouceſterſhire ; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire and 
A ae. of Dorſerſhire ; on the ſouth by Dorſet- 
ſhire and Devonſhire ; and on the weſt hs Devon- 
ſhire. This county is of conſiderable extent, it 
being ſixty miles in length from eaſt to welt, fifty 
in breadth from north to ſouth, and two hundred 
miles in circumference. Glaſtenbury, which is 
ſeated nearly in the middle of the county, is one 
hundred and twenty miles weſt of London. 
Camden, in his Britannia, places this county 
in the territory inhabited by the Belgae. How- 
ever, Tacitus, when he relates the victories of 
Oſtorius, mentions the Iceni and Cangi, as con- 
quered by him; and the latter he ſays, dwelt 
- hereabouts, at a ſmall diſtance from the Iriſh ſea. 
Hence Camden conjectures, that the Cangi, be- 
ing a ſmall people, might be comprehended under 
the Belgae; but Dr. Tanner, chancellor of Nor- 
wich, who has with great induſtry ſearched into 
the antiquities of theſe parts, is of opinion, that 
all the northern-part of Wiltſhire may be allowed 
to 
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to have been the habitations. of the Cangi, be- 
cauſe the whole courſe of Oſtoriuss march ſeems 
to be a proof, that the Cangi lived in this part of 
the iſland ; for when that general had vanquithed 
them, and ſettled a colony at Camelodunum, that 
is Camelet, in this county, he marched to ſubdue 
the Silures, or the inhabitants of South Wales, 
and from thence went to the Ordovices, or thote 
of North Wales. Now as this might be. done 
without harraſſing his ſoldiers, it is not to be fup- 
poſed that he marched any other way thither. 
Beſides, Lipſius conjectures, that inſtead of the 
Ceni Magni of Caefar, we ought to read Iceni 
Cangi; and if this be allowed, the Iceni and 
Cangi muſt be placed in the ſouth parts of Brit- 
tain, and the Cangi, in all probability will fall to 
the lot of Somerſetſhire and the north of Wilt- 
ſhire. Beſides, the Briſtol channel may probably 
be the ſea which Tacitus tells us, looks towards 
Ireland, near which the Cangi lived. Likewiſe 
the Avon, called Antona by Pacitus, on which 
Oſtorius had, before the rebellion of the Britons, 
erected ſeveral garriſons ; will very well anſwer 
the river Tacitus ſpeaks of. 1 
There is but one Roman ſtation in this county, 
taken notice of by Antoninus in his Itinerary, and 
this he calls Equae Solis, which is the ſame as 
Bath; but there were other Roman fortreſſes, and 
one city mentioned by Ptolemy, named Iſcbalis. 
As for the Roman roads in this county, the Foſſe 
is the chief, if not the only one. It paſſes from 
Salfleet to Lincolnſhire, through Nettingham- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſhire, to Bath, from whence it paſſes to Il- 
cheſter, and preſeryes its name in the neighbour- 
hood. Dr. Stukeley is convinced, that the pave- 
ment of black ſtone laid edge way, fouth of this 
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place towards Dorſetſhire, is the work of the Ro- 
mans, and in its original form. | 
Under the Weſt-Saxon kings, this county was 
ſubject to certain earls, who had the power of de- 
termining all controverfies of right and wrong, 
and the puniſhing malefactors within their juriſ- 
diction ; but we find nothing remarkable in hiſ- 
tory concerning them, till William the Conque- 
ror deprived the Saxon nobility of their honours 
and eſtates, placing Normans in their room. 
The principal rivers of Somerſetſhire are the 
Avon, the Brent, and the Parret. Of the Avon, 
which is likewiſe called the Weſt-Avon, we have 
already given an account, in our deſcription of 
Glouceſterſhire. The Brent, alſo called the Bry, 
and the Bru, riſes in Selwood foreſt, in the eaſt 
part of the county, and running weſtward, di- 
vides the county into nearly two equal parts, and 
falls into the Briſtol channel, a few miles north 
of Bridgewater. The Parret, or Pedred, riſes in 
the ſouthermoſt part of the county, near Crew- 
kern, and running north-weſt, is joined by the 
Ivel, or Evel, the Tone or Thone, the Ordred, 
and ſome other ſmall rivers; and diſcharges itſelf 
into Bridgewater-bay. The other leſs conſidera- 
ble rivers in this county are the Frome, which 
'waſhes the eaſtern; borders of the county; the 
Axe, the Ex, and the Torr. 3 
Somerſetſhire is remarkable for having two of 
the moſt celebrated mineral waters in the king- 
dom; that is, thoſe of Bath and Briſtol, beſides 
others of different kinds. 
Bath water, when viewed by itſelf in a ſmall 
quantity, appears clear and tranſparent, but when be- 
held in the bath, the ſurface is of a ſea- green co- 
Jour. The ſmell is not very agreeable, eſpecially 
in the Hot- bath. With regard to the experiments 
made with it, it is obſeryable, that when carried 
| at 
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at a diſtance from Bath, it will precipitate fil- 
ver out of ſpirit of nitre into a hardiſh curd. 
The King's Bath and Hot-bath will turn the ſo- 
lution of filver white, with a bluiſh caſt, which 
becomes gradually more duſk-coloured, and then 
depoſites a dark grey ſediment. The ſolution of 
_ Engliſh vitriol, mixed with this water, turns to 
a pearl colour ; that is, with the King's Bath and 
Hot-bath, and both will be covered with a thin 
variegated pellicle. With oil of vitriol and other 
acids, the Bath waters will excite ſome inteſtine 
motion, and greatly blunt the acidity. If one 
bore of boiling milk be mixed with two parts of 
Bath water, a thin whey and curd will appear, if 
the water be juſt taken up. A dram of ſyrup of 
violets, will give a graſs green colour to an ounce 
of the King's Bath water, as well as of the Hot- 
bath, in twenty-four hours time. 

Some experiments ſhew, there is a vitriolic 
Opie in the Bath water ; for if it be taken 
reſh from the pump, in 'clear froſty weather, 
galls will tinge it of a purple colour ; but when 
cold they ſcarce make any alteration at all. It is 
generally thought to be owing to the ferruginous 
principle of Bath water, that it will make better 
and blacker ink than common water. Like- 
wiſe the ſand of the Baths, expoſed to the air for 
ſome time, will become vitriolic, and make ink 
with infuſion of galls. That there is an oker in 
this water, appears from the yellow colour of the 
ſtones in the bottom of the Bath ; and from the 
yellow matter, like thin cream, floating on the 
ſurface of the water, in the winter time. wy 
From theſe and other experiments, it is conelu- 
ded, that there is a mixture of calcarious fub+ 
ſtance with the oker; and the mud is found to 
conſiſt of a bluiſh clay, with ſome teſtaceous par- 
ticles ; and when it has been uſed as a cataplaſm, 

it 
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it has ſomewhat of the ſmell of ſulphur, and 
when rubbed on ſilver, it changes it black. The 
ſand thrown on a red\hot iron, emits a blue flame 
with a ſulphureous ſmell, and being expoſed to 
the air, becomes vitriolic, as before obſerved. 

A gallon of the Queen's Bath water will yield 
pe. hundred and fifty-fve grains of ſediment, the 
ot- bath one hundred #. thirty-nine, and the 

Croſs-bath one hundred and thirty. The quan- 

tity of a calcarious and argillaceous ſubſtance, is 
double to that of the ſaline; the quantity of 
falt in each gallop ſcarce exceeds forty-three 
grains, and the reſt of the matter is a grit, with 
a blue ſulphureous earth or marl. The groſs re- 
1 emits a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, with a 
ue flame upon calcination, and by this opera- 
tion a fourth part of the weight is jo by burn- 
ing away. The reſult of all the obſervations of 
different phyſicians plainly ſhew, that the mine- 
rals in Bath water, conſiſt of a calcarious and 
marly earth and oker, a marine or ſea ſalt, a lit- 
tle calcarious nitre, and vitriol, a little bitumen, 
and a very ſmall quantity of ſulphur, which laſt 
can be made to appear no otherwiſe, than by con- 
ſequences, 2 | | - 

The Bath phyſicians are agreed, that the Bath 
waters are uſeful in all diſeaſes of the head and 
nerves, ſuch as convulſions, palfies, and epilep- 
ties; and in all diſeaſes of the ſkin and obſtructions 
of the bowels ; in ſcirrhoſities of the liver, ſpleen 
and meſentery; in moſt diſeaſes of women, and 
in the ſcuryy and ſtone. The Bath waters are 
certainly a moſt powerful deobſtruent, and their 
energy is fo great, and their operation ſo ſudden, 
that a very exact preparation of the body is re- 
quired, and a {trier regimen than in drinking 
other waters. Likewiſe a regard muſt be had to 
the habit of the body, the ſeaſon of the year, the 
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er of the diſeaſe, the changes of the wea- 
ther, and the different degrees of heat in the ſe- 
veral Baths. As for inſtance, the heat of the 
King's Bath, without due precautions, is apt to 
inflame the blood, heat the bowels, and ſome- 
times cauſe a fit of the gout. As to the manner of 
operation of the Bath waters, whether by bathing, 
or drinking, or both, their effects are thus enu- 
merated. Externally, they will heat, dry, at- 
tenuate, reſolve and ſtrengthen; have a ſingular 
virtue in diſeaſes from a cold and moiſt cauſe. 
They eaſe pains, diſperſe cold tumours, dry up 
moiſt-ulcers, and are very advantageous in phleg- 
matic diſeaſes, It is alſo remarkable, that no- 
thing more effectually prevents too great a corpu- 
lency than the frequent uſe of theſe Baths, Ba- 
thing cures contractions and relaxations of the 
limbs, reſtoring loſt ſenſe and motion; but it is 
not proper in a fit of the gout ; yet in the decline 
of that diſtemper it is. It is alſo highly ſervicea- 
ble to thoſe, whoſe ſinews are impaired and erip- 
pled, by ſevere fits, and their frequent returns. 
The Bath waters taken inwardly, to two or 
three quarts, commonly give two or three ſtools 
extraordinary; and it is remarked of the Hot- 
bath, that it generally keeps the body open, 
while the King's Bath has a contrary effect, 
When they are uſed as an alterative, they dilute, 
attenuate, ſweeten, ſtrengthen and heal, correcting 
the acrimony of the firſt paſſages, and curing the 
many diſorders of thoſe parts. They ſupply a 
want of ſpirits, and are good in diſeaſes, where 
the ſecretions are diminiſhed : as well as in all 
cachectic and ſcorbutic habits of body. They 
are very ſucceſsful in hypocondriac diforders, 
and melancholy, as well as in diſorders of the 
urinary paſſages, particularly ſharpneſs of urine, 


the ſtrangury, gravel and ulcers of the bladder. 
| The 
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The uſual time of bathing and drinking theſe wa- 
ters, is generally five or ſix weeks, and in obſti- 
nate caſes, they muſt be repeated every year. The 
common quantity drank, is from a pint to a quart, 
and half a pint a day; but ſome have been allowed 
to driak a gallon every day; and then the patient 


* muſt begin with ſmall doſes, 


Briſtol water iſſues out of a rock, and in that 
City is called the Hot Well-water. It is ſeated on 
the north ſide of the river Avon, and. when firſt 
drawn off, is generally of a whitiſh colour, 
which it gradually loſes as it grows cold, and ma- 
ny ſmall bubbles ariſe in it when taken from the 

ump. The taſte is exceeding ſoft, pleaſant and 
milky, at the ſpring head, and is very agrecable 


to the ſtomach ; but it leaves a ſort of ſtipticity 
on the palate. it is entirely without ſmell, and 
is only luxe-warm to the touch. It keeps well in 


botties that are well ſtopped, loſing only a part of 
the elaſtic air, which flies off before the 1 
can be put in. | 
With regard to chymical experiments; if a 
glaſs of water be poured upon a few grains of val 
ammoniac, it immediately diſſolves it, with a very 
ſenſible efferveſcence, Oil of tartar, not only 
roduces the ſame effect, but renders the water 
mil<y, which after a had goes off, and lets fall. 
a light, earthy precipitate, Diſſolved ſoap, drop- 
ped into a glaſs of water, immediately curdles, 
and in a ſhort time, the ſurface is covered with a 


greaſy ſubſtance, and the water below becomes 


turbid. Twenty drops of the ſolution of blver, 
mixed with three ounces of the freſh water, in 
three hours made it appear, as if a ſmall quantity 
of ink had been dropped therein. 

Theſe, and other experiments, ſeem to de— 
clare, that there i, ſome degree of an acid in 


the Briſtol water, though not diſcoverable by the 


tafle; 
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taſte ; there is alſo a ſmall potion of ſulphur, 
becauſe when bottles filled with this water happen 
to be broken, it will ſtink very much. A gallon. 
contains about thirty-four grains of ſediment, 
which is of a light grey colour, of a brackiſh 
taſte, and bitter in the throat, It will ferment 
with acids, and turn green after ſome time with 
ſyrup of violets. The ſalt is white, but will not 
ferment with diſtilled vinegar ; and in the air it 
will grow damp. | | 

Briſtol water is generally allowed to be cooling, 
cleanſing and balſamic, with a conſiderable degree 
of aſtringency, which renders it excellent in the 
diabetes: it will alſo open the urinary paſſages 
obſtructed 'by gravel, It is uſeful in many chro- 
nic diſeaſes, that will not yield to a common 
courſe of medicine, and it is ſerviceable in man 
internal inflammations. It ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, promotes an appetite, aſſiſts digeſtion, and 
will' cure the firſt ſtages of a conſumption. It is 
good in diſorders of the eye, and will cure ulcers. 
therein, if taken warm from the pump, and ap- 
plied with a ſoft rag: it has alſo cured many ſchro- 
phulous ulcers, by waſhing them in this water, 
and likewiſe thofe of the cancerous kind, by 
drinking the water at the ſame time: it has alſo 
been found ſucceſsful in the bloody-flux, all in- 
ternal ulcers, and preternatural diſcharges, and 
bleedings of every kind, 

The method of drinking the water when the 
patient firſt comes down, is to go to the pump- 
room in the morning, and drink a glaſs or two be- 
fore bicak faſt, as alſo about five in the afternoon; 
the next day the patient takes three glaſſes before 
. breakfaſt, and three in the Afternoon ; and this 
courſe is continued during his ſtay at the Hot wells. 

Alford is a village twenty-four miles ſouth of 
Bath, and is remarkable for its mineral water, 

| | which 
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which has a nauſeous bitter taſte, and will cur- 
die with ſoap, as well as yield a white grumous 
ſediment, with the ſolution of pot-aſhes. It turns 
1 with ſyrup of violets, and galls will pro- 
uce a greeniſh cloud on the ſurface, which de- 
ſcends deeper in two or three days. A gallon will 
yield ſix drams of ſediment, conſiſting of calcari- 
dus nitre and ſea-ſalt, with a little lime- ſtone. It 


in the ſcurvy, jaundice, and all ſorts of obſtruc- 
tions, It cleanſes the urinary paſſages, purges 
briſkly, and promotes urine and ſweat, 
Lincomb water is ſeated near Bath, and is by 
ſome called Lincomb Spaw. When firſt taken up, 
it has a light, briſk, ſulphureous ſmell, which it 
loſes in ſix or eight minutes time ; but its taſte 
of iron will laſt for the ſpace of eight hours. It 
is tranſparent at firſt, but becomes bluiſh with 
ſtanding, and throws up to the ſurface, a thin, 
variegated unctuous ſcum. From various expe- 
riments it appears, that this water is impregnat- 
ed with iron, and a little ſulphur ; as alſo with 
bitumen, and a ſmall quantity of alcaline ſalt. It 
paſſes off quickly by urine, mends the appetite, 
and raiſes the ſpirits, It is ſerviceable in diſor- 
ders of the firſt paſſages, and is good in cachexies, 
the jaundice, and recent obſtructions of the liver ; 
it alſo deterges and heals ulcers of the kidnies, and 
removes the ſtrangury. Outwardly it cleanſes and 
heals ſcrophulous ulcers, dries up ſharp humours, 
and cures foulneſſes of the ſkin. 

ueen's Camel is a village five miles north of 
Sherborne, where there is a ſpring that proceeds 
from a hard rocky bank, and is called the Black- 
Well. It ſmells like the waſhings of a foul gun, 


and from the trials made with it, appears to con- 
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tain a conſiderable quantity of ſulphur, ſome na- 
tron, and a calcarious earth. It cures by bath- 
ing ſcorbutic, leprous, and ſcrophulous diſorders; 
and it has been obſerved to cure dogs of the mange, 
by dipping them therein. 

The air of this county has been repreſented as 
the mildeſt in England: it is in moſt places very 
healthy, and upon the hilly parts exceeding fine. 

With reſpect to the face of the country, there is 
a tract of mountains, called Mendip-hills, which 
extend from Whatley, near Frome Selwood, on 
the eaſt, to Axbridge, on the weſt; and from 
Glaſtenbury on the ſouth, to Bedminſter, near the 
city of Briſtol, on the north. "Theſe mountains 
are the moſt famous in England, for lead-mines 
and coals, but the lead is leſs ſoft, ductile, and 
fuſible, than that of Derbyſhire, and conſequent- 
ly not ſo proper for being caſt into ſheets and 
pipes, becauſe when melted it runs into knots, 
It is therefore generally exported, or caſt into 
cannon -balls and bullets. About the weſt end of 
Mendip-hills is found lapis caliminaris, lying near 
the ſurface of the earth, which has been lately 
found to be the matrix of Zink. It ſerves to 
change copper into braſs, and has ſeveral medici- 
nal uſes ; particularly it is good for ſore eyes. The 
trees near the lead-mines have their tops burnt, 

their leaves and bark diſcoloured and ſcorched, and 
are ſtinted in their growth. It is obſerved, that the 
fumes of the lead produce diſeaſes, which com- 
monly prove mortal to ſuch as are employed in 
melting it. The owners of the cattle that feed 
near the places where the lead ore is waſhed, em- 
ploy perſons on purpoſe, to keep them out of the 
reach of the ſmoke; and it is ſaid that no dog, 
cat, or fowl, or any other animal, will live long 
in the neighbourhood of the places, where the 
lead-ore is uſually melted, 
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The miners, who live at a diſtance, leave their 
tools all night upon the hills, either in the open 
air, or in a flight hut, without much apprehenſion 
of their being ſtolen ; and if any miner is convict- 
ed of ſtealing them, he is condemned to ſuffer 
what is calted burning of the hill, which is thus 
performed: the criminal is ſhut up in one of 
the little huts, erected for keeping the ore and 
tools, and then the hut being ſurrounded with dry 
furze, fern and the like, is ſet on fire, and the 
man Jeft to make his eſcape as he can, by break- 
ing open his priſon, and ruſhing thro' the ſmoke 
and flames, and is ever after excluded from work- 
ing in the mines of Mendip- hills. 

At Biſhops Chew, or Chew Magna, near Wrin- 
ton, a market town, is dug up a red bole, called 

the country people Redding, and in other places 
ruddle, and is diſtributed from thence all over 
England, for marking of ſheep, and other uſes. 

About Bath, the country, on each fide the A- 
von, is very hilly and uneven ; the hills form a 
moft beautiful -proſpect, though they are of little 
advantage to their poſſeſſors, they being neither 
fertile in herbage nor timber; but in general con- 


ſiſt of rocks, which often lie near, or quite up 


to the ſurface; they are in a manner covered with 


fern and furze, and the few trees ſcattered upon 


them, do not flouriſh like thoſe in a better ſoil. 
There is ſome reaſon to believe that theſe hills 
abound with iron, from the redneſs of the earth 


and ftones, which in many places are covered 


with that ore, and from the oker found in the 
cracks of the rocks. The vallies, however, be- 
ing fruitful, and having in many places a deep ſoil, 
make amends for the barrenneſs of the hills, and 
are chiefly employed in paſture, 

The above-mentioned oker is greatly ſuperior 


to that found in the ſhops, and doubtleſs, conſi- 
Oe. -  .. .derable 
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derable advantage might be made of it by collect- 7 


ing the pureſt parts, and ſending it to this metro- 
polis, where it might be ſold to the painters. There 
are here two principal kinds of earth, of the na- 
ture of oker, the one red, and the other yellow, 
which are of a brittle nature, and frequently crum- 
ble to duſt in the places where they lie. The red 
is of a deep colour, between a crimſon and a pur- 
ple, and has a ſtrong body: the yellow is of a 
fine gold colour, and is light, and of ſo ſtrong a 
body, that, befides being of a better colour, a 
dram of it is equal to an ounce of common 
oker. Both theſe ſorts tinge the fingers very 
much on being touched; and being ground up 
with oil, make excellent colours for painting. 
There is another deep red ſort found in greater 
quantities, but it is not ſo fine. And beſides the 
yellow oker already mentioned, there 1s in ſome 
of the cracks and crevices of the yellow iron ores, 
a fine light ſort, which may be blown away with 
the breath: this is as fine to the touch as powder 
for the hair. It is of a lemon- colour, and nearly re- 
ſembles what is called French oker, but is finer, 
and can be obtained only in ſmall quantities. 
Theſe different kinds of oker, are not only 
found in the crevices of the rocks, but adhering 
to lumps of various kinds of ore. Theſe lumps 
being broken, ſhew a variety of colours: thoſe of 
the ſuppoſed iron- ore, are moſt of them reddiſh, 
but ſome of them are brown, a great many crim- 
ſon and yellow; and there is one kind which near- 
ly reſembles ſpar, only it is yellower, and ve 
heavy. lt is . of tranſparent flakes, and 
is generally covered with a red matter, which 
ſometimes gets in between the flakes, and gives 
the ſame colour to the whole lump. Here are alſo 
lumps of manganeſe and emery. In the ſame rocks 
there are allo veins of Jead-ore, but they are 
: E 2 {mall ; 
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fmall : ſome of theſe are pure, others intermixed 
with a brown ſtone of the nature of calamine, and 
ſome ſmall cluſters of yellowiſh, or white ſpars, 
accompanying them in beautiful forms. 
The beautiful foſſil called Briſtol ſtones, abound 
in great plenty in ſome rocks, on the banks of the 
Avon, near Briſtol. "Thoſe got out of St. Vin- 
cent's rocks, are of the cryſtal kind, ſome of 
them are perfectly clear and colourleſs, and others 
a little whitiſh ; but of theſe laſt there are few. 
They are naturally as well poliſhed as if they 
came from the hands of a lapidary, and many of 
them ſeem fit to be ſet in rings, without any far- 
ther trouble, except that of ſeparating them from 
each other. They are found in large quantities, 
in the cracks of rocks, and cavities of ſtones, 
but chiefly of thoſe of iron- ore, and the common 
people ſell moſt of them for the embelliſhing of 
grottos, for which they are very proper, as they 
have a poliſh that will laſt for ever. Theſe ſtones 
riſe in a great variety of forms, in different places, 
and the cluſters of them are yet more curious in 
their appearance. About Clifton they reſemble 
table-diamonds, but where the pyramids ſtand up- 
right, they have the appearance of roſe-diamonds. 
In ſome places alſo about Clifton, where they are 
very ſmall, ſhort, and numerous, they have ſo 
many angles, and the light is ſo variouſly reflect- 
ed, that they appear like cluſters of ſmall bril- 
liants, ſet by * About King's Weſton, 
the cluſters riſe higher, and are more irregu- 
lar, yet have a pretty romantic appearance; for 
ſome {ſhoot up like the hinder teeth of a calf, and 
others like the ſpires and turrets of old cathedrals. 
In ſome there ſeem to be little hairs, in others 
white ſpecks, in many bubbles of air, and in 
others drops of water. Thoſe that are pure and 
clear, and ſuch as are lightly tinged with colours, 
are 
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are- exceeding hard, and will bear a ſtrong fire, 
without alteration ; but thoſe that are flawed, or 
otherwiſe imperfect, cannot bear this trial, for 
they will crack, or turn white in the fire. 
Wherever there is a crack between the ſolid - 
parts of a ſtone, or wherever there is a cavity in 
a lump of ore, theſe cryſtals are, to be found. 
They generally adhere to the rock or ore, at one 
end, but this is not always the caſe, for ſome ad- 
here to the ſtone by one fide, and theſe are point- 
ed at both ends. They are commonly compoſed 
of a column or ſtem of ſix ſides, and terminate in 
a point like a pyramid, that has alſo fix ſides. The 
ſmall ones are tinged with various colours, much 
more frequently than the larger. Mr. Owen, to 
whom we owe a great part of the foreging ac- 
count, obſerves, that among the lime-ſtone rocks, 
he has met with two ſorts of cryſtal ſubſtances, 
one of which is ſolid, and the other hollow. 
| Thoſe that are ſolid, are a kind of little balls of 
the ſize of a large nutmeg, and others are parts 
of round ſtones hollow within. Each of theſe laſt 
ſorts is compoſed of an earthy or ſtony matter, 
with a cryſtalline cruſt, but the balls are the moſt 
ſplendid and ſhowey, and the ſurface covered with 
points, which are ſhort pyramids of cryſtals. When 
they are broken, there is a ſmall lump of ftone in 
the center, and round it a cruſt of a whitiſh, coarſe, 
cryſtalline matter; and from the ſurface of this 
all the cryſtals ſhoot. | 
In this county are alſo ſtones for building, of a 
very particular kind. Among theſe is the Cotham 
ſtone, ſo called from Cotham houſe, which is at 
a ſmall diſtance from Briſtol, near which is a great 
bed of theſe ſtones. They have ſuch a curdled 
and waved ſurface, that they are apt to fill a 
ſtranger, who has any taſte for curioſities of this 
kind, with wann They reſemble the _— 
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of trees folded together; or the thick and tuberous 
roots of the flower-de-lys, which creeps on the 
ſurface of the ground, and are entangled with 
each other. They are of a pale brown, and the 
ſeveral riſings are like the parts of that root, their 


_ thickneſs being from three quarters of an inch to 


two inches. Theſe ſtones are generally made uſe 
of for a fort of ruſtic work, in the ſtone facings 
of the gateways leading to very fine houſes, na- 
ture having given them a roughneſs more proper 
for this purpoſe, than could be produced by art. 
It is obfervable, that theſe ſtones lie in ſeparate 
ſtrata, and many of them are about two feet, or 
two feet and a half long, and of an irregular fi- 
gure. The upper ſurface is in all alike, as well 
as the under; for as the upper furface is raiſed in- 
to irregular protuberances, ſo the under is ſunk 
into as irregular concavities, which is probab] 

owing to the fame cauſe, The under ſurface has 
the appearance of clay, rather than ftone, but up- 
on examination, 1s as hard there as in any other 
part. The cavities are about an inch deep, and 


two or three in length or breadth, but the ſpace 
between them has a very irregular ſurface : the 


fides are alſo very irregular, with a repreſentation 
of ſtreams or brooks, running in an undulated 


courſe, not from top to bottom, but from end to 


end. The whole ſurface of the ftone is of a pale 
brown, but theſe repreſentations are paler than 
the. other parts, and are about the breadth of a 
man's finger. They are alſo drawn with a great 
number of lines, as if done by a workman's tool. 
However, upon cloſer examination, they are found 
to be cruſts of matter lying one upon another; and 
there are generally two, and ſometimes three on a 
ſtone, of about eight inches in thickneſs. | 

In one of theſe ſtones that was cut through the 
middle lengthways, there appeared a —— 

al 
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ſaid to be as well done, as if painted by a maſter- 
ly hand ; for it exhibited a lively repreſentation. 
of rivers, foreſts, mountains, grottos, and every 
thing that could be conceived: to embelliſh a fine 
picture. In one place there were clouds, as tho 
ſeen at a diſtance, and in others an open coun- 
try; in others again trees, buſhes, ſhrubs and 
hedges, with rivers and brooks running among 
them. Whatever part of the ſtone is cut, in the 
ſame direction, the ſame figures will appear, inſo- 
much that ſlabs may be cut from each ſtone; for 
it will cut eaſily, and takes a tolerable poliſh. 
Hence ſome gentlemen in the country have them 
actually cut into ſlabs and placed in frames, when. 
they make a moſt elegant appearance, and form a 
very ornamental piece of furniture; they being 
much more beautiful than the F Wenne ſtone, 
ſo much valued in England, which has only a 
repreſentation of ruins, and other figures of the 

like kind. 
There are other ſtones found in this neigh- 

bourhood, called Snake-ſtones, which are fat, 
and of different ſizes, from a foot in circumfer- 
ence to above a yard. Their ſubſtance is a fort of 
free-ſtone, of a whitiſh colour, and each has the 
repreſentation of a ſnake, in raiſed work upon the 
ſurface, like thoſe we have deſcribed in Oxford- 
ſhire, The ſnake is always reprefented as coiled 
up, with the tail in the center, and the largeſt part 
at the extremity. They are rolled fo cloſe, that 
none of the flat tone can be ſeen between then, 
and are here generally marked with crofs-lines, 
that reſemble the ribs of a ſnake, after the ſkin 
is taken off, Yet they have not the leaſt appear- 
ance of a head, though the country people will 
ſometimes carve one at the end, with a. deſign 
to impoſe on any perſon who wants to purchaſe 
them, Theſe ſtones lie in different depths in 
E 4 +2108 
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the earth, and there are always oyſter and cockle- 
ſhells, with many other ſhells of fea-fiſh, found 
near them. It is ſaid, that the bones and teeth of 
ſea- fiſn are alſo frequently found; and theſe are 
generally ſuppoſed to have been depoſited in the 
bowels of the earth by the general deluge. We 
have already taken notice of other circumſtances 
of the ſame kind, in different. parts of England, 
and particularly at Catſgrove-hill, near Reading 
in Berkſhire, upwards of forty miles from the near- 
eſt parts of the ſea, where oyſter-ſhells are found 
between beds of clay and chalk, intermixed with 
ſea-ſand. 

In ſhort, the hills of this county, round about 
Briſtol to a conſiderable diſtance, are filled with 
large beds of ſtones of different kinds, and of va- 
rious colours; for ſome are very hard, others ſoft, 
and ſeveral prettily marbled. It is remarkable, 
that all the ſtone in this county is found in looſe 

joints of various ſizes, from a foot ſquare to four 
or five, and that the rocks never riſe perpendicular, 

but always lie ſlanting, one way or other, and are, 
from the bottom to the top, compoſed of ranges 
of joints riſing above each other, like what is 
commonly called geometry ſtair-, only inſtead of 

juſt reſting upon each other, one joint lies, per- 
haps, two thirds over that beneath it. 

The greateſt plenty of coals is met with five 

miles northward of Stony-Eaſton, where a branch- 
ed cliff uſually lies over the coal, in which are the 
repreſentations of ſeveral forts of herbs. Some 
years ago, a vein was worked, which, when ſplit 
in the joints, ſeemed to be covered with leaf-gold ; 
for which reaſon the colliers called it the Peacock's 
vein, In one of theſe works was found two or 
three hundred weight of very good lead-ore, grow- 
ing to a vein of coal, N 
; ut 
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But what is till more extraordinary, in 1756, 
upon a hill near Mendip, a gentleman digging for 
oker and ore, found, at the depth of three hun- - 
dred and fifteen feet fix inches, four teeth (not 
the tuſks) of a large elephant, with two thigh 
bones, and part of the head, all extremely well 
preſerved. 'T hey lay in a bed of oker, with which. 
every crevice was filled, but on waſhing off the 
oker, a moſt beautiful white appeared. Part of a 
ſtag's horn, immenſely large, was about the ſame 
time dug up ten miles from Briſtol. 

With regard to the ſoil of this county it is va- 
rious : the eaſtern and weſtern parts are moun- 
tainous and ſtony; they, however, yield good 
paſture for ſneep, and, by means of art and induſ- 
try, produce corn. The lower grounds afford 
corn and graſs in great plenty; and a valley of 
great extent, called Taunton-Dean, or the Vale 
of Taunton, is ſaid to be ſo rich, as to afford 
corn, graſs, and fine fruit, in great abundance, 
without manure. Wood thrives better here than 
in molt parts of the kingdom, and teazle, a ſpe- 
cies of thiſtle, of great uſe in drefling cloth, is 
almoſt peculiar to this county. On the beach of 
Briſtol channel is found a ſea- plant, of which the 
inhabitants make cakes, called Laver, which are 
wholeſome and nouriſhing food, and this plant is 
ſaid to be found in no other part of the kingdom. 

The oxen of Somerſetſnhire are not inferior in 
ſize to thofe of Lincolnſhire, and the grain of 
the fleſh is ſaid to be finer. The vallies fatten an 
immenſe number of ſheep of the largeſt fize in 
England. The ſhore alſo furniſhes the inhabitants 
with cod, mackrel, ſoals, flounders, plaiſe, her- 
rings, ſhrimps and prawns, lobſters and crabs. 
The Parret produces plenty of excellent ſalmon, 
and the Avon abounds with a blackiſh kind of 
eels, called Elvers, which are ſcarce as big as a 
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gooſe-quill, and being ſkimmed up in vaſt quan- 
tities, with ſmall nets, are made into cakes, and. 
fried. In this county is alſo great plenty of wild- 


fowl, but veniſon is ſcarce, on account of their 
being but few parks. 


Among the extraordinary plants growing wild 
in this county, are the following : 

White beam-tree, Aria Theophraſti, Ger. Alni 
effigre lanato folio major, C. B. Sorbus Alpina, J. 
B. On the rocks over-againſt St. Vincent's rock, 
near Briſtol, and in many other places, on hilly 
and rocky grounds, among other ſhrubs and trees. 

Caterach, ſpleenwort, miltwaſt, Aſplenium ive 
ceterach, J. B. Ger. Park. On the ſtone walls 
about Briſtol, plentifully. 

Engliſh woody-headed thiſtle, Carduus tormen- 
toſus Anglicus, Lob. Ad. Park. Obſerved by Lo- 
bel in many barren fields of this county. 

Dwarf ciſtus, or ſun-flower with poley- moun- 
tain leaves, Ciſtus humilis Alpinus durior, Polii noſ- 

tratis folio candicante, Plukenet. On Brent-downs, 
near the Severn-ſea. | 

Meadow-ſaffron, Colchicum commune, C. B. An- 
glicum purpureum, Park. Ger. In ſome meadows 
about Bath. 

Tufted horſe-ſhoe vetch, Ferrum equinum Ger- 
manicum ſiliguis in ſummitate, C. B. Ger, emac, 
On the hills about Bath, and between Bath and 
Marlborough. 
Spiked ſtar of Bethlehem, with a greeniſh flow- 
er, Ornithogalnum anguſtifolium majus, floribus ex 

| albo vireſcentibus, C. B. Aſphodelus bulboſus, Ger. 
ö On a hill three miles on this ſide Briſtol, in the 
| way to Bath. 

Solomon's ſeal, with white hellebore-leaves and 
a purpliſh ſtalk, Pollygonatum Hellebori albi folio, 

caule purpuraſcente, D. Robert, In the woods on 
the north fide of Mendip-hills, Broad- 
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© Broad-leav'd indented golden rod, Virga aurea 

maxima radice repente, D. Robert. Found plenti- 
fully by the fide of a ſmall river, between Wells 
and Glaſtenbury. 

In this county are manufactured broad and nar- 
row kerſies, ſhalloons, duroys, ſerges and drug- 
gets, great quantities of linen, together with ſtock 
ings and buttons. The value of the woollen manu- 
factures alone, has been rated at a million a year. 

This large and populous county is divided into 
forty-two hundreds, and contains the three cities 
of Bath, Briſtol, and Wells, and thirty-two mar- 
ket-towns ; namely, Axbridge, Bridgewater, Bru- 
ton, Caſtle-Carey, Chard, Crewkern, Crofcomb, 
Dulverton, Dunſter, Frome-Selwood, Glaſten- 
bury, IIcheſter, Ilminſter, Keynſham, Langport, 
Milborn Port, Minehead, North-Curry, Pensford, 
Philips-Norton, South Petherton, Porlock, Shep- 
ton-Mallet, Somerton, Stowey, Taunton, Watch- 
et, Wellington, Wincaunton, Wivelſcomb, 
Wrinton and Yeovil. It is ſeated in the province 
of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Bath and Wells, 
and has 385 pariſhes, It ſends eighteen members 
to parlizment, viz. two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two citizens for each of the cities of 
Briſtol, Bath, and Wells, and two burgeſſes for 
each of the five following boroughs; Taunton, 
Iichefter, Milborn - Port, and Minehead, x 

We ſhall enter this county from Wiltſhire, in 
the road to Bath and Briſtol. 

Bath is one of the moſt celebrated cities in Eng- 
land, and is of very great antiquity, it being. the 
Aquae Solis, or Waters of the Sun of Antoninus. 
Upon the ſpot where the cathedral now ſtands, a 
temple is ſaid to have been formerly dedicated to 
Minerva, who was the tutelar deity of theſe 
ſprings, and from thence the ancient Britons gave 
to this city the name — Caer Pallader, or the city 
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of the Waters of Pallas. It is ſeated in a great 
valley among hills, that encircle it in the form of 
an amphitheatre ; and there is no doubt but that 
the Romans were induced to fix a ftation here, 


on account of its admirable hot ſprings, which 


bad even then been long famous for curing a great 
number of diſeaſes. Indeed it is not known by 
whom this city was originally founded. Some le- 
gendary writers aſcribe it to king Bladen, who li- 
ved long before the birth of Our Saviour, and 
conſequently before the coming of the Romans ; 
but who he was is as much unknown ; and indeed 
it is queſtioned if there ever was any ſuch king, 


though ſtatues have been erected to him in ſeveral 


parts of the city. Bath was at length called by 
the Saxons Acmanneſceaſter, which fignifies the 
city of Valitudinarians; and upon Landſdown 
hill near this city, are ſtill to be ſeen the remains 
of a fortification, thought to have been thrown 
up by the Saxons, in the year 520, when they 
defended themſelves againſt the victorious king 
Arthur. In the year 577, Ceawlin, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, drove the Britons out of ſeveral ci- 
ties, and at length came to Bath, and forced that 
city to ſubmit to his power. In the year 676, 
Ofric, a petty king, built a nunnery here, and 
ſoon after, when this city fell into the hands of 
the Mercians, king Offa built a church, to which 


king Edgar, on account of his being crowned in 


it, 'granted ſeveral immunities. They were both 
however deftroyed in the Daniſh wars, but when 
peace was reſtored, this city recovered itſelf by 
degrees, and Elphege, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in the year 1010, built the inhabitants a new 
church. In the reign of William Rufus, a body 
of rebels marched to this city, which they plun- 
dered and burnt; yet, in a ſhort time, the inha- 
bitants, by the aſſiſtance of the biſhop of Wells, 
| boughe 
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bought this city for five hundred pounds weight 
of ſilver; and the biſhop tranſlating his ſee hi- 
ther, built a new cathedral. But at length it be- 


coming ruinous, Oliver King, biſhop of Bath, 


laid the foundation of another, but did not live to 
ſee it compleated. | 


The city is encompaſſed by a wall, which, 


though ſlight, and almoſt entire, is ſuppoſed: to 


have been the work of the Romans, except the 


upper part, which ſeems to have been repaired 
with the ruins of Roman buildings; for in ſome 


places the loop-holes are left, and there are many 


Roman inſcriptions, ſome of which are ſawn 
acroſs to fit the place the ſtone was to fill ; like- 
wiſe ſome of the letters are towards the city, and 
others on the outſide; moſt of thoſe mentioned 
by Camden, and other authors, are ſtill left, tho” 
they are now not eaſy to be read, The walls are 
ſomewhat in the form of a pentagon, and incloſe 
but a ſmall compaſs of ground: in theſe walls 


were four gates and a poſtern, which were all of 


them lately demoliſhed and taken away. Theſe 
gates were the North-gate, which was the en- 
trance from the London road; the Wefſt-gate, 
a handſome ſtructure of ſtone, in which ſome of 


the royal family have formerly lodged. The 


South-gate, which led to the bridge over the 
Avon; and the Eaſt-gate, which led to a ferry 
over the ſame river. : 
In this city is a cathedral and three pariſh 
churches, The cathedral, which is dedicated to 
St. Peter, was begun in 1137, by- Dr. Oliver 
King, biſhop of this ſee, but was not finiſhed 


till the year 1612. It is a ſmall but noble ſtruc- 


ture, and the inſide of the roof is neatly wrought. 
From the middle riſes a handſome ſquare tower, 
with a turret at each corner, and a ring of eight 
bells. The eaſt window is very magnificent. 

| Upon 
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Upon a ſtone on the weſt fide of the cathedral, are 
eagraved the following lines, ſaid to have been 
done in memory of Dr. Oliver King, who, 
as we have already obſerved, founded the church. 

The trees going to cheeſe a king, 

Said, be to us thou, Oliver, King. 
On the ſouth ſide of the cathedral are fome re- 
mains of an abbey, to which the church former- 
ly belonged. The gate-houſe of this abbey is 

ill ſtanding, and bas long been converted into 

lodgings, in which king James the Second, queen 
Mary, conſort of king William, queen Anne, 
and her royal conſort, George, prince of Den- 
mark, reſided for ſome time. 

In Auguſt, 1755, the abbey-houſe being talen 
down, in order to erect a new building, the work- 
men diſcovered the foundations of more ancient 
ſtructures, particularly the remains of very auguſt 
Roman baths and ſudatories, conſtrued upon their 
elegant plans, with floors ſuſpended upon ſquare 


brick pillars, and ſurrounded with tubulated bricks, 


for the equal conveyance of heat and vapour. 
The pariſhes of this city are St. James's, St Ma- 
ry's, and St. Michael's, in each of which there is 
a ring of eight bells. There is alſo a chapel be- 
longing to St. John's hoſpital built of white free- 
ſtone, and ſeveral meeting · houſes for the diſſenters. 


Bath is a biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells, 
and is governed, under a charter of queen Eli- 


. Zabeth, by a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty- 
four common council men. The town-hall, 


under which the market is kept, ſtands on 
twenty-one {tone pillars. ' At the upper end of 
the hall, are placed the pictures of Frederick, the 
late prince of Wales, and his princeſs; round 
the hall hang the pictures of the members of the 
corporation, drawn at the expence of the late ge- 
neral Wade, whoſe own picture is 88 over the 

door. 
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door. Here are alſo the effigies of the Britiſh 
king Coel, and of Edgar, a Saxon king, who 
was crowned here, | | 

The diſcovery and firſt uſe of the baths are 
entirely unknown, they being involved in fables. 
It is, however, certain, that theſe baths gave rife 
to the city; and in every age ſince, have occaſioned 
a great reſort of people, whoſe diſorders could be 
either removed or alleviated by the waters, It 
has been long obſerved, that both the, city of 
Bath, and the adjacent country, abound with 
cold, as well as hot ſprings; and that in ſome 
places, the hot and cold ariſe very near each 
other; in one place within two yards, and in 
others, within eight or nine of the main bath. 
It is alſo remarkable, that theſe hot ſprings are 
always the ſame, for the longeſt and heavieſt rains 
neither make them diſcharge more water, nor the 
drieſt ſeaſons occaſion their diſcharging leſs, 
Hence it is evident, that theſe waters are not dilu- 
ted, and their mineral virtues weakened by rains, 
Nor their virtues heightened, and the water made 
ſtronger by draughts, 

Of theſe ſprings, that called the Crofs bath, f 
from a croſs formerly erected in the middle of it, 
is of a gentle and moderate warmth, and a per- 
fon may endure to ſtay much longer in it than in 
any of the others. It is incloſed with a wall, co- 
vered by James Ley, earl of Marlborough; on 
the ſides of which are ſeats, and at the ends, gal- 
leries for muſic and ſpectators, under which are 
flips or rows of ſmall drefling-rooms, one of 
which ranges is for the gentlemen, and the other 
for the ladies; who being dreſſed in linen habits, 
go together into the water, the men keeping on 
one ſide, and the women on the other. In the 
middle is a marble pillar adorned with curious 
iculptures, erected at the expence of the ear] of 


Melfort, 
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Melfort, in compliment to king James the Se- 
cond and his queen, and in memory of their meet- 
ing here This bath fills in ſixteen hours. 

The Hot bath, which is ſo called from its be- 
ing much hotter than the Croſs bath, is fifty- eight 
feet and a half diſtant from it. This bath has a 
well, the water of which, not only ſupplies its 
own pump, but is conveyed by pipes to the pump 
in the Croſs bath, though the latter alſo has a 
ſpring, whoſe water is milk warm. 

The King's bath, which is much the largeſt, 
is accommodated with many drefling places, ſome 
of which are appropriated to the men, and others 
to the women, both of whom bathe in linen ſhifts 
and drawers. There is here a ſpring fo hot, that 
they are obliged to turn moſt of it away, for fear 
of heating the bath too much; however, the heat 
of the hotteſt ſpring is not ſufficient to harden an 
egg. Before this bath there is an handſome build- 
ing, called the Drinking-room, for the company 
to meet in to drink the waters. 

The Queen's bath has no fpring of its own, 
but is ſupplied by water from the King's. 
There is alſo a bath for lepers or lazars, ufed by 
none but ſuch as the phyſicians judge to have a le- 
proſy, or ſome other diſeaſe of the ſame kind, 
This is made by the overflowing of the Crofs 
bath. The poor who bathe in it, have an allow- 
ance from the town for their ſupport, but are 
chiefly relieved by the generous contributions of 
the gentlemen and Jadies, who come to enjoy the 
benefit of the other bath. 

We have already taken notice, in treating of the 
mineral waters of this county, of the virtues of theſe 
waters, in bathing and drinking; but it will be 
proper here to obſerve, that pumping is found of 
great ſervice, in ſeveral diſorders that affect the 
extreme parts. This purpoſe was at firſt anſwered 
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what was called bucketing, which was per- 
formed by taking up the water in buckets, and 
pouring it leiſurely on the part affected, by which 
method the warmth and virtues of the water 
were thought to penetrate deeper than in bathing 
alone, This was uſually performed in pains of the 
head, ſtupors, deafneſs, palſies, ſciaticas, cold 
and withered limbs, &c. But after bringing 
pumps into uſe, this way of embrocation ceaſed ; 
for the-water being drawn by theſe more immedi- 
ately from the ſpring, is hotter, its virtues more 
entire, and it falls with equal, if not with greater 
force, upon the part affected. Pumps were at 
firſt uſed only in the baths; but it being found, 
that women ſubject to the vapours, perſons afflic- 
ted with the gravel in the kidneys, and others who 
were extremely weak, were incapable of bearing 
the heat of the bath and pumping together, an 
expedient was found by railing the water ſome=- 
what higher, to pump the extreme parts, without 
going into the bath at all; and this is called Dry- 
pumping. The ſeaſons for drinking theſe waters 
are the ſpring and autumn ; the former beginning 
with April and ending in June the autumn ſea- 
ſon begins with September and laſts till Decem- 
ber. £ the ſpring, Bath is moſt frequented for 
health, and in autumn, for pleaſure, when, at 
leaſt, two thirds of the company come to partake 
of the amuſements of the place; and in ſome ſea- 
ſons there have been at Bath no leſs than eight 
thouſand perſons, beſides its conſtant inhabitants. 

Bath has, for ſeveral year paſt, been greatly im- 
proving in its buildings, and the late duke of 
Chandois, in particular, made great additions to 
them. Without the walls is Queen's ſquare, a 
quadrangle of elegant ſtone buildings, enriched 
with columns and pilaſters of the Corinthian or- 


der. On one ſide is a fine chapel, and in the cen- 
| | ter 
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ter is an obeliſk ſeventy feet high, which, as the 
infcription imports, was erected by Richard 
Naſh, Eſq; in grateful remembrance of the ho- 
nours and benefits conferred on this city, by the 
prince and princefs of Wales in 1736, when they 
were pleaſed to lodge in this ſquare. In that near 
the abbey-church, called Orange ſquare, is a mo- 
numental ftone, in compliment to the prince of 
Orange, erected by the ſame gentleman, ſhewing 
that the health of this prince was reſtored by drink- 
ing the waters. The new edifices which compoſe 
Queen's ſquare, Chandois buildings, the North 
and South Parade, King's-Mead ſquare, Gallo- 
way's buildings, and the King's Circus, a no- 
ble circle of magnificent buildings, beautifully 
fronted with ſtone, with a fine circular area in the 
middle, encompaſſed with iron palliſades, were 
all built on plans formed by the late celebrated ar- 
ehitect Mr. Wood. The ingenious author of 
the Six Weeks Tour, obſerves, that Bath greatly 
exceeds London in regularity of building, and in 
being proportionably a much finer city. The 
« moſt criticifing eye, ſays he, muſt allow, that 
the Circus is truly beautiful, and ornamented 
„ to that juſt degree of elegance, which, if I 
„ may be allowed the expreſſion, lies between 
« profuſion and fimplicity.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the ſtone, of 
which the above noble ſtructures, and elegant 
modern ſquares are built, was dug out of the 
quarries in Clarton-Down, where the horſe- races 
are kept, and brought from thence down a ſteep 
hill, by a curious machine, invented by the inge- 
nious and public: ſpirited Mr. Allen. This ma- 
chine is a four wheeled carriage of a particular 
form and ſtructure, the wheels are of caſt iron, 
broad and low, with a groove in the perimeter, to 
keep them on the pieces of wood, on which _ 
eaſily 
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eaſily move down the hill, with four or five 
tons weight of ſtone, without the help of horſes ; 
the motion being moderated by means of a fric- 
tion lever, bearing more or leſs on the hinder 
wheels, as occaſion requires. This ſtone is eaſily 
wrought with edge tools, and even faſhioned in 
a lathe, for the ornamental parts of architecture; 
for which purpoſe there are ſome ſhops and artift- 
cers of great note conſtantly employed. Upon 
which account this ſtone is ſent to all parts of 
England, | 

Among the other public buildings, the general 
infirmary, lately erected is a noble ſtructure, a 
hundred feet in front, and ninety deep, and is 
Capable of receiving one hundred and fifty pa- 

tients, When this edifice was firſt erected, the 
benevolent Mr. Allen gave all the ſtone uſed: is 
this ſtructure, and it is conſtantly ſupported by the 
generous ſubſcriptions and contributions of the 
compaſſionate benefactors to the helpleſs and mi- 
ſerable, who are generally found here in great 
numbers ; it being intended for the reception of the. 
fick and lame from all parts of the kingdom. There 
are alſo in this city a free-ſchool, and two charity- 
ſchools ; one for 50 boys, and the other for 50 girls, 
who are cloathed and taught. An hofpital dedi- 
cated to St. John, founded by Fitz Joceline, bi- 
ſhop of this fee in the twelfth century, ſor the 
poor ſick people, who came hither for the benefit 
of the waters; and an alms-houſe, called Ruſcot's 
Charity, endowed for the maintenance of twelve 
men and twelve women, beſides other alms-houſes, 
| ſupported chiefly by the chamber of the city. 

There is here a large and elegant theatre; and 
as there are many good houſes in courts and allies 
where the coaches cannot enter, there are a number 
of chairs licenſed by the mayor, which, for ſix- 
pence, are obliged to carry a perſon from any yay 

| 0 
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of the town to the other, within the walls. In 
ſhort, the buildings of this city are magnificent, 
and in a grand taſte; the ſtreets are large, well 
paved and clean; the market- place ſpacious and 
open, and on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, ſupplied 
with the beſt of meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruit, 
&c. The grove, the ſquares, the parade, and 
the circus afford the nobility and gentry the moſt 
agreeable, opportunity of walking and taking the 
air; the people of pleaſure here, have the moſt 
lofty and ſpacious rooms for balls and aſſemblies; 
the ſtudious have an eaſy ſupply of all kinds of 
books; and what is of much more conſequence, 
the wretched and miſerable part of mankind are 
here made happy on a three-fold account ; for they 
are either wholly delivered from their painful difor- 
ders, by the healing qualities -of the waters of 
the different baths, or they are at leaft frequently 
relieved, and have the advantage of being direct- 
ed by the advice of the moſt eminent phyſicians. 
The river Avon has been lately made navigable 
to this city, by means of fix locks, by which 
a trade is carried on between Briſtol and this 
city. Bath has two fairs, which are held on 
the 3d of February, and the 29th of June, for 
cattle. 'This city ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, | | 

John Hales, an eminent divine of the church 
of England, in the ſeventeenth century, and uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Aver Me- 
morable, was born at Bath, in the year 1584, 
and educated at Oxford, where he was choſen 
fellow of Merton college, and appointed Greek 
profeſſor in the univerſity. In 1618 he accom- 
panied Sir Dudley Carleton, embaſlador to the 
Hague, in the quality of chaplain; and, by this 
means, had an opportunity of being preſent at 


the Synod of Dort, of whoſe tranſactions he ave 
ir 
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Sir Dudley an account, in a ſeries of letters, 
which he wrote to that gentleman, and which 
were afterwards publiſhed. In his younger years 
he was attached to the doctrines of Calvin; but 
he afterwards embraced the principles of Armi- 
nius. A piece which he wrote concerning the 
nature of Schiſm, and addreſſed to his learned 
friend, the famous Dr. Chillingworth, expoſed 
him to the reſentment of archbiſhop Laud, who 
ſent for him to Lambeth, and expoſtulated with 
him on the ſubject; but, after ſome converſation, 
they were at laſt reconciled, and Laud obtained 
for him a canonry of Windſor. Of this, how- 
ever, upon the commencement of the civil war, 
he was deprived by the parliamentary commiſ- 
ſioners; and he paſled the remainder of his life in 
privacy and retirement, in-the houſe of a widow 
at Eton, whoſe huſband had been his ſervant. 
Here he was reduced to very narrow circumſtances ; 
ſo narrow indeed, that he was obliged to diſpoſe of 
part of his library, to the amount of no leſs than 
700 J. in order to procure him a daily ſubſiſtence, 
He died May the 19th, 1656, and was interred in 
the church-yard of Eton-college. His Golden 
Remains were publiſhed about three years after his 
death. | 

Benjamin Robins, an eminent mathematician 
in the preſent century, was the ſon of a quaker-of 
low condition, and born at Bath in this county in 
the year 1707, His education was ſuch as ſuited 
his father's circumſtances, as well as his religion, 
which teaches a contempt of human learning. 
Endued, however, with an excellent genius, he 
ſoon acquired, by his own induſtry, what others 
received from the inſtructions of a maſter ; and 
having given ſome ſtriking ſpecimens of his know- 
ledge in the mathematics, he was choſen a member 
of the Royal-Society, in 1727. From this time 


forward 
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forward he continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
mathematicial productions; and particularly by 
His learned defence of Sir Iſaac Newton's me- 
thod of Fluxions againſt the objections of Dr. 
Berkley. In 1742 he publiſhed his new princi- 
ples of gunnery ; and in theſe he has carried that 
uſeful art to a higher degree of perfection than it 
had ever before attained, He there proves, that 
the line deſcribed by a canon-ball in motion differs 
conſiderably from a parabola, on account of a cer- 
-tain rotatory motion, which it accidentally ac- 
quires round its own axis, Mr. Robins's know- 
ledge was not confined to the mathematics ; he 
likewiſe excelled in other branches of learning. 
He was the real author of Lord Anſon's Voyage 
round the World; though that book is commonly 
aſcribed to Mr. Walter. In 1749 he was ap- 
pointed engineer-general to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany; and ſetting ſail from England, he arrived 
at the Indies in July, 1750. The climate, how- 
ever, did not agree with his conſtitution. He 
ſurvived his arrival Juſt about a twelvemonth, and 
died on the 29th of July, 1751. His works 
were publiſhed in 1767, in two vols. 8vo. 

The ſeat of the late benevolent Mr. Allen, 
now called PRIOR-PARK, is ſeated near Bath, and 
commands a proſpect as delightſul as it is poſſible 
for the imagination to conceive, The city of 
Bath is the chief object, and faces the principal 
front of the houſe. This elegant feat conſiſts of 
a noble building in the center, two pavilions, and 
two wings of offices, all united by arcades, and 
forming a continued curved line of above a thou- 
ſand feet in front, of which the houſe inthe cen- 
ter takes about a hundred and fifty feet. It is of 
the Corinthian order, adorned with a noble porti- 
co, and is crowned with a baluſtrade. It has two 


ſtories, and contains fifteen windows in length; 
F621 and 
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the whole is finiſhed with free-ſtone, in a moſt ele- 
gant taſte, The gardens conſiſt of two terraces 
and two ſlopes lying northward before the houſe, 
with winding walks made through a little coppice, 
opening to the weſtward of thoſe ſlopes. All 
theſe are adorned with ſtone vaſes and other or- 
naments. There are here three water-falls, at 
the head of one of which is a ſtatue of Moſes, 
in an attitude, expreſſive of the admiration he 
muſt have been in, after ſtriking the rock, and 
ſeeing the water guſh out. The winding walks, 
though no broader than for two or three to walk 
abreaſt, in ſome places appear with little cliffs 
on one fide, and with ſmall precipices on the 
other. Theſe are juſtly eſteemed as beauties, in 
which nature is repreſented in the moſt pleaſing 
and natural forms; but if we leave them, and go 
to the rides through the adjoining lands, which 
may be. termed the greater part of the, garden, the 
real beauties of nature will appear in great abun- 
dance; and the late Mr. Allen might put the na- 
tural terrace on the brow of the hill, above his 
houſe, in competition with the greateſt work that 
was ever made to adorn a ſeat; and on that ter- 
race is placed the ſtatue of the late marſhal Wade. 

The above gardens are juſtly deſcribed by the 
late. ingenious Mrs, Chandler in her deſcription of 
Bath. 


Thy taſte refin'd appears in yonder wood, 

Not Nature tortur'd, but by Art improv'd, 

Where cover'd walks with open viſtas meet, 

An area here, and there a ſhady ſeat, 

A thouſand ſweets in mingled odours flow 

From blooming flowers, which on the borders 
grow. | | 


In 
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In num'rous ſtreams, the murm'ring waters 
thrill, 

Uniting all, obedient to thy will, 

Till, by chy art, in one canal combin 'd, 

They thro? the wood in various mazes wind ; 

From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 

In bold caſcades, and lat the rugged ſtone. 

But, here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 

Delights the ſofter muſe, and ſoul ſerene: 

An ample baſin, centre of the place, 

In lymph tranſparent holds the ſcaly race; 

Its glatly face, from ev'ry ruffle free, 

gene the image of each neighbouring tree, 
hich the feather'd choirs melodious throng, 

By BY the inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong, 


A little to the north of Bath is LANS DOWN, 
on which is a monument erected to the memory of 
Bevil Granville, ſlain here ina battle with the par- 
liament forces; and from henceis a proſpect of Briſ- 
tol. The road here ſeems to be the Roman road, 
Ricening ſtreet, which extends to the paſſage over 
the Severn, and into Yorkſhire, The ground is 
very red, covering a ſolid rock of ſtone, which 
riſes in thin layers parallel to the horizon, with as 
much exactneſs, as if hew for courſes in a wall. 
This ſtone is full of little ſnells, and between the 
ſtrata are cryſtallizations of petrifying juices. 
The village of Lanſdown has a fair on the 1oth 
of Auguſt, for cattle and cheeſe. 

BATHFORD is a village between three and four 
miles eaſt of Bath, where was found in the laſt 
century, by digging, a pavement of chequered 
work, formed of white, blue, and red ſtones. 

At MyNnCHINBARROW, a village near Bath, was 
a priory, to which the parſonage of Twiverton 


was appropriated, This priory, at the — 
0 
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of religious houſes, was given by king Edward 
tne Sixth, to Sir Thomas Heneage, knight, in 
exchange for other lands, and was valued at 291. 
a year. 


Six miles weſt of Bath is KEtvynsHam, or 


CANESHAM, a thoroughfare town in the road be- 
tween Bath and Briſtol, ſeated on the ſouth bank 
of the Avon, and on the weſt bank of a ſmall ri- 
ver called the Chew, which here diſcharges itſelf 
into the Avon, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol. 
It has a large handſome church, and a ſtone bridge 
of fifteen arches, that leads into Glouceſterſhire. 
The chief trade of the inhabitants is malting. 
It has a charity-ſchool, and a market on Thurſ- 
days, with two fairs, held on the 24th of March, 
and the 15th of Auguſt, for cattle and cheeſe. 

Here was formerly a priory of canons regular, 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Wil- 
liam ear] of Glouceſter, about the year 1170, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, and 
St, Paul. It had ſeveral other benefactors, and 
was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 4191. 14s. 3d. 
per annum, | 

Five miles ſouth by weſt of Keynſham is 
PensFoRD, a town ſeated on the river Thew, 
which has a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 
held on the 6th of May, for horned cattle, ſheep 
and horſes, and on the 8th of November, for 
horſes and ſheep. 

Two miles to the weſt of Pensford is STAN- 
Ton DREw, where is a circle of ſtones, called 
the Weddings, which, according to a ridicu- 
lous tradition of the inhabitants, were a bride 
going to be married, when ſhe, with the reſt of 
the company, were transformed into theſe ſtones, 
The circle formed by theſe ſtones is ninety paces 
in diameter, and each of them is about hve or ſix 
{cet in height. This appears to have been a tem- 
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ple of the Druidsy ſeveral of which have been, 
and others will be taken notice of in different 
parts of England. Near Stanton Drew, in a 
place where three ways meet, is an old elm tree, 
rendered infamous for the bloody trophies of judge 
Jefferies, after the duke of Monmouth's rebel- 
lion; for all the branches were covered with the 
heads and limbs of the unfortunate countrymen. 

At CREW MAGNA, a little to the weſtward 
of this place, is Bowditch, a large camp on a hill, 
of a circular form, and trebly fortified z and from 
thence there is a fine proſpect of the Briſtol 
channel. | 

Three miles ſouth-ſouth-weſt of Pensford is 
STOWEY, Which has a fair on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, for cattle and toys. On the ſide of a 
heath, above the church, riſes a large ſpring, 
which is never dry. It runs through the town, 
and covers every thing it meets with aſtony cruſt, 

Eight miles ſouth of Pensford, bordering on 
Mendip- hills, is STony EAs ro, where, what 
is called the running of coal, begins. It conſiſts 
of ſeveral veins, which run about four miles eaſt- 
ward, but the pits are ſubje& to fire-damps, by 
which many of the miners have been killed, and 
others ſcorched, However, they purſue the works, 
and to prevent miſchief, the candles are ſixty or 
ſeventy in the pound, and the colliers are ſaid to 
have always at hand, an ointment proper for the 
cure of burns. 

At CHELwoop, a village near Pensford, the 
following remarkable circumitance happened in 
the year 1752. The ſexton of the place had 
opened a grave, in which a man, who had died of 
the ſmall-pox, had been interred about thirty years 
before. The coffin was of oak, and fo firm, that 


it might have been taken out whole ; but he torced 
| his 
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his ſpade through the lid, when there came forth 
a nauſeous ſtench. The perſon being of eminence 
who was to be buried in the grave, the whole vil- 
lage attended the funeral, with many people from 
the neighbouring villages; and a few days after, 
fourteen perſons were {ſeized in one day, with the 
ſmall pox, and in three days more, all but two 
in the whole village, who had not had it, were 
ſeized in like manner, in all thirty. The diſ- 
eaſe was ſo favourable, that no more than two 
died, one of whom was a woman, who came down 
ſtairs, when the pock was at the height. The 
diſtemper was carried all round the neighbouring 
villages by the country people who attended the 
funeral, but proved very favourable. 

. BRISLETON is a village about two miles ſouth 
by eaſt of Briſtol, round which the country a- 
bounds with the ſame fort of coals, as thoſe brought 
from Newcaſtle, The veins of theſe coals are 
covered with a kind of ſhell of a black, hard, and 
ſtony ſubſtance, called Wark, which will ſplit 
like ſlate, but is ſofter and much more brittle. 
Upon dividing it, there is frequently found the 
print of a fern leaf, as perfect as if it had been 
engraved by a ſkilful hand ; and on the other ſur- 
face, a protuberant figure of the ſame leaf. 

At STANTONBURY, a village alſo between Bath 


and Keynſham, is a large camp on the top of a 


hill, that is thought to contain about thirty acres 
of ground, | 
BRISTOL, called by the Saxons Brightſtow, 
which ſignifies a celebrated place, is called in the 
catalogue of ancient cities Caer-Brito, and by the 
Britons Caer-Oder-Nant-V adon, that is, the cit 
of Odera in Badon valley, It is ſeated, be- 
tween two rivers, the Avon, and the little river 
Frome, a hundred and ſeven miles ſouth of Shrewſ- 
| F 2 bury, 
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bury, nineteen north=north-eaſt of Wells, twelve 
weſt by north of Bath, and a hundred and fifteen 
weſt of London. The time in which this city was 
built is uncertain, it not being ſo much as men- 
tioned by any of our hiſtorians that treat of the 
Daniſh wars. Camden is of opinion, that it was 
firſt built about the declenſion of the Saxon go- 
vernment, becauſe we do not find it taken notice 
of before the year 1063, at which time king Ha- 
fold ſet ſail for Briſtol, to invade Wales. When 
Jeffrey, biſhop of Conſtance, raiſed a rebellion 
againſt William Rufus, he choſe this city for the 
ſeat of war, and fortified it with an inner wall, 
which is ſuppoſed in part to continue to this day, 


Robert, the natural ſon of Henry the Firſt, and 


brother to the empreſs Matilda, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of this city, upon her account, and having 
ſtrengthened it with a caſtle, garriſoned it againſt 
king Stephen. The empreſs, on making her eſcape 
from the ſiege of Arundel caſtle, fled hither, and 
was followed by king Stephen; when hearing 
of his approach, ſhe fled to Glouceſter, and 
then to Lincoln, Stephen purſued her, but their 
armies joining battle, he was vanquiſhed and taken 


priſoner ; on which the empreſs ordered him to be 


conveyed to the city of Briſtol, and there con- 
fined. His queen did all in her power to procure 
his releaſe, but without effect. Upon which the 
aſſembled all the forces ſhe was able to procure, 
and having Robert, earl of Glouceſter, the queen's 
brother, in her power, reſolved to treat him with 
as much ſeverity as the empreſs had done the king, 
which had a good effect; for by this means ſhe 
obtained the king's liberty. 

On the 26th of February 1574, there happened 
in this city an earthquake, which cauſed the in- 
habitants to fly from their houſes, Many chim- 

nies. 
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nies were thrown down, and the diſhes and books 
fell from the ſhelves. 

In the civil wars this city ſuffered greatly, and 
underwent many changes, it being alternately poſ- 
ſelled by both parties. 

As the city ſtands upon the north and ſout 
ſides of the river Avon, it is partly in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and partly in Somerſetſhire; but being a 
county of itſelf, it properly belongs to neither 
county. Indeed the greateſt part of the city ſtands 
on the Glouceſterſhire fide of the river, yet, be- 
fore it was made a county of itſelf, it was always 
mentioned in the parliament rolls, as in Somer- 
ſetſhire, Theſe parts of the city are connected by 
a ſtone bridge over the Avon. The ſtreets are, 
for the moſt part, narrow, ill- paved, irregular and 
dirty, and the houſes, like thoſe of London, be- 
fore the fire in 1665, are built with the upper 


floors projecting below the lower; they are crowd- 


ed Cloſe together, and many are five or ſix ſtories 
high ; but the new ſtreets are broad and handſome; 
and every opportunity is taken of widening thg 
ſtreets, when the old buildings are pulled down. 
The Glouceſterſhire fide of the city is four miles 


and a half in circumference, and the Somerietſhire 


{ide two miles and a half; ſo that the whole cir- 


cumference of the city is no leſs than ſeven miles, 


It is ſuppoſed to contain above thirteen thou- 
ſand houſes, and upwards of ninety - hve 
thouſand inhabitants. The city had formerly 
a caſtle, and was inclofed with walls; which 
were demoliſhed in the time of king William Ru- 
fus, and the place on which the caſtle ſtood is 
now laid out into ſtreets. 498% 
Here is a large ſquare, called Queen's ſquare, 
which is adorned with rows of trees, and in the 
center is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king William the 
Third. On the north fide of this ſquare is the 
3 cuſtom- 
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cuſtom-houſe, with a quay half a mile in length, 
ſaid to be the moſt commodious in England. On 
the College-green, which is a very delightful place, 
that affords a view of the city and harbour, ſtands 
the cathedral, a Gothic ſtructure, adorned 
with the effigies of ſeveral of the kings of Eng- 
land ; but there is nothing in the building worthy 
of notice. It was formerly the collegiate church 
of a monaſtery, dedicated to St, Auguſtine, and 
was founded in 1148, by Robert Fitz Harding, 
mayor of Briſtol; and towards the end of the 
reign of king Henry the Second, changed into an 
abbey, which, at the diflolution, had an annual 
revenue of 6701. 138. 1id. when it was erected 
by king Henry the Eighth into a cathedral, by 
the name of the cathedral .church of the Holy 
Trinity; and in it was placed a dean, fix preben- 
daries, and other officers. In this city are eigh- 
teen pariſh churches, beſides ſeven or eight meet- 
ing houſes of Proteſtant diſſenters. Thoſe of the 
churches which deſerve particular notice are St. 
Mary Radcliff's, which is the principal pariſh 
church, and ſtands without the walls in the coun- 
ty of Somerſet, It was built in the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, by William Canning, an aldcr- 
man of the city, and is a magnificent Gothic 
ſtructure, with a high tower. The roof is cu- 
rioufly vaulted with ſtone, and this is reckoned 
one of the fineſt pariſh churches in England, St. 
Stephen's church ſtands in the heart of the city, 
and is remarkable for its beautiful tower. All 
Saints church is alſo remarkable for its fine tower, 
which is built in imitation of that of Bow church 
in Cheapſide, London ; and the Temple church is 
chiefly remarkable for its tower leaning on one fide. 
The city was governed by a mayor, fo early as 
the reign of Henry the Third, and has now a 
mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, and forty- 
two 
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two 'common-councilmen, The tradeſmen of the 
city are incorporated into ſeveral companies, each 
of which bas a hall, or alarge room hired for their 
meeting; and by a charter of queen Elizabeth, 
every man that marries the daughter of a citizen 
of Briſtol becomes free of the city, Here is a 
Guildhall, in which are held the aſſizes and ſeſ- 
ſions, with the mayor's and ſheriffs courts; and 
adjoining to it is a ſpacious lofty room, called St. 
George's chapel, in which the mayor and ſheriffs 
are annually choſen. Here is alſo a large 
council-room, in which the mayor and ſome 
of the aldermen meet every day, except Sundays, 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, The Royal ex- 
change is a fine ſtructure, built in the manner of 
that at London, and is about two-thirds as large. 
It is all of free-ſtone, and the ground upon which 

it ſtands, coſt the chamber of the city 20,000 I. 
It has four entrances to the ſquare within, and 
above are rooms for ſhops. Behind the building 
is an extenſive piece of ground laid out for the 
markets. In Wine ſtreet is a large ſtructure, call- 
ed the Corn- market, built of free- ſtone, and adjoin- 
ing to it is a guard- room, with barracks for ſoldiers. 

It ought not to be omitted, that here is a play- 
houſe, which is generally ſupplied in the ſummer 
ſeaſon with actors from London; and that carts 
are not admitted into the city, for fear of damag- 
ing the arches of the vaults that are made under- 
ground; for which reaſon they make uſe of ſledges 
in carrying their goods; but they render the pave- 
ment exceeding ſlippery. 

There are in this city a free grammar-ſchool, 
and eighteen charitable foundations, termed hoſ- 
pitals: theſe are, queen Elizabeth's hoſpital, 
in the north-weſt ſuburb of the city, found- 
ed by Maurice de Gaunt, before the year 1229, 
for a chaplain, and a hundred poor people. it 

1 was 
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was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. Mark, 
and valued at the ſuppreſſion at 1121. 9s. 9 d. 
per annum, when it was granted to the mayor 
and citizens, Afterwards it was again convert- 
ed to a charitable uſe, by Mr. Carre, a wealthy 
citizen of Briſtol, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and to have 
given her name to this hoſpital. In 1706, it was 
rebuilt, and farther endowed by contributions, 
Here a hundred boys are taught to read and write, 
and fitted for land or ſea-ſervice; and eight gui- 
neas 1s given as an apprentice fee with each boy, 
upon his leaving the hoſpital. All the boys are 
dreſſed much in the ſame manner as thoſe of Chriſt's 
hoſpital by Newgate-ſtreet, London. Colſton's 
hofpital was founded by Edward Colfton, Eſq; 
for a hundred boys, who are taught and maintain- 
ed for ſeven years, when they are put out appren- 
tices. The maſter of this ſchool is allowed 1coo 1. 
a year, for the maintenance of the boys. There 
is alſo a ſchool built and endowed by Edward Col- 
fon, for teaching and cloathing forty boys. In 
1091 the ſame gentleman founded an hoſpital for 
twelve men, and as many women, with an allow- 
ance of three ſhillings a week each, and twenty- 
four ſacks of coals a year, but the elder brother 
has ſix ſhillings a week : the governor has an a- 
partment and gardens, with a handſome allow- 
ance; and here is a neat chapel, in which prayers 
are read twice every day. An hofpital, founded 
partly by Edward Colſton, and partly by the 
anerchants of this city, for thirty poor men an 
women, who have each two ſhillings a week, be- 
ſides coals. St. Peter's hoſpital, which is an in- 
firmary opened in 1738, for the ſick and diſtreſſed 
poor of this city. An hoſpital over againſt St. 
John's, for twelve men and twelve women, who 
are allowed 28. 4d. a week each, with walking, 
ot, 
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St. John's hoſpital where twelve women are allow- 
ed two ſhillings a week each, beſides a ſack f 
coals, and an additional ſhilling at Chriſtmas. 
Foſter's hoſpital for ſix men and eight women, 
each of which has a weekly allowance of two ſhil- 
lings; and Merchant Taylor's hoſpital, where two 
men and nine women have each 2s. 6d. a week, 
beſides a dinner and one ſhilling each every three 
months. 

In 1292 an alms-houſe was founded here by Si- 
mon Burton, mayor of Briſtol, which is {till in be- 
ing, and accommodates ſixteen poor people with 
lodgings, but has no endowment. In the fourth 
year of king Henry the Fifth, John Barnſtaple, 
merchant of this city, founded an hoſpital here 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for fix poor men, 
and as many women, with a prieſt to officiate for 
them. This hoſpital was granted by queen Eliza- 
beth, to the corporation, who have ſo carefully 
improved the revenues, that it has now ten men 
and twenty-four women, who have three ſhillings 
each per week; and the vicar of St. Phillip's 
church has 81. a year to officiate for them. Un- 
der a hall belonging to the Fucker's company, is 
an ancient hoſpital, in which ſix poor perſons have 
their dwellings, and twenty ſhillings a year each, 
from that company ; and under a hall belonging 
to the weaver's company, is another ancient hoſ- 
pital for four poor women, who have about a ſhil- 
ling a week each from the company of weavers. 
Without the temple gate is an ancient hoſpital in- 
habited by eleven poor perſons, but it has no en- 
dowment, In 1442 an hoſpital was founded here 
by William Cannings, mayor of this city, which 
is yet in being, and inhabited by ſeventeen poor 
perſons, but has no endowment. And in St. 
James's pariſh is an hoſpital founded about the 


year 1460, agreeable to the will of the laſt men- 
off tioned 
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tioned gentleman, in which thirteen poor perſons 
are lodge. 
Conſiderable manufatures of woollen ſtuffs, 


particularly Cantaloons, are carried on in this ci- 


ty; and there are no leſs than fifteen glaſs-houſes, 
for the making of drinking-glaſſes, bottles, and 
plate glaſs. Briftol had, till lately, the moſt con- 
fiderable trade of any port in the Britiſh domi- 
nions, except London; but now its trade is ſaid 
to be exceeded by Liverpool. It was computed 
near half a century ago, that the trade of this ci- 
ty employed no lefs than four hundred fail of 
ſhipe. It has a very great trade to_the Weſt-In- 
dies, and a conſiderable trade to Guinea, Holland, 
Hamburgh and Norway. A principal branch of 
its commerce is that with Ireland, from whence 
tallow, linen, woollen, and baize-yarn, are im- 
ported in vaſt quantities. Its trade to the Streights 
is alfo very conſiderable, and it has acquired the 
whole trade of South Wales, and part of that 
of North Wales, by means of the river Severn 
and the Wye. This city has three markets, which 
are held on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays; 
and two fairs, kept on the 25th of January, and 
the 25th of July. The firſt of theſe is called St. 
Paul's fair, and the other St. James's, at both 


which the Londoners have ſhops; and during the 


time they are kept, it is ſaid ſome of the neigh- 
bouring inns make a hundred beds each. 

This city had ſeveral religious foundations, be- 
ſides thoſe we have already mentioned. In the 
north-eaſt ſuburb, Robert, the natural ſon of king 
Henry the Firft, and earl of Glouceſter, built a 
priory of Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. 


James, and made it a cell to the abbey of Tewkſ- 


bury in Glouceſterſhire. Before the reign of king 
Edward the Third, here was a college called the 
Calendaries, a fraternity of the clergy and com- 

| monalty 
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monalty of Briſtol, whoſe revenue at the ſuppreſ- 
ſion was valued at 101. 18 8. 8 d. per annum. On 
the north ſide of the city was a houſe of nuns, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, ſaid to have been 
founded by Eva, the widow of Robert Fitz-Hard- 
ing, in the reign of king Henry the Second, which 
was valued at the diſſolution at 211, 11s. 3d; 


per annum. Here was alſo an hoſpital for a maſ- 


ter, warden, and ſeveral poor brethren, dedicated 
to St. Catharine, and founded by Robert de Berke- 
ley, whodied in the fourth year of king Henry the 
Third. At its ſuppreſſion, its revenue was valu- 
ed at 211. 15s. 8d. per annum. In the ſuburbs 
of this city, on the Glouceſterſhire fide, was an 
hoſpital for leprous perſons, before the eighth year 
of the reign of king Henry the Third. About the 
year 1228, here was a houſe of Black friars, thought 
to haye been founded by Maurice de Gaunt. A 
houſe of Grey friars was founded in this city be- 
fore the year 1234, and a priory of White friars 
in 1297, by king Edward the Firſt. Near the 
Temple Gate ſtood a houſe of Auguſtine. friars, 
founded by Sir Simon and Sir William Montacute, 
about the beginning of the reign of king Edward 
the Second, Here was anciently an hoſpital called 
St. Margaret's; and mention is made of an hoſpi- 
tal in this city dedicated to St. James, founded by 
Robert Fitz-Harding. 

John Lewis, a late learned divine; hiſtorian, 
and antiquery, was born at Briſtol, the 29th of 
Auguſt, 1675. He received the rudiments of 
grammar. learning in the free- ſchool of , inbourn 
in Dorſetſhite, from whence he removed to Ex eter- 


college in Oxford, where he completed his ſtu- 


dies. He became ſucceſſive] y rector of Acris, rec- 
tor of daltwood, rector of Eaſtbridge, all in the 
county of Kent; and miniſter of Margate, and 
vicar of Minſtre, in the Iſle of Thanet. He re- 
ſided at Margate from * year 1703, till the "oy 
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of his death, which happened on the 16th of Ja- 


nuary, 1747. He was the author of a great num- 
ber of works, the principal of which are, The life 
Dr. Wiliffe, and The Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
the Iſle of Thanet. 

About a mile to the weſt of the city is St. Vin- 
cent's well, or the hot well of Briſtol, which is 
on the north fide of the river Avon, and affords a 
romantic and beautiful proſpect. This rock is of 
lime-ſtone, as are all thoſe called St. Vincent's 
rocks in general. It is extremely hard, and lapis 
caliminaris is found in great plenty in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is cloſe to the north fide of the ri- 
ver Avon, which is carried, as it were, in a deep 
trough, about two miles from the hot well towards 
King-road. The rocks on the ſides of this chan- 
nel are rough, craggy and romantic. Many of 
them are very high, and naturally formed into 
wroteſque figures. In ſome places the cliffs hang 
over the river in an aſtoniſhing manner; and as 
many of them are covered with little ſhrubs, tall 
plants, tufts of graſs, and ſhort trees, they appear 
like little hanging woods, and afford a proſpect 
ſcarce equalled by any in the kingdom. Theſe 
rocks are not confined to the ſides of the Avon, 
they being continued on each fide, a great way up 
into the country: on the Glouceſterſhire fide of 
the river is Durdham downs, and on the Somer- 
fetſhire ſide Leigh-downs, which are large, ex- 
tenſive, and full of the ſame rocks, which in ſome 
places lie a little way under the ſurface, and in 
others riſe above it, and are full of glittering par- 
ticles that diſcover a variety of colours. 

We have already given an account of the vir- 
tues of theſe waters, in treating of the mineral 
waters of this county ; and it will be here proper 
to add, that though Briſtol water is not termed a 
bath, yet there are ſeveral little private baths for 
one perſon to go in at a time, Theſe are m—_— 
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ed by perſons who are afflicted with various ſorts 
of weakneſles ; however, when they firſt go in, 
they generally think themſelves worſe for about 
the ſpace of a week, but afterwards find their 
ftrength return. Likewiſe many perſons in health 
make uſe of theſe baths on account of their being 
cleanſing and refreſhing, which they are to admirati- 
on. When a perſon goes into the little room where 
the bath is, he takes the key of the door with him, 
and taking hold of the iron rings which are faſtened 
in the walls, he ſteps backward down two or three 
{teps, dips his head under water two or three times, 
and afterwards ſtays in, perhaps, five or ten mi- 
nutes. Every perſon that goes in pays a ſhilling 
a time, and the bath is filled afreſh for every per- 
fon, every time he bathes. | 

A little to the-ſouth of Briſtol is Upper and 
Lower KNoOLE, the firſt of which was fitted up 
in the laſt war for the reception of thirteen hun- 
dred French priſoners, who knitted great numbers 
of thread ſtockings, and moſt kinds of toys, par- 
ticularly models of ſhips, of wax. Lower Knoll, 
which was formerly a farm-houſe, faid to be haunt- 
ed, was made an hoſpital for thoſe priſoners. 

From Briſtol a road extends twelve miles ſouth- 
welt to WRINGTON, or WRINTON, a pretty good 
town, ſituated among Mendip- hills, at the dif- 
tance of a hundred and twenty-ftve miles from 
London. It has a handſome church, which has 
a high tower, adorned with four pinnacles, and 
alſo a ſmall charity-ſchool. The inhabitants car- 
ry on a conſiderable trade in teazles, which grow, 
in great abundance in the neighbourhood, and the 
town is remarkable for the lapis caliminaris, or 
calamine, that is dug up and prepared near it. It 
1s ſometimes found in meadows, and fometimes in 
paſture grounds; but moſt commonly in barren 
and rocky places, upon or near the hills. Fhe 
earth where it lies is yellow or black, but the 

| cala- 
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calamine itſelf of different colours, white, reddiſh, 
grey, or blackiſh, which laſt is accounted the beſt, 
ohn Locke, one of the greateſt and moſt pro- 
found philoſophers that ever appeared in this, or 
in any other nation, was barn, Auguſt the 29th, 
1032, at Wrington, and educated, firſt at Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool, and afterwards at Chriſt church 
in Oxford, of which he was choſen a ſtudent, 
Having finiſhed, with much applauſe, bis courſe 
of philoſophy, he applied himſelf diligently to 
the ſtudy of phyſic; and in this he ſoon became 
ſo conſiderable a proficient, that, though he never 
practiſed, except among his own acquaintance, he 
was univerſally regarded as a moſt able phyſi- 
ciag. The great Sydenham, in particular, pays 
him the following compliment : © you know 
„ likewiſe,” ſays he, in the dedication to one of 
his pieces, how much my method has been ap- 
o proved of by a perſon, who has examined it to 
« the bottom, I mean Mr. John Locke; who, 
« if we conſider his genius, and penetrating and 
« exact judgment, or the ſtrictneſs of his morals, 
& has ſcarce any ſuperior, and few equals, li- 
« ving.” Poſſeſſed, as he was, of the moſt ex- 
cellent natural parts, and of a bold, free, and 
original turn of thinking, he was a declared ene- 
my to all kind of ſyſtems. He had early imbibed 
an incurable antipathy to the common method of 
inſtruction then practiſed in the ſchools, where 
nothing was taught but the Ariſtotelian philoſo- 
phy; a plan of education, which, in his opinion, 
tended only to perplex the young ſtudent ; or, at 
leaſt, to render him a wrangling diſputant. He 
was much fonder of the philoſophy of Des Car- 
tes, which was juſt beginning to gain ground; 
not that he approved of all the notions of that 
great man, but becauſe theſe were explained with 
the utmoſt perſpicuity. It was his diſſatisfaction, 
| however, 
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| however, with both theſe ſyſtems of knowledge, 
that probably firſt inſpired him with the thoughts 
of undertaking thoſe admirable works, which he 
afterwards finiſhed, and which have rendered his 
name immortal. His attention, nevertheleſs, was 
not confined to moral philoſophy, which ſeems to 
have been his favourite ftudy, nor to phyſic, which 
was, in ſome meaſure, his profeſſion ; but extend- 
ed likewiſe to other branches of learning, particu- 
larly to that of natural philoſophy, as appears 
from a regiſter, which he kept of the changes of 
the air at Oxford, from June 24, 1666, to March 
28, 1667. So much merit could not remain long 
m obſcurity. He was firſt appointed ſecretary to 
Sir William Swan, envoy from the Engliſh court 
to the elector of Brandenburg, and ſome other 
German princes. He afterwards accompanied the 
ear] and counteſs of Northumberland to France, 
He likewiſe became acquainted with the famous 
earl of Shaftſbury, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, who introduced into the company of ſome 
of the greateſt geniuſes of the age, and procured 
for him the ſecretaryſhip of the preſentations, and 
afterwards that to a commiſhon of trade, a place 
worth about 500 l. per annum. Nor had his 
lordſhip any reaſon to repent of his generolity. 
Mr. Locke adhered to him with unſhaken fidelity 
amidſt all the reverſes of his fortune. He aſſiſted 
him in compoſing thoſe pieces, which he wrote a- 
gainſt the government; and he even attended him 
to Holland, when his lordſhip was obliged to take 
refuge in that country. There Mr. Locke con- 
tinued about ſeven years, and returning to Eng- 
land in the ſame fleet, which conveyed the prin- 
ceſs of Orange, he was promoted to the poſt of 
commiſſioner of appeals. In 1695, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations; and this place he held till x7co, 
| when 
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when he reſigned it on account of the bad ſtate 
of his health. During the laſt fourteen or fifteen 
years of his life, he reſided chiefly at Oates, a ſeat 
of Sir Francis Maſham, in the county of Eſſex; 
and dying there October the 28th, 1704, was in- 
terred in the church of that place, under a decent 
monument, with an inſcription written by himſelf, 
To give a catalogue of his works were, in ſome 
meaſure, to affront the reader, as they cannot be 
unknown to any perſon, who has the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to literature, Of his principal perform- 
ance, the Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, lord 
Shafteſbury ſays, that it may qualify men as 
de well for buſineſs and the world, as for the ſci- 
ce ences and the univerſity :” and Dr. Conybeare 
obſerves, and obſerves very juſtly, “that Mr. 
Locke was the glory of the laſt age, and the in- 
c ſtructor.“ | 
Seven miles to the ſouth by weſt of Wrington 
is AXBRIDGE, ſeated on the road from Briſtol to 
Bridgewater, which derives its name from a bridge 
over the river Axe, on the north bank of which 
it ſtands, at the foot of Mendip-hills, and is a 
neat little town, about halt a mile in length, con- 
fiſting principally of one ſtreet. It is governed 
by a mayor, a bailiff, a recorder, a town-clerk, 
and other officers. The mayor has two maces 
carried before him, one by a ſerjeant, and the 
other by a perfon appointed by the bailiff. It for- 
merly ſent members to parliament, and at preſent 
has a market n Thurſdays, and two fairs, held 
on the 25th of March, and the 11th of June, for 
cattle, cheeſe and toys. "Teazles, a ſort of thif- 
tles uſed in the woollen manufactory, are more 
cultivated here than in any other part of the king 
dom. 6 N 
Two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Axbridge is 
Cugbpan, or CHEDDER, a village famous for 
Its 


£ 
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its excellent cheeſe, ſome of which are fo large, 
as hardly to be placed on the table by one man; 
the reaſon of which is, that the neighbours uſually 
put their milk together, in order to make a ſingle 
cheeſe, which belongs to them in turn. By this 
means, the milk being always new, greatly con- 
tributes to its goodneſs, This village has two 
fairs, held on the 4th of May, and the 29th of 
October, for horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 
But what renders Cheddar moſt famous, is the 
ſtupendous chaſm, or cleft, quite through the bo- 
dy of one of Mendip-hills, near this place, which 
ſeems as if the hill had been ſplit in ſunder by the 
ſhock of an earthquake. In walking about a quar- 
ter of a mile within the chaſm, between the im- 
pending rocks on either fide, which to ſtrangers 
have an amazing appearance, ſome are obſerved 


ſtanding on the bottom, that reach nearly the 


height of the cleft, and yet are entirely diſſevered 
from the body of the rock, The paſſage between 
is but narrow, and yet the road for carriages ex- 
tends through it, from this part of the country 
towards Briſtol. At the entrance of the cleft 1s 
a remarkable ſpring of water, riſing, as it were, 
upright out of the rocky baſis of the hill, with fo 
large and rapid a ſtream, that, within a few 
yards, it drives a mill, and is the ſecond ſource of 
the river Axe. | | 


At a ſmall diſtance from Cheddar are caverns, _ 


of which Mr. Beaumont gives a particular de- 
{cription, in a letter to the Royal Society, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 2. 
Theſe caverns are in a hill called- Lamb, lyi 


about the pariſh of Harptry, on Mendip-hills. 


«© Being told, that a very great vault was diſco- 
«© vered there, ſays he, I took ſix miners with 
„ me, and went to ſee it, Firſt we deſcended a 
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perpendicular ſhaft, about ſeventy fathoms, 
when we came into a leading vault, which ex- 
tends itſelf in length about ſeventy fathoms; it 
runs not upon a level but deſcending, ſo that 
when you come to the end of it, you ate twen- 
ty-three fathoms deep, by a perpendicular line, 
The floor of it is full of looſe rocks; its roof 
is firmly vaulted with rocks of lime ſtone ; ha- 
ving flowers of all colours hanging from them, 
which preſent a moſt beautiful object to the 
eye, being alway kept moiſt by the diſtilling 
waters. In ſome parts the roof is about five 
fathoms in height, and in others ſo low, that 


a man has much a-do to pals by creeping. The 
width, for the moſt part, is about three fa- 


thoms. - Fhis cavern croſſes many veins of 
ore in its running, and much ore has been 
thence raiſed, 


© About the middle of this cavern, on the eaſt 


ſide lies a paſſage into another, which runs be- 


tween forty and fifty fathoms in length. And 


at the end of the firſt, another vaſt cavern opens 


* itſelf. I faſtened a nag about me, and order- 


ed the miners to let me down ; and upon the 
deſcent of twelve or fourteen fathoms I came 
to the bottom. This cavern is about ſixty fa- 
thoms in circumference, about twenty in height, 
and about fifteen in length; it runs along after 


the rakes, and not crofling them as the lead- 


ing vaults do. I afterwards cauſed the miners 
to drive forward the breaſt of this cavern, 
which terminates it to the weſt, and after they 
had driven about ten fathoms, they happened 
into another, whoſe roof is about eight fa- 
thoms, and in ſome parts ten or twelve in 
height, and runs in length about one hundred 
fathoms. 


« The 
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„ The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, 
c he adds, may be eaſily gueſt at by the frequency 
& of ſwallow pits, which occur there in all parts, 


% and are made by the falling in of the roofs of 


„ caverns; ſome of theſe pits being of a large 


extent and very deep. Some times our miners 
% {inking in the bottom of theſe ſwallows, have 
& found oaks fifteen fathoms deep in the earth.” 
Eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Cheddar is WELLs, 
which received its name from the many ſprings 
or wells in the town and its neighbourhoud, It 
is ſituated nineteen miles ſouth of Briſtol, twenty 
ſouth by weſt of Bath, and one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven weſt by north of London, and is a 
ſmall, but clean place, at the bottom of Men- 


dip-hills. This town was deſtroyed by the 


Danes, but afterwards recovered itſelf. It was 
erected into an epiſcopal ſee in the year 605; but 


John de Billula, the ſixteenth biſhop, transferred 


this ſee to Bath, and renounced the title of biſhop 
of Wells; after which hot diſputes aroſe between 
the churches of Bath and Wells concerning the 
election of a biſhop ; but they were compromiſed 
about the year 1133, by biſhop Robert, and it 
was ſettled, that whenever the ſee became vacant, 
the biſhop ſhould be elected by the canons both of 
Bath and Wells; but that the precedency in ſtile 
ſhould be given to Bath, and that he ſhould be in- 
ſtalled in both churches. Afterwards it was de- 
termined, that both churches ſhould make one full 
chapter for the biſhop. Wells was firſt made a 
free borough in the reign of Henry the Second, 
by the intereſt of Fitz- Joceline, its biſhop. It 
afterwards received a charter from king John, by 
which it was made a market-town, and was raiſed 
into a city by queen Elizabeth, under whoſe char- 
ter it is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven 
maſters or aldermen, ſixteen gowns-men, or com- 

mon- 
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mon-councilmen, and other officers. The mein 
bers of parliament are choſe by the citizens, ad- 
mitted freemen of the ſeven incorporated compa- 


nies of the city, who amount to above five hun- 


dred, and are returned by the mayor. In 1738, 
a dreadful fire broke out, which conſumed above a 
hundred dwelling houſes, in ſix hours time; ſo 
that very few had time to ſave their goods. 
This is a very neat city, conſiſting of broad 
ſtreets and handſome buildings. It has a cathe- 
dra], and only one pariſh church. The cathedral 
is ſaid to have been firft built by king Ina, about 
the year-704, but was afterwards ſo effectually re- 
paired by biſhop Fitz-Joceline, that it was con ſi- 
dered as a new work. The front, which has 
been built upwards of five hundred years, is admi— 
red for its imagery and carved work in ſtone, and 
particularly for a window moſt curiouſly painted. 
Adjoining to the church are ſpacious cloyſters, and 
a chapter-houſe of a circular form, ſupported by 
one pillar in the middle. There is alfo a cloſe 
belonging to the cathedral, encompaſſed by very 
good houſes, and the biſhop's palace, in which is 
a fine chapel dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, erect- 
ed by the above biſhop Fitz-Joceline. This pa- 
lace is one of the handſomeſt in the kingdom. 
It is encompaſſed with walls and a mote, and on 
the ſouth ſide has the appearance of a caſtle. 
The members of this cathedral are the biſhop, 
a dean, precentor, chancellor, three arch-deacons, 
a treaſurer, a ſub- dean, fifty- nine prebendaries, 


four prieſt-vicars, eight lay-vicars, an organiſt, 


6x choriſters and other officers. Near the bithop's 
palace is St. Andrew's. well, which is reckoned 
one of the fineſt ſprings in the kingdom. This 
city has only one pariſh, which is called St. Cuth- 
bert's, and is ſeven miles long, four bread, and 


includes not only the city but ſeveral _— 
| n 
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In this city is a charity-ſchoo], erected in 
1714, for teaching twenty boys and twenty girls. 
An hoſpital was founded here by biſhop Babwith, 
for thirty poor men and women; and another 
hoſpital was founded by biſhop Still, for the main- 
tenance of a {mall number of poor women. Mr, 
Bricks, a woollen draper, built an alms-houſe 
here for four poor men; Mr. Andrews built ano- 
ther for four poor women ; Mr. Harper another 
for four poor wool-combers ; and Mr. Llewellin, 
another for poor women. In the middle of the 
city is the old market-houſe, called the Croſs, 
and near it was ſome years ago erected another 
market-houſe, which is a handſome building, as 
is alſo the town-houſe, where the corporation 
meet, and the judges hold the affizes. Here is 
alloa town-hall, which ſtands over biſhop Bab- 
with's hoſpital. Some bone-lace is made here, 
but the poor are chiefly employed in knitting of 
ſtockings. Here are two markets, on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, and fix fais, held on May 
30, Tune 24, October 10, October 14, Novem- 
ber 17, and November 30, for oxen, horſes, 
ſheep and hogs. 

With reſpect to its ancient religious founda- 
tions, Hugh de Wells, archdeacon "of this City, 
about the beginning of the reign of king John, 
founded an hoſpital, or priory here, dedicated to 
St, John Baptiſt, the revenue of which, was valu- 
ed at the diſſolution at 411. 3s. 6 d. per an- 
num. Before the year 1347, Walter de Hull, 
founded here a college for thirteen chantry prieſte, 
who officiated in the cathedral. This college 
was endowed at the ſuppreſſion with lands _ 
other revenues, amounting to 721. 10s. 9d. 
annum, and was refounded by queen Elizabeth, 


_ Erghum, biſhop of Bath and Wells, po 
| ic 
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died in 1401, appointed by his will, a college to 
be built and endowed for fourteen chantry prieſts, 
officiating in the cathedral. Accordingly a col- 
lege was erected and endowed with revenues, 
which at the diſſolution amounted, according to 
ſome, to 1101. 18s. 8 d. but according to others, 
to 120 l. 18. 4d. a year. 
Seorge Bull, a learned writer, and venerable 

prelate, in the end of the laſt, and beginning of 
the preſent century, was born, March the 25th, 
16 34, at Wells, and educated at the free-ſchool 
of his native place, and at Exeter-college in Ox- 
ford. His firſt tation in the church, was that of 
being miniſter of St. George's near Briſtol ; 
whence he roſe ſucceflively to be rector of Sud- 
dington in Glouceſterſhire, prebendary of Glou- 
ceſter, archdeacon of Llandaf; and, in 1705, 
he was advanced to the biſhopric of St. David's. 
This dignity he enjoyed about four years, and dy- 
ing February the 17th, 1709, was interred at 
Brecknock. Izuring the uſurpation of Crom- 
well, he adhered ſteadily, though {till with great 
prudence, to the forms of the church of Eng- 
land; and in the reign of king James the Second, 
-preached very ftrenuouſly againſt the errors of 
popery. He wrote an Apoſtolical Harmony, a De- 
| Fence of the Nicene Faith, Fudicum Ecclefiae Catho- 
licae, a book entitled, Primitive Apoſtolical Tradi- 
tion, together with a good number of Sermons, 
which were all publiſhed after his death, in one 
volume, folio. | 

Two miles north-weſt of Wells, in the lower 

part of the ſouth fide of Mendip-hills, is the fa- 
mous grotto, called OKEy, or WoKEY-HOLE, 
the moſt famous cavern in the weſt of England, 
You aſcend the hill about thirty yards to the cave's 
mouth, by which lies a huge ſtone of an irregular 


form. The entrance is about fifteen or twenty 
feet 


Feet high, and not very narrow, opening into a 
very large cavern, reſembling the body of a ca- 
thedral : but the upper part is very craggy, and 
covered with pendant rocks, which ſtrike terror 
into a timorous ſpectator, eſpecially as they appear 
by candle-light, by which they may be very plainly 
ſeen. From all parts of the roof there is a con- 
ſtant dripping. of clear water, which, however, 
contains a great quantity of lapideſcent particles, 
ſince from theſe droppings ariſe feveral [ſtony 
cones, a great number of which were cut 
away about twenty-five years ago, and preſented 
to Mr. Pope, to adorn his grotto. From the firſt 
cavern, you proceed on a gradual aſcent, through 
a very narrow and uneven paſſage, into another, 
which is not altogether ſo high, but nearly as 
wide and as long; and in other reſpects, much 
like the firſt. From this you proceed through a 
long, low, and rocky paſſage, into a third vault, 
which has a cylindric roof, and on one fide a fine 
ſandy bottom, about fifteen or twenty feet wide, 
and-on the other is a rivulet of water, extremely 
clear and cold, about eight or ten feet wide and 
two or three deep. Mr. Beaumont ſays, that this 
rivulet within the cave is ſtored with eels, and 
has ſome trout; if ſo, they will puzzle a natura- 
lift to account for the manner in which they came 
there; fince this river, after its courſe through 
the cavern, deſcends forty or fifty feet to the level 
ground, where it turns a paper-mill at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the foot of the hill. Indeed, at a 
public houſe juſt by, they ſhew the draught of a 
very large trout taken out of the ſame rivulet, 
which is the firſt ſource of the river Axe. The 
air of this cave is very cold and damp, and the 
loudeſt noiſe that can be made in theſe caverns, at 
a diſtance from the mouth, are not in the leaſt 

| audible 
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audible to thoſe who are above on the outſide of 
the hill. 

Near Wokey Hole was found, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, a long plate of lead, on which 
was found the following inſcription: TI CLAU- 
DIVS CAESAR AVG, P. M. TRIB. P. vIIII. IMP, 
XVI. DE BRITAN. 

Four miles eaſt by ſouth of Wells is SHEPTON= 
MaLLET, or SHiPTON-MALLET, which is ſitu- 
ated twenty miles to the ſouthward of Briſtol, and 
a hundred and eleven from London. It is a large 
market town, and contains about one thouſand 
two hundred houſes ; but being ſeated on hills, 
the ſtreets are ſteep, narrow and irregular. It is 
well watered with rivulets, and has ſome conſi- 
derable clothiers. It is governed by a conſtable, 
and has a market on Fridays, and a fair, on the 
8th of Auguſt, for all ſorts of cattle and cheeſe, 

Walter Charleton, a learned phyſician, and 
voluminous writer of the ſeventeenth century, 
was born February the 2d, 1619, at Shepton- 
Mallet, and educated at Magdalen-hall in {Th 
ford, where he made ſo rapid a progreſs in his {tu- 
dies, that, by the time he had attained to the 
twenty-ſecond year of his age, he was created 
doctor of phyſic, and appointed one of the phyſi- 
cians in ordinary to king Charles the Firſt. He 
afterwards became a member of the college of 
phyſicians, phyſician in ordinary to king Charles 
the Second, fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1691, was elected preſident of the college of phy- 
ſicians. Soon after, falling into narrow circum- 
ſtances, he found himſelf under the neceſlity of 
ſeeking a retreat in the ifland of Jerſey ; but how 
long he continued there, or whether he ever re- 
turned to London, is uncertain. He dicd towards 
the latter end of the year 1707, aged eighty- ſeven. 


His works are numerous, and of various kinds, 
being 
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being partly phyſical, partly philoſophical, and 
pagtly theological. The principal are, The Dark- 
_ neſs of Atheiſm diſpelled by the Light of Nature; 
Phyſiologia Epicuro-Gaſſendo-Charletoniana; E- 


picurus's Morals; The Immortality of the human | 


Soul demonſtrated ; The natural Hiſtory of Nu- 
trition, &c, A Treatiſe on Stone-Henge, prov- 
ing it to be a Daniſh monument ; Anatomical 
Lectures, &c. 
About a mile north of Shepton-Mallet, and half 
a mile from the Foſſe-road, is MAS BURY Cas- 
TLE, which is a camp of a round form a hundred 
and fifty paces in diameter. It has two entrances, 
which are oppoſite to each other, and the ſur- 
rounding ditch has at one end a turn like a half 
moon, which renders the paſlage to it oblique. In 
this neighbourhood are many other ancient camps, 
whoſe ditches are hewn out of the ſolid rock. 


Twelve miles north-eaſt of Shepton-Mallet is 


Frome, or FRoomM, alſo called Frome-Selwood, 
which received its name from its being ſeated up- 
on the bank of the river Frome, eleven miles to 
the ſouth of Bath, and ninety-nine weſt of Lon- 
don. The country in which it ſtands, was an- 
ciently a great foreſt, called Selwoodſhire ; and no 
longer ago than the latter end of the laſt century, 
in the parts called Frome-W oodlands, was a con- 
fiderable gang of money-coiners, many of whom 
were taken and executed ; and the places.in which 
they were concealed, laid open. The town, which 
is larger than ſome cities, is governed by two con- 
ſtables, annually choſen at. the court-leet of the 
lord of the manor. The ſtreets are very irregu- 
lar, and it has only one church, which is a large 
and handſome ſtructure, with a fine organ, and a 
ring of fix bells. But here are fix or ſeven meet- 


ing-houſes for the preſbyterians, baptiſts, and + 
quakers, two of which, that is, one of the preſ- *;. 
Vol. VIII. 10 byterian, 1 


— 
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byterian meeting-houſes, and one of the baptiſts, 
are built of free-ſtone, and are perhaps as hand- 
ſome and ſpacious, as any meeting-houſes in the 
kingdom. The town has a fine ſtone bridge over 


the river Frome, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 


or rather work houſe, with a chapel belonging to 
it. The inhabitants have a conſiderable manu- 
facture of broad- cloth, in which ſuch a number 
of hands were employed in the beginning of the 
preſent century, that it is faid the town annually 
received from London, for this commodity alone, 
no leſs than 700,0001. and between forty and fif- 
ty years ago, all England was ſupplied from hence 
with wire-cards for carding wool; the town has 
alſo been long famous for its excellent beer. It 
has a market on Wedneldays, and four fairs, held 
on the 24th of February and the 22d of July, 
for cattle and cheeſe ; on the 14th of September, 
for cheeſe; and on the 25th-of November, for cat- 
tle and cheeſe. In this town was a monaſtery 
founded by St. Aldhelm, and dedicated to, the 
Virgin Mary, before the year 705, which is thought 


to have been deſtroyed by the Danes. 


At BARKLEY, a mile and a half to the eaſtward 


of Frome, was an hermitage, or ſmall priory, 


founded by William, the ſon of Jeffery, before. 
the year 1211. It was of the order of St. Auſtin, . 
and was dedicated to St. Stephen, and at the ſup- 
preſſion had an annual revenue, computed at 6 J. 
58. 2d. 

At CHARTERHOUSE in Selwood foreſt was a 


Carthuſian monaſtery, founded by thoſe monks, on 


their firſt coming into England in 1181, which 

was the firſt of that order in the kingdom. It 

was built znd endowed by king Henry the Second, 

who dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, St. John 

Baptiſt, and All-Saints ; and at its diſſolution, its 

revenues amounted to 215 J. 1588. N | 
| t 
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At ELM, a village two miles weſt of Frome, 
was diſcovered in the year 1697, a pot of Roman 
coins, _— of which were of Conftantine the 

| Youn There are here the remains of an an- 
cient oman camp, feated upon a precipice, and 
ſeparated from the reſt of the hills, by a vallum on 
one ſide only. 
;» 7+ BUCKLAND, a village three miles north-weſt 
J of Frome, had an hoſpital founded by Amy, coun- 
teſs of Devonſhire, for knights hoſpitallers of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem,” the revenues of 
| + nag were valued at the diſſolution at 2231. a 

Buckland had formerly a market on Tueſ- 

Ways. which has long been diſcontinued ; but it 

has ſtill a fair, on the 10th of October, for cat- 
| te and cheeſe, © _ 

Three miles ſouth-weſt of Frome is Nonwzy. 

2 a village which has a caſtle, that for ſeveral cen- 
turies was the ſeat of the family of Delamare; 
but in the reign of king Richard the Second, it 

paſſed by an heirefs into the family of Paulet, an- 
- ceſtor to the preſent duke of Bolton; and in the 
- reign” of queen Elizabeth, the firſt marquis of 

Worceſter ſold it to John Prater, Eſq; whoſe 

deſcendants ſold it to John Whitchurch, Eſq; Of 

this ſtructare we have given an engraved viety. 

Nunney has a fair on the 11th of November, for 

cattle. 

PHIIIr's Nox rod is ſeated four, miles north 
olf Frome, and is ſo called from its church, which 
is dedicated to St. Philip, and conſiſts of one 

ſtreet, half a mile in length. It has a market on 

Thurſdays, and four fairs, held on the 21ſt of 

March, for cattle and cloth; on the 27th of the 

fame month for cloth; on the 1ſt of May it has 

one of the greateſt fairs in England, of ſo ſhort 
=. duration, for cloth, &c. and on the 29th of Au- 

Ses, for cattle and cloth. 
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Wow, a village which gives its name to 
the hundred in which it ſtands, is ſeated two 
miles to the north-weſt of Philip's Norton. In 
this manor was diſcovered in the year 1685, a 


Roman pavement of white, blue, and red tiles, 


 We:llow has two fairs, which are held on the 20th 


of May, and the 17th of October, for cattle. 
FarRLEY caſtle is about two miles eaſt of 
Philip's Norton, and was once in the poſſeſſion 


of the family of Montfort, but in the reign of 


king Richard the Second, it was ſold to Sir Ro- 
bert Hungerford of Hungerford, firſt ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, whoſe deſcendants in ſuc- 
ceeding ages, lived in great ſplendour till the reign 
of king Henry the Eighth, when a large part of 
the family eſtate paſſed by an heireſs, into the fa · 
mily of the Haſtings, and is now enjoyed by the 
earl of Huntingdon, This caſtle, of which we 
have given an engraved view, has been a large and 
beautiful ſtructure. | | 
We ſhall now enter this county from Maiden- 
Bradley in Wiltſhire, and proceed ſouth-weſt to 
BRU rox, which is ſeated on the river Brew, or 
Bry, from whence it takes its name, twelve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Wells, and a hundred and fifteen 
weſt of London, It is a well built, populous 


place, with a handſome church, a free-ſchool, 


and a ſtately alms-houſe, in a part of an abbey of 
canons regular of St. Auguſtin, founded by Ail- 
mer, earl of Cornwall, in the year 1005, in the 
reign of King ECON. It was pretty well en- 
dowed at firſt, and afterwards had ſeveral bene- 
factors; ſo that, at the time of the ſuppreſſion of 
religious houſes, its revenue was valued at 4391. 
a year by Dugdale; and at 4801. by Speed. This 
town has a ſtone bridge over the river Brew, and 
in the market place is a ſpacious hall, in which 
the quarter-ſeflions are fometimes held 2 
eaſtern 
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eaſtern diviſion of the county. The inhabitants 
carry on a good trade, in ſtockings, malt, ſerges, 
and other commodities. It has a market on Sa- 
turdays, and two fairs, held on the 4th of May, 
and the 19th of September, for cattle. 

At WITHAM, a village nine miles north- north- 
eaſt of Bruton, was a monaſtery of Carthuſians, 
founded according to Leland, by king Henry the 
Second, but according to Camden, by Henry the 
Third, who endowed it with ſeveral lands and 
franchiſes. The time of its ſuppreſſion is not 
mentioned, nor yet its valuation, 

CASTLE CARY, is ſeated about three miles to 
the welt by ſouth of Bruton, and derives its name 
from a caſtle ſeated a little to the ſouth of the river 
Brew, which William Lovell, its lord, defended 
for the empreſs Matilda, againſt king Stephen. It 
was afterwards forfeited by rebellion to Henry the 
Eighth, who gave it to the lord Willoughby de 
Broke, but is now in ruins... The town is only 
remarkable for a ſpring of purging water, impreg- 
nated with alum, on account of which it is now 
much frequented. It has a market on Tueſdays, 
and three fairs, held on Midlent- Tueſday, the iſt 
ve May, and Whitſun- Tueſday, for cattle and 

eep 

— LipFoRD, five miles weſt of Caſtle- Cary, 
there was formerly a weekly market upon Tueſ- 
days, which has long been diſcontinued, but there 
is ſtill a fair, held on the iſt of Auguſt, upon the 
green, for all ſorts of cattle. 

QuEeENns-CAMEL is fix miles ſouth-weſt of Caſ- 
tle Cary, and was probably ſo called from its de- 
pendance on the queens of England, tho' which 
of them we are not able to determine, nor yet what 
reputation it had formerly. It has now a fair, on 
the 25th of October, for all ſorts of cattle. 


83 Thir- | 
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Thirteen miles weſt by ſouth of Caſtle-Cary is 
SOMERTON, which is an ancient town that gives 
name to the whole county; for it was once the 
ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings, where they had a 
caſtle, which Ethalbald, king of the Mercians, 
took by ſtorm, and in which John, king of France, 
was priſoner, it being appropriated for ſtate priſo- 
ners of the higheſt rank ; but it is now quite gone 
to ruin, Somerton is a healthy place, ſeated on a 
branch of the Parret, and is governed by 2 bai- 
liff choſen by the inhabitants. The church is 
an old ſtructure, with an octagonal tower. It has 
a hall for the petty ſeſſions, a free-ſchoo] for teach- 
ing Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and an alms-houſe 
for eight poor people. Its chief ſupport is its mar- 
ket and fairs, for cattle, which are fed on the 
adjacent common; for butchers refort thither 
from all the neighbouring towns to buy cattle, 
eſpecially at the ſummer fairs. It has a market on 
Mondays, and four fairs, held on Tueſday in Paſ- 
ſion- week, on the Tueſday three weeks after, on 


the Tueſday fix weeks after, and on the Tueſday 


nine weeks after Paſhon-week, for all ſorts of 
cattle. | 
Seven miles to the north of Somerton is GLAs- 
TONBURY, or GLASTENBURY, which is fituated: 
at the diftance of a_ hundred and twenty miles 
weſt by ſouth of London, in a peninſula formed 
by the river Bry, and a ſmall nameleſs ſtream. 
The peninſula is called the Ifle of Avalon, a name, 
which ſome have ſuppoſed to be derived from A- 
valla, which, in the ancient Britiſh language, ſig- 
nifies apples; for the production of which this ſpot 
was, perhaps, formerly diſtinguiſhed. This town 
is chiefly famous for its abbey, which is reckoned 
the moſt ancient Chriſtian church in Great-Bri- 
tain, it being ſaid to be founded by Joſeph of A- 
rimathea, about 31 years after che death of our 
Saviour, 
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Saviour, and that he having converted a great part 
of the iſland, obtained of king Arviragus twelve 
hides of land about this place, for a perpetual en- 
dowment for twelve devout Chriſtians. We are 
alſo told, that his immediate ſucceſſors lived in 
a hut made with earth, and covered with boughs. 
We have, however, authentic accounts, that in 
the beginning of the fifth century, there was a 
remarkable ſettlement of monks at this place, 
and it is commonly ſaid, that king Arthur, with 
ſeveral of the Weſt-Saxon kings, were buried here, 
Some have maintained that St. Patrick, the apoſtle _ 
of Ireland, was a monk of Glaſtonbury. This 
monaſtery was afterwards liberally endowed by king 
Ina, Edmund the Elder, and other Saxon kings 
and nobles. St. Dunſtan, abbot of this place, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced 
the Benedictine order in the year 954, and it con- 
tinued under his rules till the diffolution of religious 
houſes, when Richard Whiting, the laſt abbot, re- 
fuſing to ſurrender the abbey, was accuſed of high 
treaſon, for which he was condemned and execut- 
ed. The abbot was a lord in parliament, and the 
revenues of the abbey were valued at the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of religious houſes, at 33111. a year by Dug- 
dale ; and at 35081. by Speed. Near this place 
is a hill called the Torr, hanging over the town 
of Glaſtonbury, upon which the abbots built a 
church, dedicated to St. Michael. The tower 
ſtill ſtands, though ruinous, and is ſaid to be an 
excellent ſea-mark, it being on higher ground than 
any within ten miles of the place. Some affirm, 
that.there is a paſſage from hence under ground 
to the abbey. From this eminence the abbot 
Might view a vaſt tract of rich land belonging to 
himſelf, and ſeven parks well ſtocked with deer, 
belonging to the abbey. * 20 
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As this hill is peculiarly remarkable for the hoty 
thorn and walnut-tree that grew in the church- 

ard there, it is proper to take ſome notice of 
them. Of the former, many abſurd accounts 
have been given. It is ſuppoſed to. have ſprung 
from St. Joſeph of Arimathea's dry ſtaff, which 
he ſtuck in the ground, on his reſting there; 
and conſtantly to bloſſom on Chriſtmas-day, It 
had two trunks till the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when, we are told, that a puritan, hewed down 
the biggeſt of the trunks, and would probably 
have cut down the other, had he not been mira- 


_cuouſly puniſhed, for this ſuppoſed ſacrilege, by 


cutting his leg, and by one of the chips flying 
up to his head, and putting out one of his eyes. 
Nay, we are even told, that though the trunk was 
quite ſeparated from the root, and ſtuck only by a 
little of the bark, it continued to flouriſh for above 
thirty years, and after its being quite taken away, 
and thrown into a ditch, it flouriſned and budded 
as it ufed to do before. The remaining trunk 
was as large as the body of a man, and, in all 
reſpects, reſembled the common white thorn ; and 
though the bark was cut and mangled, by the 
people who reſorted thither to ſee it, and cut their 
names upon it, yet the arms and boughs, ſpread 
circularly to a great extent ; and afforded ſhelter 
for the cattle who fed there. This trunk was cut 
down in the civil war, but there are -at preſent 
many trees of the ſame kind about the town, ob- 
tained from grafting and inoculation ; and ſome 
years ago, a perſon at Glaſtenbury had a nurſery 
of them. The pretended miracles performed for 
the preſervation of this tree, and the veneration 
paid to it even by proteſtants of great learning, 
is very aſtoniſhing. It is not certain that Joſeph 
of Arimathea was ever in Britain, and it is not 
true that the branches of it, which were ſaved and 

planted 
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planted in the neighbourhood, bud always, or 
only upon Chriſtmas-day, old ſtile, for they fre- 
quently bloſſom three or four days after, and ſel- 
dom ſo early as Chriſtmas-day, except the weather 
be exceeding mild. | 

A walnut-tree, which grew near St. Joſeph's 

Chapel, was remarkable for never budding before 
the feaſt of St. Barnabas, when it is ſaid to have 
ſhot out leaves in great abundance, This tree 
has alſo been cut down many years, but there 
are ſtill ſome growing in the county from branches 
of it. Mr. Ray thinks the latter is what is com- 
monly called Nux Sancti Johannis, which ſhoots 
about Midſummer, and that the former differs 
only accidentally from the frutex, and aſcribes the 
ſingular effect of its bloſſoming about the time of 
Chriſtmas either to chance or art. 

But to proceed, there are ſtill to be ſeen vaſt 
ruins. of this magnificent abbey, conſiſting of 
large walls overgrown with ivy; the abbots kit- 
chen, built of ſtone, is ſtill entire; it is of a 
ſquare form, and four fhre-places fill the four an- 
gles. In the flat part of the roof between theſe, 
riſes an arched octagonal pyramid, crowned with 
a double lantern, one within another. There 
was alſo a leſſer pyramid, in which hung a bell to 
call the poor people to the adjacent almonry, 
whoſe ruins are on the north ſide of the kitchen. 
The vaulted roof is ſupported by eight curved 
ribs, and has eight funnels for letting out the 
ſteam through the windows. The church was 
large and magnificent; the walls of the choir are 
ſtill ſtanding, and it was fifty yards long and twenty- 
four broad. One jamb at the eaſt end of the 
high altar is left, and near it were buried king 
Edgar, and many of the Saxon kings. Two pil- 
lars of the great middle tower are left next the 
choir, and on the north fide is St. Mary's chapel, 

"ol SE now 
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now turned into a ſtable. St. Edgar's chapel is. 
oppoſite to it, but there 4s little of it left beſides 
the foundation. A ſmall part of the ſouth ſide of 
the wall of the body of the church remains, 
which made one part of the cloyſters, as does alfo- 
the areh at the eaſt end the chapel of Joſeph of 
Arimathea. The preſent work is about forty- 
four paces long and thirty- ſix wide, and is ſo en- 
tire, that the whole ſtructure might be readily 
drawn from it. The roof is chiefly wanting, but 
there are two little turrets at the weſt end, and 
two more at the diftance of four windows from 
thence. Underneath there was a vault, now full 
of water, the floor of the chapel being beaten 
down into it. Here was a capacious receptacle 
for the dead, out of which the pepple have taken 
many leaden coffins, and melted them into eiſterns. 
The ſides of the walls have a multitude of ſmall 
pillars, as had likewiſe the whole church ; bur 
- moſt of them are beaten down. Between them 
the walls were adorned with the pictures of faints, 
which may ſtill be diſcerned. On the ſouth ſide 
of the cloyſters was a great hall, but the town's 
people bought the ſtones of the vaults underneath, 
to build a market-houſe for meal; but in this they 
were their own enemies, as the ruins of the abbey 
brought a great number of ſtrangers purpoſely to 
view them, which is fill their greateſt trade, as it 
was formerly their only ſupport. But theſe ruins 
are now in ſo miſerable a condition, much ſtone 
being carried away for different purpoſes, that 
few people ſpend much money in the town. Of 

theſe ruins we have given a view. | 
It having been recorded in ancient ſongs, that 
the Britiſh king Arthur was interred in the abbey 
church of Glaſtenbury, king Henry the Second 
ordered a ſearch to be made there for his tomb; 
and about ſeven feet under ground, a kind 1 
| tomb=- 
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tomb- ſtone was found, with a large plate of lead 
fixed in it, on which was the following inſcrip- 
tion, in barbarous Gothic letters: Hic IACIT 


SEPVLTVS INCLITVS REX ARTVRIVS IN INSVLA 


AvALONIA. About nine feet below this monu- 


mental ſtone, was found a coffin of hollowed oak, 
containing the bones of a human body, ſuppoſed | 


to be that of king Arthur. 
Here -was an hoſpital for poor infirm perſons, 
founded in 1246, and dedicated to St. John Bap- 


tiſt, by Michael, abbot of Glaſtonbury, which 
was under the care of the almoner of the monaſ- 
tery. Alſo Richard Beere, abbot of Glaſtonbury, 


in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, built an alms-houſe with a chapel, on the 
north {ide of the abbey, for ſeveral poor women. 
While this town was under the protection of 
its abbots, it was a parliamentary borough, but 
upon the diſſolution of its abbey, it not only 
loſt that privilege, but ceaſed to be a corporation, 
till it was incorporated . by queen Anne, who 
granted it a new charter for a mayor and burgeſſes. 
The town has two churches, the uppermoſt of 
which is a handſome ſtructure, with a ee 
adorned with figures in the niches. The George 


inn is an old ſtone building, called the Abbot's- | 
inn, Where the pilgrims who came hither were 
lodged. Over the gate is a coat of arms of the 


kings of England, ſupported by a lion and a bull; 
and in a room in the inn was a bed of large tim- 
ber, in great emboſſed gilt pannels, which ſeemed 
to have been the abbots. 

In the year 1751, a diſcovery was thought to 
be made of the ſalubrity of the waters of a 
ipring in this town, which, for ſome time, occa- 


ſioned a prodigious refort of people thither; but 

they have now loſt their reputation. The only 

manufacture carried on in this town, is that of 
G 6 ſtockings. 
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ſtockings. It has a market on Tueſdays, and a 
fair on the 8th of April, for all forts of cattle. 
Henry Fielding, the Engliſh Cervantes, and, 
in point of true humour, inferior only, if even 
inferior, to the Spaniard of that name, was the 
eldeſt ſon of the honourable lieutenant- general 
Edmund Fielding, grandſon to the earl of Den- 
bigh; and was born, April the 22d, 1707, at 
Sharpham- park, near Gloſtenbury, in Somerſet- 
ſhire. He had his education firſt under a private. 
tutor, afterwards at Eton-ſchool, and, laſt of 
all, at the univerſity of Leyden in Holland. Re- 
turning to England about his twentieth year, and 
having no proſpect of any kind of ſettlement from 
his father, who was incumbered with a large fa- 
mily, he immediately commenced writer for the 
ſtage; and his firſt play, called Love in ſeveral 
Maſks, was acted with applauſe in 1727. To 
this ſucceeded, in a very little time, his Temple 
Beau; and he thus proceeded to write with ſuch 
rapidity, that, in the ſpace of ten years, he pro- 
duced no leſs than eighteen theatrical perform- 
ances. Theſe, however, being compoſed in a 
Hurry, and, of conſequence, at beſt, but irregu- 
lar pieces, were but indifferently received. Upon 
the death of his mother, he ſucceeded: to an eftate 
of about 2001, a year; but this (fuch was his 
prodigality, and his want of oeconomy) he very 
ſoon exhauſted. He then applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the law; and taking chambers in the 
Temple, he profecuted that branch of learning 
with unwearied diligence, Finding, however, 
that there was very little proſpect of his ſucceed- 
ing in that profeſſion, he reſumed, in a ſhort 
time, the occupation of an author ; and a great 
number of political pamphlets, on the current 
topics of the day, were the productions of his 
pen. He at length became ſenſible, from re- 
| . peated 
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peated experience, that his talents were chiefly 
turned to fabulous narration ; and the morning, 
noon, and evening of his genius are conſpicu- 
ouſly apparent in his Foſeph Andrews, Tom Fones, 
and Amelea. Being diſabled by the gout, with 
which he had long been afflicted, from purſuing 
the buſineſs of a barriſter (for he had now quali- 
fied himſelf for that employment) he accepted the 
office of an acting magiſtrate in the commiſſion of 
the peace for the county of Middleſex, with an 
annual penfion out of the public ſervice money, 
His gout at length terminated in a jaundice, a 
dropſy, and an aſthma ; and all theſe diſeaſes at 
length gained upon him to ſuch a degree, that he 
was obliged to reſign his office to his half-brother, 
then Mr. now Sir John Fielding : and after trying 
in vain, or but with very little effect, a great 
number of remedies, he made a voyage to Liſbon 
by the advice of his phyſicians, There, how- 


ever, he ”"tarried but a ſhort time; and upon his 


return to England, keeping up to the laſt the gaiety 
of his ſpirit, he wrote a very pleaſant account of 
his journey. He ſurvived his return about two 
months, departing this life in Augnſt, 1754. He 
left behind him at his death a widow and four 
children; three of whom were living in 1762, and 
were training up in a handfome courfe of educa- 
tion, under the care of their uncle, with the aid 
of a very generous donation given annually for 
that purpofe, by Ralph Allen, Eſq; of Prior Park 
near Bath, This gentleman, who is fince dead, 
bequeathed to the Sidow and to each of the chil- 
dren a legacy of 1001. Mr. Fielding's works 
were publiſhed in 1762, in eight volumes, 8vo. 
Returning back to Somerton, we ſhall proceed 
four miles ſouth-weſt to LanceokT, which is 
ſeated on the top of a hill, on a bank of the river 
| | Parret, 
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Parret, at the diſtance of one hundred and.twenty 
nine miles weſt by ſouthof London. It is ſurrounded 
with a mooriſh country, but is agreat thoroughfare 
in the road from London, Taunton, and *ather 
towns in the welt, It formerly ſent members to 
parliament, but has loſt. that privilege. It is, 
however, governed by a portreeve and a recorder. 
There are barges which | paſs conſtantly between 
this place and Bridgewater, carrying coals and 
other commodities. It i is obſerved in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, that eels are taken in vaſt 
plenty, out of holes near the danks of the river, 
in froſty weather; for the people walking upon 
the edges of the banks, obſerve ſome places not 
to be ſo white as the reſt, but of a green colour, 
where upon ſearching, they are ſure to find heaps 
of eels, which are ſold for a trifle, Langport has 
2 market on Saturdays, and four fairs, held on 
the ſecond Monday in Lent, for fat cattle ; on the 
29th of June, for horned cattle and lambs ; on 
the 24th of September, for fat cattle and ſucking 
colts; and on the 11th of November, for fat cat- 
tle, hogs and ſheep, 

At MUCHELNEY, or Mochxkv, a little iſland 
on the ſouth ſide of Langport, in the river Ivel, 
was a monaſtery of Black friars, founded, accord- 
ing to Leland, by Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
in the year 740, but Camden ſays it was founded 
by king Athelſtan, who reigned in the beginning 
of the tenth century. Its revenues at the ſup- 
preſſion were valued at 4991: a year. 

About ſix miles weſt by north of Langport, 
is the Iſle of ATHELNEy, e* name derived from 
the ancient Saxon word | Actheling, which figni- 
ſies an iſland of nobles, it being ſo called from its 
being the place to which king Alfred retreated 
with ba few of his nobles, to conceal himſelf after 
being defeated by the Danes, who over-ran all 

England. 
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England. This iſland, which ſcarcely contains 
two acres of ground, is ſeated in the river Par- 
ret, near its confluence with the Thone. In this 
iſland, the king afterwards built a monaſtery, 
which continued till the diſſolution, at which time 
it was valued at 209 l. a year, both by Dugdale 
and Speed. In 1674, when workmen were em- 
ployed in digging deep, to lay the foundation of 
a houſe, they found a tomb which had nothing in 
it but a piece of cloth, a ſkull and a hip bone ; 
the ſides and bottom of the coffin were of. free- 
ſtone. On digging farther, they came to the 
foundation of the monaſtery, and found the baſis 
of the pillars of the church, conſiſting of wrought 
free- ſtone, and alſo a kind of medal of St. Cuth- 
bert, with a Saxon inſcription, importing that it 
was made by king Alfred. It appeared by its 


form to have hung by a ſtring, and it is thought 


that the king wore it, either as an amulet, or in 
veneration of St. Cuthbert, who 1s faid to have 
appeared to him in his troubles, and aſſured him 
of the victories he nen obtained over the 
Danes. 

From Langport we ſhall proceed dis miles 
north-weſt to BRIDGEWATER, which4s a large 
and populous town, ſeated on the river Parret, 
at the diſtance of one hundred and forty-three 
miles from London. Its preſent name is thought 


to be a corruption of Brugge Walter, or Wal- 


ter's borough, a name by which it is ſuppoſed to 
have been called ſoon after the conquelt, when, 
with ſeveral other lordſhips in this county, it was 
beſtowed by William the Conqueror, on Walter 
de Douay, one of his commanders. It had a caſ- 
tle built in the reign of king John, by William 
de Brivere, lord of Bridgewater, who alſo found- 
ed an hoſpital near the eaſt gate, which was a 
Ehantry to pray for the ſouls of Henry the * 
con 
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cond, Richard the Firſt, and king John. He 
alſo made the quay. Here was likewiſe an hoſpital 
founded by William Bruer, in the reign of king 
John, conſiſting of a prior or maſter, and bre- 
thren, who were to maintain thirteen poor infirm 
perſons, beſides pilgrims; and for that purpoſe 
was endowed with revenues, to the amount of 
1201. 19 8. 1d. per annum. Here was likewiſe 
a houſe of Grey friars, founded by William 
Bruer, the ſon of the preceeding, about the year 
1230. 

This town was made a free borough by king 
John ; and a mayor town by Henry the Fourth, 
and Henry the Eighth conſtituted it a diſtin. 
county. Itis at preſent governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, two aldermen, who are juſtices of the 
peace, and twenty-four common-council men, 
Here is alſo a water-bailiff, a town-clerk, and 
two ſerjeants at mace. There are annually cho- 
fen out of the common-council, two bailiffs, who 
are inveſted with a power equal to that of a ſhe- 

Ti; for the ſheriffs of the county cannot ſend 
any proceſs into the borough. A receiver is alſo 
annually choſen out of the common-council, to 
collect the town rents and make payments. The 
inhabitants paying ſcot and lot elect members for 
parliament. The revenues of the corporation, 
conſiſting of the manor of the borough, the great 
and ſmall tithes, and ſome eſtates in Dorſetſhire, 
are valued at io, ooo l. a year; and the freemen 
are free of all the ports in England and Ireland, 
except London and Dublin. 

This is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in 
the county. Its port is ſituated only a few miles 
from Briſtol channel, upon the river Parret, 
by which ſhips of two hundred tons may come 
up to its quay. Its church has one of the loftieſt 
ſpires in England. There is here alſo a fine meet- 

ing- 
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ing-houſe, with particular ſeats allotted for ſuch 
of the mayors and aldermen as may happen to be 
diſſenters; and here is a private academy for ſuch 
of their youth as are intended for preachers. At 
a ſmall diſtance from the church is a large free- 
ſchool, built of free- ſtone; and under the ſchool- 
room, are lodgings for the poor of the pariſh. 
Here is a ſpacious town-hall, and a high croſs; 
and under the croſs is a ciſtern, to which water is 
conveyed by an engine from a neighbouring brook, 
and thence conveyed to moſt of the ſtreets. The 
town has alſo a ſtone bridge over the Parret, which 
was begun by William de Brivere, who built the 
caſtle, and was finiſhed by Thomas T rivet, the 
ſucceeding lord of the manor. Here is likewiſe a 
neat alms-houſe, erected by major Ingram of 
Weſtminſter, who was a native of this town. 

By its being happily ſituated, ſo as to enjoy the 
benefits of navigation, Bridgewater carries on a 
pretty good coaſting trade, to Briſtol, Wales, and 
Cornwall; and upwards of twenty coal ſhips are 
conſtantly employed from this port. Great 
quantities of wool are alſo imported hither from 
Ireland. Its foreign trade extends chiefly to Por- 
tugal and Newfoundland, and the receipt of the 
cuſtoms amounts to upwards of 3oool. a year. 
Bridgewater gives the title of duke to the noble 
family of Egerton, Its markets are held on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays, and are the moſt confi- 
derable in the county for corn, horned cattle, 
ſheep, hogs and cheeſe ; and there is no part of 
England in which proviſions are cheaper. It has 
four fairs, held on the ſecond Thurſday in Lent, 
the 24th of June, the 21ſt of September, and 

the 28th of December, for cattle and all ſorts of 
goods. wt | | 

Robert Blake, one of the greateſt and moſt re- 
nowned admirals, that ever appeared 1n this, or 

any 
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any other nation, was born, in 1589, at Bridge- 
water, and educated at St. Alban's hall in Ox- 
ford. The earlier part of his life he paſſed as a 
Private gentleman ; and, upon the meeting of the 
Jong parliament in 1640, was choſen member for 
the place of his nativity. When the civil war 
broke out, he accepted of a command in the par- 
Iiamentary army, and ſignalized himſelf remarka- 
bly in the defence of "Taunton. | He afterwards 
entered into the ſea ſervice, and ſhewed, by his 
conduct, as well as by his courage, that the 
knowledge of that art may be acquired in much 
leſs time, and with much leſs experience, than is 
commonly imagined. He beat the Dutch in fe- 
veral engagements, though commanded by their 
braveſt admirals, Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and 
De Witt. He cannonaded Tunis, burnt nine 
Turkiſh ſhips, and landing a body of one thou- 
ſand two hundred men, cut off above three thou- 
ſand of the enemy. He thence ſailed to Algiers 
and Tripoli, and compelled thoſe piratical ſtates 
to deliver up the Engliſh captives. But the great- 
eſt and moſt glorious action that ever he perform- 
ed, and indeed one of the moſt heroic that is to 
de found in ancient or modern hiſtory, was that 
which he atchieved in the month of April, 1657; 
when he entered, amidſt a terrible diſcharge of ar- 
tillery from the ſurrounding forts and caſtles, the 
bay of Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe; 
and after deſtroying a Spaniſh plate- fleet of ſix- 
teen ſhips, retired without ſuſtaining any conſi- 
derable damage. He died of a dropſy and ſcurvy 
in his return to England, on the fyth of Au- 
of the ſame year. Never man, ſo zealous 

for a faction, was ſo much reſpected and eſteemed 
even by the oppoſite factions. He was by princi- 
ple an inflexible republican; and the uſurpation of 
Cromwell, it was thought, notwithſtanding the 
| many 
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oe marks of favour which he received from 
the protector, was far from being agreeable to 
him. It is Hill our duty, he ſaid to the ſeamen, 
2 „ab. fer our cnuntry into whatever hands the ga- 
ver ument may fall. Diſintereſted, generous, libe- 
ral, ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only 
to 15 avowed enemies, he forms one of the moſt 
perfect characters of that age, and the leaſt ſtain- 
ed with thoſe errors and violences, which were then 
ſo predominant. - The protector ordered him a 
pompous funeral at the — charge; but the 
tears of his countrymen were the moſt ne 
bie panegy rie on his memory. 

About two miles to the ſouth of Rrjdgewateris 
NorTH PETHERToON, a village which was for 
merly of more note than it is at preſent, ſince it 

ives its name to the hundred in which it ſtands. 

f has, however, ſtill A facr an the xt of ay, 

OT ſhoes and toys. 18 ; 

HuNTS3PILL, is: a: eb dernde village, ſeren 
miles below Bridge water, ſeated on the river Par- 
ret, near its influx into the ſea, and has a fair on 
the 29th of June, for cattle and ſheep. 

CANNING TON is a village fix miles ſouth-weſt 
of Huntſpill, where was a Benedictine nunnery, 
founded by Robert de Courcy, in the beginning of 
the reign of king Stephen. It was dedicated to 
| ** Virgin Marys and at the diſſolution contained 

2 prior and {fix or ſeven nuns, at which time its 
revenue was valued at 30 l. 15 8. 8 d. 

Five miles north-weſt of Cannington is STOKE 
Covurcy, where are the ruins of a caſtle, which 
thew that it has been a very large and ſtrong ſtrue- 
ture. It took its name from the family of the 
Courcies, who flouriſhed in the reign of William 
the- Conqueror, and was the ſeat of William de 
Courcy, butler to king Henry the Second; This 
caſtle was Ca — burnt by the lord _— | 

ville, 
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ville, in the thirty- fifth year of the reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, and was never after repaired. There 
are only ſome parts of the ſhattered walls remain. 
ing, and of theſe remains we have given an engra- 
ved view. The church of this village was dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, and, with ſome lands and 
tithes, was given to the abbey of Lolley in Nor- 
mandy, in the reign of king Henry the Second, 


upon which a prior and convent were ſettled in 


this church, and it continued a cell to that fo- 
reign monaſtery till the diſſolution of alien priories. 
EAasT BRENT is a village five miles north by 


eaſt of Huntſpill, where there is a fair on the 


26th of Auguſt, for horned cattle, horſes and 
ſheep. | 

From Bridgewater a road extends ſeven miles 
weſt-north-weſt . to SToGURSEY, where king 
Henry the Second is ſaid ts have founded a priory, 
which he amply endowed, -and made it a cell to 
the abbey of Lonley in N&rmandy ; but Camden 


tells us this is a miſtake. However, it has two 


fairs, on May 2, and September 12, fot cattle 
and ſheep. | 
Eight miles weſt-north-weſt of Stogurſy is 


Wäͤ CET, which is fituated fifteen miles from 


Bridgewater, and one hundred and fifty- three from 
London, and is an ancient little ſea- port town, on 
the coaſt of Briſtol channel. This town ſuf- 
fered greatly by the Danes in the years 886, and 
997. The late Sir William Wyndham built the 
pier of the harbour, but there are only about ſeven 
or eight veſſels belonging to it, which trade in coals, 
or ſerve as coaſters, I hey carry the aſhes of ſea- 
weed to ſupply the glaſs-houſes of Briſtol, and 


great quantities of it are burnt for that purpoſe. 


They alſo carry a great deal of alabaſter, which 
here falls from the cliffs by the waſh of the ſea, 
to that city, The inhabitants of this town and 
SH. | 2 neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood likewiſe burn vaſt heaps of peb- 
- þle- ſtones, which are found upon the coaſt, 
for manuring the land, but chiefly to ſerve as a 
cement for building, no cement being more dura- 
ble than this, in maſon work, that is to lie under 
Water, where it will become as hard as marble, 
Here is a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 
25th of Auguſt, for cattle, &c. L 
About three miles to the weſtward of Wat- 
chet is OLD. CLEvE, in the neighbourhood of 
which grows the ſea-liverwort, commonly called 
laver by the inhabitants. At low water people 
come - hither to gather it, and having afterwards 
cleaned and pickled it, they ſend it to many diſ- 
tant places. It has a pleaſant tafte, and is a good 
Denn ̃ é SRI and 
From Watchet a road extends eight miles weſt 
to DUNSTER, which is ſeated on a ſmall river, al- 
moſt cloſe to the ſea ſide. Its ſituation is low, 
though it is encompaſſed with hills, except to- 
wards the fea. Here is a caſtle, which was given 
by William the Conqueror to William de Mo- 
hun, in whoſe family it continued till Sir John 
de Mohun, one of the firſt knights of the garter, 
having no male iſſue, conveyed it to truſtees, for _ 
the uſe of his wife, who, after his diſceaſe, fold 
it, in the reign of king Edward the Third, to 
the lady Elizabeth Lutterell, daughter of Hugh 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and widow of Sir 
Andrew Lutterell, knight. Her ſon, Sir Henry 
Lutterell, who was lieutenant of Harfleur, and 
ſteward of the houſhold to Henry the Fifth's 
queen, added ſeveral buildings now ftanding, and 
left the caſtle. and honour to his poſterity, b 
whom it is ſtill poſſeſſed. It ſtands on the fide of 
a hill, and is a beautiful ſtructure, though built 
after the ancient manner; and of this edifice we 
have given an engraved view. This town had 


alſo 
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alſo formerly an abbey of Benedictine monks, 
founded by William de Mohun, and dedicated to 
St. George; but he annexed it as a cell to the ab- 
bey of St. Peter at Bath. About the time of the 
ſuppreſſion, it conſiſted of only three monks, and 
its revenues amounted to 37]. 4s, 8 d. per an- 
num. The church of this town, which was built 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, is a large 
handfome ſtructure, in the form of a cathedral, 
with a fine tower, and part of the ancient abbey 
is ſtill ſtanding near it. Dunſter has a manufac- 
ture of kerſeys. Its market is on Fridays, and it 
has a fair on Whitſun-Monday, for pedlars goods. 
From hence a road extends about three miles 
north-weſt to MINEHEADpD, or MINHEA PD, an 
ancient borough, which has a harbour in 
Briſtol channel, much frequented by paſſengers to 
and from Ireland, and is at the diſtance of one 
hundred and fixty-ſeven miles weſt of London. 
It was formerly governed by a portrieve, but at 
preſent is under two conſtables, annually choſen 
at the court-leet held by the lord of the manor. 
The members of parliament are choſen by a ma- 
Jority of houſe-keepers, or ſuch as boil the pot 
within the borough, which conſiſt of about hve 
hundred houſes, and two thouſand inhabitants. 
It has a fine quay, and the largeſt ſhips may enter 
the harbour, and ride there in ſafety. The town 
3s well built, and carries on a confiderable trade 
with Ireland in wool ; and with South-W ales in 
coals, Three or four thouſand barrels of her- 
rings are annually caught here, cured, and ſent to 
the Mediterranean. Here are alſo ſeveral conſide- 
rable merchants, who trade to Virginia and the 
Weſt-Indies. The market is on Wedneſdays, 
and there is here a fair on the Wednelday in 
Whitſun-week, for pedlars goods. 


Five 
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Five miles weſt of Minehead is PoRLock, 
which is ſeated near the mouth of. a ſmall river. 
that forms a harbour in the Severn fea. Here Ha- 
rold landed from Ireland in the year 1052, when, 
he flew great numbers of people that oppoſed him, , 
and carried off a conſiderable booty, The town, 
has a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, held 
on the Thurſday before the 12th of May, on the 
Thurſday before the gth of October, and on the 
Thurſday before the 12th of November, for 
cattle... 

Two miles ſouth-eaſt of . and two 
miles ſouth of Minehead, is WooTToN-CouRT=- 
NE V, a village that has a fair on the iqth of Spe. 
tember, for cattle. | 

Eight miles farther to the ſouth is Kinc's 
BRUMPTON, a village which has two fairs, held 
on the Wedneſday before Holy-Thurſday, and the 
Thurſday ſevennight after the 10th of October, for 
cattle. 

Three miles to the ſouth by weſt of King's 
Brumpton is DULVERTON, which is ſeated on a 
branch of. the river Ex, one hundred and ſeventy 
miles welt by ſouth of London. It is a pretty. 
neat town, and has a good ſtone bridge of five 
arches over the river, and good accommodations 
for travellers. Near the town are lead mines. 
It has a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held 
on the xoth of July, and the 8th of November, 
for cattle, 

Eleven miles eaſt of Dulverton is WIVEIS- 
COMB, a town of no great note, one hundred and 
fifty- three miles welt by ſouth of London. Some 
years ago an urn was found here full of Roman, 
coins. This town has an hoſpital, endowed by 
dir John Coventry, for twelve poor people. It, 
has a market on "Tueſdays, and two fairs, held 
on the 12th of May, and the 25th of September, 
for cattle, Twelve 
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Twelve miles to the weſt by ſouth of Wivel(- 
comb is TAUN TON, which is delightfully ſeated 
on the river 'T hone, in the road from Briſtol to 
Exeter, forty- ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Briſ- 
tol, thirty- one north - eaſt of Exeter, and 147 
weſt by ſouth of London. It is a populous bo- 
rough, thought to be one of the largeſt in the 
kingdom. Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, built 
a caſtle here, which was demoliſhed by his wife; 
 but' afterwards it was rebuilt by one of the bi- 

ſhops of Wincheſter, to the prelates of which 
ſee this town and deanery belonged, even before 
the conqueſt. This caſtle was a building of great 
extent, its hall, with the outward gate and por- 
ter's lodge, are ſtil] ſtanding; and in the hall, 
which is very large, are generally held the aſſizes 
for the county. At the entrance into the court is 
the exchequer, where the biſhop's clerk keeps his 
office, and a court is held every Saturday, for the 
biſhop's tenants. This caſtle was garriſoned by 
the parliament, in the civil war ; when it being 
beſieged by Goring, lord Fairfax marched to re- 
lieve it, on which Goring raiſed the ſiege, and 


in a few days after was defeated by Fairfax at 


Langport, who killed many of his men, took 
one thouſand two hundred horſes, and one thou- 
ſand four hundred priſoners. This victory was 
followed by the taking of Bridgewater, Bath, 
Sherburn, and Briſtol, King Charles the Se- 
cond, in the year 1662, cauſed its walls to be de- 
moliſhed, and took away the charter from the 
town, on account of the inhabitants having ad- 
hered to the parliament, in the reign of his fa- 
ther; and they were ſeventeen years without one, 
till the ſame prince granted them a new charter, 
by which the corporation now conſiſts of a 
mayor, a recorder, a juſtice of the peace, two 

aldermen, 
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aldermen, twenty-four capital. burgeſſes, a town= 
clerk, two conſtables, two portreeves, and two 
ſerjeants at mace. Beſides theſe magiſtrates, 
there are ſix gentlemen, who are juſtices. of the 
peace at large, and may act within the. borough, 
'The mayor and aldermen are annually choſen out . 
of the _twenty-four-burgeſles,; and the portreeves 
have the benefits of the ſtandings in the market, 
which they let for forty or fifty pounds a year. It 
is remarkable, that the mayor's officers have no 
power to arreſt, and that there is no priſon here, 
except a Bridewell for vagrants, debtors and cri- 
minals being ſent to the county jail at Ilcheſter. In- 
_ deed, tho' this is one of the moſt flouriſhing towns. 
in the county, it is the meaneſt corporation; for 
they have neither lands, houſes, or joint ſtock of 
money. The members to ſerve in parliament are 
elected by the pot walloners, that is, all who boil 
the pot. In conſequence of this privilege, the 
inmates or lodgers, a little before the time of 
the election, have each a fire made in the ſtreet, 
at which they publickly dreſs their victuals, leſt 
their votes ſhould be- called in. queſtion, The 
number of the inhabitants are computed at twenty 
thouſand, and 1100 looms have been employed 
at a time, in weaving ſerges, duroys, ſagathees 
and ſhalloons'; and it is ſaid, that children of five 
years of age gain a great part of their livelihood 
in theſe manufactures. 

Many of the itreets of this town are ſpacious 
and handſome; and here are two pariſh churches, 
one of which, that is, St. Mary Magdalen's, is 
a ſpacious edifice, with a lofty tower and ſtately 
pinnacles, adorned with carved work. Here are 
alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of proteſtant diſſenters, 
a well endowed grammar ſchool, and an hoſpital 


founded by Robert Gray, Eſq; a native of this 
Vo, VII. H place, 
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place, who went a poor boy to London, where 
he acquired great wealth: it is endowed for ſix 
men and ten women, who have each two ſhillings 
a week, and are accommodated with a chapel for 
daily prayers. Here is likewiſe an alms-houſe, 


founded by Mr. Huiſh, for thirteen decayed tradeſ- 


men, who have each half a crown a week, and a 
gown every three years, and are alſo provided 
with a chapel. Mrs. Dorothy Henley erected ano- 
ther alms-houſe in this'place, which is inhabited 
by twenty men and women, but it has no endow- 
ment. Among the other public buildings is the 
market-houſe,over which is a towh-hall ; here is alſo 
a fine bridge of fix arches erected over the "T hone, 


-and kept in repair at theexpence of the county, By 


an act of parliament, paſſed in the reign of king 
William the Third, this river was Ig naviga- 
ble by barges, from Taunton to Bridgewater. 
Taunton has two markets, kept on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and two fairs, which are held on 
the 17th of June, for bullocks and horſes ; and 
on the 7th of July, which continues three days ; 
the firſt day is for bullocks and horſes, and the 
other two for confectionary. 

It ought not to be omitted, that this town ſuf- 
fered greatly by the cruelty of major general 
Kirk, immediately after the duke of Monmouth's 
defeat, in the year 1685, who being ſent hither, 
cauſed nineteen perſons, by his own autho- 
rity, without any trial or proceſs, and without 
ſuffering their wives or children to ſpeak with 
them, to be hanged, with pipes playing, drums 
beating, and trumpets ſounding. The ſame in- 


human monſter, having invited his officers to din- 


ner, ordered thirty perſons, condemned here by 
Jefferies, to be hanged while they were at table; 


namely, ten in a health to the king, ten while 
the 
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the health went round to the queen, and ten with 
the health paſſed to Jefferies, 2 | 
At Taunton was anciently a priory of Black 
canons, erected by William Gifford, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the time of Henry the Firſt, and 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. It had af- 
terwards- many confiderable benefactors, and at 
the diſſolution, its revenues, according to Dug- 
dale, amounted to 2861. a year; but, accordin 
to Speed, to 4381. Here was alſo a houſe of 
White Carmelite friars, founded by Walter de 
Meryet ; and likewiſe an ancient leper houſe, the 
advowſon and patronage of which was granted by 
Thomas Lambrizt, about the year 1280, to the 
abbot and convent of Glaſtonbury. 
Henry Grove, a learned divine and elegant 
writer in the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, was born January the 4th, 1683, at Taunton, 
and. educated at the difſenting academy of that 
place, where he went through a regular courſe of 
philoſophy and divinity. Having finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies at the academy, he removed to London, where 
he continued about two years ; and then return- 
ing to the country, he commenced preacher at the 
age of twenty-two. About a twelvemonth after 
he became tutor of the academy, where he had been 
educated ; and this, with the diſſenting meetin 
at Fulwood near Taunton, were the only prefer- 
ments. he ever obtained. He might have riſen to 
much higher dignities, could he have been per- 
ſuaded to conform to the eſtabliſhed church; but 
as this was inconſiſtent with his principles, he could 
never be prevailed on to comply with that condi- 
tion. His abilities, however, which were really 
great, and the ſweetneſs of his temper, which was 
irreſiſtibly engaging, procured him the friendſhip 
of ſame of the firſt perſons of the age, particu- 
larly of Dr. Watts, Dr. Clarke, and the cele- 
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brated Mrs. Rowe. At length, after having, for 
upwards of thirty years, ſuperintended the edu- 
cation of youth, with equal honour to himſelf, 
and advantage to the public, he was carried off 
by a fever, on the 27th of February, 1738. Of 
his works, which are numerous, and greatly ad- 
mired, ſome were publiſhed in his life-time, and 
others after his death. The principal are, An 
Eſſay on the Immortality of the Soul; A Dif- 
courſe on the Proofs from Reaſon of its Immor- 
tality ; An Eſſay to demonſtrate the Being and Per- 
fections of God; and a large collection of ſermons 
and other tracts. He was likewiſe the author of 
four papers in the Spectator, viz. No. 588, 601, 
626, and 635. | 
BROMFIELD is a village five miles north of 
Taunton, and has a fair on the 3d of November, 
for cattle, hats, and all ſorts of pewter. 
BuckLAND ST. Maxy, a village ſeven miles 
ſouth by eaſt of Taunton, has a fair held on the 
18th and 19th of September; the firſt day for 
| horſes, and the ſecond for bullocks. 
BAGBOROUGH,. commonly called WEsT Bac- 
BOROUGH, is eight miles north-weſt of Taunton, 
and has a fair on the 12th of May, for all ſorts 
of cattle. . | 
WELLINGTON is ſituated ſeven miles ſouth-weſt 
of Taunton, and has a large church, with an hoſ- 
pital for ſix poor men, and as many women. The 
inhabitants carry on a manufacture of ſerges, drug- 
gets, and other woollen ſtuffs, and have alſo a 
conſiderable pottery. This town has a market on 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, held on the Thurſday 
before Eaſter, and on Holy Thurſday, for cattle. 
MiLvERTON is four miles north by weſt of 
Wellington, and ſituated on the road between 
"Taunton to Wivelſcomb, but is only of note for 
giving name to the hundred in which it lies, — 
or 
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for having three fairs, held on the Tueſday in 
Eaſter week, the 25th of July, and the 1oth of 
October, for cattle. 

Two miles eaſt of Taunton is RusToN, or 
RuisHTON, which has a fair on Whitſun-Mon- 
day, for bullocks and toys. 

From Taunton a road extends eleven miles 
ſouth-eaſt to CHARD, which is ſeated in the ſouth 
bounds of the county, and formerly ſent members 
to parliament, it being made a free borough in the 
reign of Henry the Third, but this privilege it 
has ſince loſt, The aſſizes were likewiſe former- 
ly held here. There are ſeveral ſtreams running 
through it, and the town chiefly conſiſts of four 
ſtreets, terminating in the market- place. Here 
are two alms-houſes, and a ſmall woollen manu- 
factory, with ſeveral fulling-mills in its neigh- 
bourhood. The market is held on Mondays, and 
it has three fairs, namely, on the 3d of May, the 


5th of Auguſt, and the 2d of November, for al! 


ſorts of cattle and pedlars goods. 

Four miles north of Chard is ILMINSTER, or 
ILMISTER, a village that has a fair on the laſt 
Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
pigs and cheeſe. 

Four miles north by weſt of Chard is ASHILL, 
a village which has two fairs, held on Eaſter- 
Wedneſday, and the firſt Wedneſday after the 8th 
of September, for all ſorts of cattle, and pedlars 
goods. 

Four miles weſt of Chard is ComB Sr. 
NicholLAs, which has a fair on the 16th of De- 
cember, for horſes, bullocks and ſheep. 

Seven miles eaſt by ſouth of Chard is CRook- 
HORN, or CREWKERN, which is ſeated by the 
river Parret, on the confines of Dorſetſhire, a 
hundred and thirty-three miles weſt by ſouth of 
London, and is a thoroughfare town in the road 


3 from 
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from London to the Land's-End. It is about 
three furlongs in length, and has a charity-ſchool, 
with a conſiderable market on Saturdays, and a 
fair on the 4th of September, for horſes, bullocks, 
linen-drapery, cheeſe and to 

At WiINDWHISTLE, a parith 3 in a high ſituation, 
about four miles from Crewkern, was a conſtant 
' ſpring of water, much uſed by the inbabitants, 

which was never, in the memory of man, known 
to fail; in the drieſt ſummer, ell the very day the 
dreadful earthquake happened at Liſbon, when it 
ſuddenly funk — and the ſurface round it, ma- 
ny feet. in the earth like a well, and is ſaid to 

have been dry ever ſince. 
Four miles north of this town is Sourꝝ PE- 
THERTON, Which is a corruption of its original 
name Pedred's town, a name which it derived from 
its ſituation on the bank of the river Pedred, now 
called the Parret ; and the epithet South was add- 
© ed to it, to diſtuiguiſh it from North Petherton, 
- *, which is ſeated on the bank of the Pedred, about 
' ſixteen miles north-weſt of this place. In ancient 
times it was famous for the palace of Ina, king 
of the Weſt-Saxons, but now has nothing worthy 
of notice, except its having a market on Thurſ- 
days, and a fair on the 5th of July, for cattle, 
lambs, &c. 

Three miles north of South Petherton is Max- 
roc, which gives its name to the hundred, and 
in Camden's time was a market town, but the 
market has been long diſcontinued, It has, how- 
ever, a fair on the 21ſt of Auguſt, for hogs and 
pedlars goods. 

Three miles. ſouth-weſt of Martoc i is MonTa- 
CUTE, where, according to Leland, the earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall, brother, by the mother's 
fide, to William the Conqueror, built a caftle on 
the top of a hill, and a priory of Cluniac monks 

at 
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at the bottom. The caſtle has been many years 
deſtroyed, and the ſtones carried away to rebuild 
the religious houſe ; however, there was after- 
wards a chapel erected on the very top of the 
hill, dedicated to St. Michael, the roof of which 
Was of ſtone curiouſly wrought. The priory was 
endowed by the above earl, and received ſeveral 
other benefactions; whence its revenues were va- 
lued at the diſſolution at 4561. a year by Dug- 
dale; and at 5241. by Speed. The remains of 
this ſtructure are kept in repair, and make a very 
agreeable country ſeat; for though it is not a re- 
gular building, it is very convenient and hand- 
ſome. The village of Montacute has a fair, on 
the 6th of May, for leather, cattle and ſheep. 

From South Petherton a road leads eight miles 
north-eaſt- to Ir. CHESTER, or IVELCHESTER, a 
town of great antiquity, it being a ſtation of the 
Romans, ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the river 


 Jvel; and is generally allowed to be the Iſchalis of _ 


Antoninus. It had a caſtle, now in ruins, and 
was Originally encompaſled with a double wall and 
ditch, the traces of which are viſible quite round, 
The ancient town was an oblong ſquare, three 
hundred paces in length, and two hundred in 
breadth, ſtanding conformable to the foſſe-way, 
which paſſes through the town, exactly from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt. The north-eaſt ſide 
ſide of the town lay next the river, where ſome 
foundations of the wall may be ſeen. The ditch 
on the north-weſt ſide is filled up, and become a 
road, called Yard-lane, from its paſſing behind 
the yards and gardens, A vaſt number of coins 
have been found here, which have been diſtri- 
buted among the curious ; there are alſo founda- 
tions of walls and old houſes ; ſome of which run 
acroſs the preſent ſtreets. The ditch, when per- 
fect, admitted the water of the river all round 

| H 4 the 
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the town, Th foſſe-way retains its name, and 
runs through the principal ſtreet ; and the pave- 
ment of the original ford acroſs the river, may be 
ſeen on the weſt fide the bridge, formed of great 
flag-ſtones. Upon the bridge is an old chapel, 
called Little St. Mary's z and at the foot of the 
bridge, within the town, is another called W hite- 
chapel ; both which are now converted into dwel- 
ling-houſes. Here was an hoſpital for poor tra- 
vellers, founded before the year 1220, by Willi- 
am Dacus, and dedicated to the Trinity. It is 
thought to have been changed into a houſe of re- 
Ligious women, under the government of a prio- 
reſs, in the reign of king Edward the Second; 
but ſome time 1 the general diſſolution, it 
was only a free chapel]. Here was alſo a houſe 
of friars preachers, founded before the eleventh 
year of king Edward the Firſt. 

The inhabitants ſay, that there have been here 
ſixteen pariſh churches, and indeed foundations 
are diſcovered all over the town, and on the weſt 
ſide of it have been dug up ſeveral ſtone coffins. 
It is at preſent governed by two bailiffs and twelve 
burgeſſes, who are lords of the manor, The aſ- 
lizes for the county were fixed in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, oe they have long ſince been 
alternately held at Wells, 93 "and Bridge- 
water; but the knights of the ſhire are till cho- 
ſen here; the county courts are alſo held in this 
place, and here is a jail for debtors and malefactors. 
It has only one pariſh church, and ſome meeting- 
houſes ; and a place called King s Moor, in the 
neighbourhood, is famous for horſe-races; It has 
a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, held on 
the 2d of July, and the 2d of Auguſt, for all ſorts 
of cattle. This town gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Fox, and ſends two members 
to nent. | 


Roger 
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| Roger Bacon, an Engliſh - Franciſcan friar of 
the thirteenth century, was born in 1214, near 
Ilcheſter, and educated firſt at the univerſity of 
Oxford, and afterwards at that of Paris; in both 
which ſeminaries he made ſuch a prodigious pro- 
reſs in his ſtudies, and acquired ſuch a profound 
{kill in all branches of learning, that he was uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by the title of Doctor Merabilis. 
His great knowlege, however, expoſed him, with 
the ignorant vulgar, to the imputation of magic, 
from which he ſucceſſively vindicated himſelf in his 
writings; though it muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame 
time, that he was ſome what addicted to the ſtudy 
of judicial aſtrology. He ſeems to have been ac- 
quainted with many important diſcoveries, which 
are generally conſidered as more modern inven- 
tions; particularly the compoſition. of gun-pow- 
der, and the conſtruction of the teleſcope. He 
pointed out the error in the kalendar, with regard 
to the quantity. of the ſolar year, which had been 
continually encreaſing ſince the time of Julius 
Czſar ; and he propoled a plan for the correction 
of this error, to Pope Clement the Fourth,. who 
was himſelf a man of ſome learning; and though 
this propoſal did not then take effect, it yet at- 
terwards gave occaſion to that reformation in the 
kalendar, which produced the diſtinction between 
the old ſtile and the new. He made, with his 
own hands, a great number of burning-glaſles ; 
and, in his treatiſe on Perſpective, he diſcourſes 
very largely of the reflection and refraction of 
light, and deſcribes the Camera Obſcure, and all 
ſorts of glaſſes, which either magnify or diminiſh 
objects. His ſkill in mechanics was fo great, 
that, in the opinian of the learned and judicious 
Dr. Friend, a greater genius in that ſcience had 
not ariſen, ſince the days of Archimedes. Nor 


was it only with the ignorant vulgar that he in- 
H 5 curred 
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curred the imputation of magic. He ſeems like- 
wiſe to have lain under the fame ſuſpicion, at 
leaſt the ſuſpicion of hereſy, with his ſuperiors. 
For, in 1278, under the pontificate of Nicholas 
the Third, he was thrown into priſon at Paris, 
where he continued ſeveral years; and, upon the 
advancement of Jerom de Eſculo, general of the 
| Franciſcans, to the Papal throne, he brought his 
_ cauſe before that pontiff; but in this he met with 
ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was only ſubjected to a 
more ſevere confinement, At length, however, 
by the intereſt of ſome noblemen, he recovered 
his liberty; and returning to England, ended 
his days at Oxford, in 1292, or, according to: 
others, in 1294. His body was interred in the 
church of the Francrſcans. Dr. Jebb, who wrote 
his life, has given us a catalogue of all his works, 
in the ſeveral arts and ſciences. His Opus Majus 
is his moſt conſiderable performance. The ridi- 
culous ſtory of his making a brazen head, which 
could ſpeak and anfwer queſtions, is well known. 
Elizabeth Rowe, a lady of diſtinguiſhed parts, 
as well as piety, was the daughter of Mr. Wal- 
ter Singer, a diflenting miniſter of a good family; 
and was born at Ilcheſter, on September the 11th, 
1674. Being defcended from parents of the moſt 
ferious diſpoſition, ſhe received the firſt impreſſions 
of religion probably as ſoon as ſhe was capable of 
them. My infant hands,” ſays ſhe, in one of 
her pious addreſſes to God, were early lifted 
<6 up to thee, and I foon learned to know and 
acknowledge the God of my fathers.” Poſſeſſed, 
at once, of an elegant taſte, and a fublime geni- 
us, ſhe was ſtrongly attached to all the fine arts 
of muſic, painting and poetry; but the laſt of 
theſe was her favourite employment, and her diſ- 
tinguiſhing excellence. So ftrong was her pro- 
penlity to this noble art, that ſhe began to __ 
| verſes 
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yerſes at twelve years, which was almoſt as ſoon 
as ſhe could write at all. Even her proſe has all 
the harmony and cadence of numbers. A collec- 


tion of her poems was publiſhed in 1696, at the 


deſire of ſome friends. Her paraphraſe on the 
thirty- eighth chapter of Job was written at the 


requeſt of biſhop Ken. She had no other tutor 


for the French and Italian languages, than the 
honourable Mr. Thynne, fon to the lord viſcount 
Weymouth, who willingly took that taſk upon 
himſelf, and found in his fair pupil ſo quick an 
apprehenſion, and ſo retentive a memory, that ſhe 
was able, in a few months, to read Taſſo's Jeru- 
ſalem. Such ſhining merit, joined to the charms 
of her perſon and converſation, could not fail to 
procure her many admirers. Among others, it is 
ſaid, the celebrated Matt. Prior would have been 
glad to have ſhared the pleafures and cares of 
life with her. But Mr. Thomas Rowe (whoſe 
hiſtory we have given in the article of Middleſex) 
was the happy perſon reſerved by heaven to obtain 
and to enjoy ſo ineſtimable a treaſure, He mar- 
ried her in 1710; and they lived together, for 
the ſpace of five years, -in al 
jugal endearment. His death, which happened 
in 1715, when he had juſt turned the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, filled her, as might be ex- 
pected, with the moſt inexpreſſible forrow. She 
wrote a beautiful elegy on the occaſion; and con- 
tinued, to the laſt moments of her life, to enter- 
tain the higheſt veneration for his memory, and a 
partieular regard and eſteem for all his relations. 
From this time forward ſhe devoted herſelf ſolely 
to privacy and retirement; and, except on a very 
tew occaſions, when, in order to oblige her 
friends, ſhe was prevailed on to viſit them at 
London, or their country-ſeats, ſhe reſided at 
Frome in this county, in the-neighbourhood of 
* H 6 which 
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which the greateſt part of her eſtate lay. Here it 
was that ſhe compoſed her moſt celebrated works, 
Friendſhip in death, and her Letters Moral and 
Entertaining. The evening of her life was paſſed 
with that ſerenity, which had diſtinguiſhed the 
preceding part of it; and ſhe left the world, as 
ſhe had always wiſhed, in her beloved retirement. 
On the 19th of February, 1737, at about ten in 
the evening, ſhe was ſeized with a kind of apo- 
plexy ; and about two o'clock. next morning, 
ſhe expired gently, without ſtruggle or con- 
vulſion, in the ſixty-third year of her age. In 
her cabinet were found lettexs directed to the coun- 
teſs of Hertford, the earl of Orkney, and to ſe- 
veral other perſons of diſtinction, with whom ſhe 
had long lived in the greateſt intimacy, and to 
whom ſhe had ordered thoſe letters to be delivered 
immediately after her deceaſe. 

Six miles ſouth by eaſt of Ilcheſter is VEO VII, 
ſo called from the corruption of its original name 
Ivel, which it obtained from its being ſeated on a 
river of that name, which falls inte the Parret. 
It is ſeated on the edge of the county on the bor- 
ders of Dorſetſhire, in the road between London 
and the Lands-end, at the diſtance of one hundred 
and twenty-four miles weſt by ſouth of London. 
It is a pretty large place, and contains about two 
thouſand inhabitants, but the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the houſes, for the moſt part, mean; 
it has, however, a large church, with a ring 
of ſix bells, a town-hall, and a charity-ſchool 
for thirty boys, who are taught and cloathed. It 
is governed by a portreeve and twelve burgeſles, 
who hold a court of record every three weeks, and 
have lands let out upon leaſes. The principal 
manufacture of this town is gloves. It has a con- 
fiderable market on Fridays, for corn, cheeſe, 
flax, linen, hemp, fail-cloth, and other commo- 

ditics 3 
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dities; and two fairs, held on the 28th of June, 
for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, lambs, hogs and 
wool; and on the 15th of November, for horſes, 
bullocks, ſheep and lambs. 

Five miles to the eaſt by north of Yeovil is 
STOKE UNDER HAMPTON, where was a college 
of Black monks, founded by one of the family 
of Goumey, but when ſuppreſſed, and of what 
value, we are not told. 

Eight miles to the eaſt of Yeovil is An penn 
PorT, a borough town, one hundred and fixteer- 
miles weſt by ſouth of London. It is governed 
by nine capital bailiffs, who chuſe two under bail- 
15 who make the returns of the members that 
repreſent the town in parliament. Beſides the 
bailiffs, there are ſeven commonalty ſtewards, who 
are truſtees of the profits of the lands that have 
been given to the poor of this town; and of theſe, 
two are annually choſen for the particular diſtri- 
bution of thoſe profits, and for the cuſtody of the 
common ſeal of the borough. Here are likewiſe 
two conſtables, inveſted with conſiderable power. 
This town has a church, but the houſes are ſcat- 
tered in a very irregular manner. It has two- 


fairs, held on the 5th of June, and the 28th of 


October, for a few cattle and toys, 

At CARTON, a village about three miles north- 
welt of Milborn- port, four men being digging in 
a common field, in the year 1723, in order to 
make an encloſure, one of them ſtruck his ſpade 
upon a Roman urn, in which were about-two- 
quarts of Roman coins, moſt of them fair and 


plain, and yet none of them were later than the 
year 286. 


Three miles to the eaſt by north of Carton is 


SOUTH-CADBURY, and two miles farther to the 
Borth is NoRTH-CADBURY, Ws was a college 
founded 
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founded by William lord Botreaux, and dedicated 
to St, Michael, His mother had, before, in 
the reign of Henry the Fifth, founded a chantry 
in the pariſh church at Cadbury, for five prieſts, 
of which one was to be rector. To theſe her ſon 
added three prieſts,” ordering that each ſhould have 
an annual ſalary of ten marks, till a college ſhould 
be built. This was afterwards finiſhed, and in 
it was placed a rector, ſeven chaplains, and four 
clerks. The church of North-Cadbury is a ſmall 
neat building. On the oppoſite hills to the ſouth- 
ward, human bodies have been dug upp. 
In this pariſh is CAMALET, a noble fortifica 
tion of the Romans, called by the vulgar Cad- 
bury-caſtle. It is ſeated on the north fide of a 
ridge of hills, which, for the moſt part, conſiſt 
of ſolid rock, and is encompaſſed by three or four 
ditches, and in ſome places more, and the area 
within, is at leaſt twenty acres. Fhis was the 
Colomeae of the Romans. The figure is ſome- 
what ſquare, but conforms to the ſhape of the hill; 
and there is a high angle of ground within, en- 
compaſſed with a ditch, where the country people 
ſay, was king Arthur's palace; but Dr. Stukeley 
is of opinion, that it was the Praetorium of the 
Romans, though king Arthur might afterwards 
ve there. The whole has been plowed up, and 
much ſtone taken from the ſurface, which has 
greatly altered its appearance; however, the 
rampart is large and high, and chiefly conſiſts of 
great ſtones covered with earth. It has only one 
entrance, which is from. the eaſt, and it is not 
_ unlikely, that buildings were erected here, in the 
latter Britiſh times, on account of its great 
ſtrength, and its forming, as it were, a perfect 
watch-tower, from which there is a proſpect of 
the country all round, to an incredible diſtance. 
It affoids a fine view of woods, and ſmall but 
ſteep 
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ſeep hills, that ſhew their naked heads as far as 
Mendip-hills, and Black-down in Devonſhire, 
Great plenty of Roman coins have been found 
here, and all round the country, among which is 
a vaſt number of Antoninus and Fauſtina, 

Six miles to the eaſt of North-Cadbury is 
WINCAUNTON, Which is ſituated on the eaſt ſide 
of the county, on the declivity of a hill, The 
greateſt part of this town was deſtroyed by fire ins 
April, 1747. It has a conſiderable market on 
Wedneſdays, for corn, cheeſe and cattle, but no- 
fairs. Some years ago an urn was diſcovered here 
full of Roman coins. 

Pz is a village four miles eaſt-north-eaſt of 
Wincaunton, and is the place where the Weſt- 
Saxons gave the Britoris ſuch a defeat, that th 
were never afterwards able to make head againſt them. 
Many ages after, Edmund Ironſide obtained & 
memorable victory over the Danes, in the ſame 
place, while he was in purſuit of Canute, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the greateſt part of the 
kingdom. 24 

At Mincmin BUCKLAND, a village ſome- 
where in this county, William de Erlegh, in the 
reign of king Henry the Second, founded a houfe 
of regular canons, who having been guilty of ſe- 
veral unjuſtifiable actions, were ſuppreſſed and re- 
moved to other houſes. King Henry the Second, 
in the year 1180, granted all their lands to the 
knights Hoſpitallers, upon condition of their pla- 
cing here all the ſiſters of their order, who be- 
fore lived in ſeveral of their preceptories. This 
ſeems to have been complied with, and hence this 
houſe became a priory of nuns of the order of St. 
Auguſtine. It was dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
and at the ſuppreſſion had a revenue valued at 2231. 
118. 4d, a year. 


Beſides 
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Befides the eminent perſons already mentioned 


under the towns where they were born, this coun<- 
ty has produced the following: 
Sir James Dyer, an eminent lawyer, a worthy 


patriot, and chief juſtice of the Common Pleas. 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born, about 
the year 1511, at Roundhill in this county, and. 
educated at Broadgate-hall, in the univerſity of 
Oxford. In 1552 he was called to the degree of a 
ſerjeant at law, and was likewiſe choſen ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons. He afterwards fat as a 
puiſne judge, firſt in the court of Common-Pleas, 
then in that of the King's-Bench ; and immedi- 
ately after the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth to the 
throne, he was appointed chief juſtice upon the 
former of theſe benches. This high office he diſ- 
charged, for the ſpace of twenty-four years, with 
equal ability and integrity; and dying, March 


the 24th, 1581, was interred. in the church of 


Stowton in Huntingdonſhire. His Reports are 
juſtly held in the greateſt eſtimation. 
Samuel Daniel, poet and hiſtorian in the end 


of the ſixteenth and beginning of the ſeventeenth 


century, was born in 1562, near Taunton, and 
educated at Magdalen-hall in Oxford. Upon the 
death of the famous Spencer he became poet- lau- 
reat to queen Elizabeth; and in the reign of king 
James the Firſt, was appointed gentleman ex- 
traordinary, and one of the grooms of the privy- 
chamber-to the queen conſort. The greateſt part 
af his life he ſpent in a houſe which he rented in 
Old- ſtreet, London; and in his old age retired 
to a farm, which he had purchaſed at Beckington, 
near Phillips-Norton in this county, where he 
died in 1619. His poetical works were publiſhed 
in 1718, in two volumes, twelves. His hiſtory 


reign 
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reign of William the Conqueror to the end ol 
that of Edward the Third. 

Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Caiterbiiyy 
in the ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of Roger 
Sheldon, menial] ſervant to the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury; and was born July the 19th, 1598, at Stan- 
ton in this county. At the age/of fifteen he was 
admitted into Trinity college in Oxford, where 
he took the degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts; 
and in 1622 was elected a fellow of All-Souls col- 
lege in the ſame univerſity. Having entered into 
orders, he firſt became chaplain to the lord-keeper 
Coventry, then prebendary of Glouceſter, vicar 
of Hackney near London, rector of Iekford in 
Buckinghamſhire, rector of Newington in Ox- 
ſordſhire, and warden of All-Souls college. Du- 
ring the civil wars he-adhered to his majeſty, for 
whom he was a remarkable ſufferer. After the 
reſtoration: of king Charles the Second, he was 
promoted to the fee cf London; and upon the 
death of archbiſhop: Juxon, was tranſlated: to the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury. In theſe high ſta- 
tions he behaved with equal piety and prudence, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a particular manner, by 
his works of puplic charity and munificence. He 
ſpent very large ſums in repairing his epiſcopab and 
archipiſcopal houſes, and erected, at his ſole ex- 
pence, the ſuperb and magnificent theatre at Ox- 
ford. At length, having filled, with great ho- 
nour and reputation, the ſee of Canterbury for 
aboye fourteen years, he died at Lambeth, No- 
vember the qth, 1677, and was interred in the 
church of Croydon in Surry. He never publiſhed 
— thing exergy Gap (comon preached. before m 

ing. 
Ralph Cadwonth,: a very learned and rational 
| divine of the ſeventeenth century, was the = of 
| r. 
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Dr. Cudworth, rector of Aller in Somerſetſhire, 
and born at that place, in the year 1617. He 
had his education at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
vrhere he was admitted a penſioner ſo early as the 
thirteenth year of his age, and where he after- 
wards became ſo eminent a tutor, that he had no 
leis than eight and twenty pupils under his care at 
one time; a thing never before known in that uni- 
verſity. Having taken his degrees in arts and di- 
vinity, he became ſucceſſively rector of North- 
Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, maſter of Clare-ball, 
regius profeſſor of Hebrew, maſter of Chriſt's 
college, Cambridge, and prebendary of Glouceſ- 
ter. In 1657, he was one of the perſons nomi- 
nated by the committee of parliament, to be con- 
fulted about the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. 
In the reign of king Charles the Second, he oppo- 
ſed, with great vigour, the torrent of irreligion 
and-licentiouſneſs, which then overran the king- 
dom; and it: was with this view that he wrote his 
celebrated work, entitled, The true Intellectual Sy/- 
tem of the Univerſe. He likewiſe wrote a book, 
called Deus Juſtificatus ; or, the Goodneſs of God 
vindicated againſt the Aſertors of abſolute and un- 
conditionate Reprobation, He died at Cambridge, 
June 26, 1688, and was buried in Chriſt's col- 
lege in that univerſity, The earl of Shaftſbury 
ſtiles him an excellent and learned divine, of 
the higheſt authority at home, and fame abroad. 
William Muſgrave, a learned phyſician and 
antiquary, was born about the year 1657, at 
Charlton-Muſgrave in this county, and educated 
at New college in Oxford. Having taken the 
degree of bachelor of laws, he entered upon the 
phyfic line; and ſoon become ſo famous for his 
ill in natural hiſtory, that he was choſen ſecre- 
tary to the Royal Society, in which quality he 
| | publiſhed 
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publiſhed the Philoſophical Tranſactions from 
No. 167 to 178 incluſive, He was afterwards 
elected a fellow of the college of phyſicians ;_ and 
ſettling in the city of Exeter, he followed his 
profeſſion to the day of his death, which hap» 
pened December the 23d, 1721. Beſides a great 
number of papers in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, he wrote two Diſſertations on the Gout, an 
Eſſay on the Roman Legions, and a book entitled, 
Belgium Britannicum, giving an account of that 
part of Great-Britain anciently inhabited by the 

Belgae. N 8 
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HIS county derived its name from 
* Stafford. It is bounded on the north- 
L welt by Cheſhire; on the north-caſt by 
e Derbyſhire; on the ſouth-eaſt and 
ſouth by Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, and Worceſ- 
terſhire; and on the weſt by Shropſhire ; it ex- 
tending forty miles from north to ſouth, twenty- 
fix from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred and forty- 
one in circumference. Stafford, which is near] 
in the middle of the county, is one hundred and 
thirty-five miles north-weſt of London, 

This county contained about a third part of the 
country, anciently inhabited by the Cornavii; 
and the Watling-ſtreet, and Ikena]d-ftreet, two of 
the four great Roman military ways, paſſed thro” 
this county. The Watling-ſtreet, extending 
from Warwickſhire, entered Staffordſhire at Fal- 
keſley-bridge, near Tamworth, and running weſt- 
ward, paſſed into Shropſhire, at a fmall diſtance 
from Brewood. Ikenald-ſtreet enters the county 
at Streeton, near Futbury, and running ſouth- 
weſt, croſſes Watling-ſtreet, about a mile ſouth 
of Litchfield, then paſſes into Warwickſhire, at 
the village of Hanſworth, near Birmingham. 
Upon theſe ancient roads, there have been diſco- 
vered in this county conſiderable remains of Ro- 
man antiquities. 

The air of Staffordſhire is, in genera], pure 
and healthy ; but in ſome parts it 1s very oY 

an 
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. and cold, particularly on the mountains to the 
' north-weſt of Stone. on 
The principal rivers. of this county are the 
Trent, the Dove, the Penke, the Tame, the 
Sow, and the Charnet. 4.7275 
The Trent is generally ſuppoſed to derive its 
name from its proceeding from three ſprings, the 
principal of which riſes about | a; mile ſouth 
of Ruſtan James, near Leek, from whence jt 
runs to. the ſouth as far as Bucknall, where it 
turns a little to the weſt to Trentham. Then it 
declines towards the ſouth-eaſt, paſſing by Rudg- 
ley, where it turns almoſt directly eaſt, and paſſes 
as far as Wichnor, and receives the Tame. Af- 
ter this it turns north-eaſt by Burton upon Trent, 
and about two miles beyond that town; enters 
Derbyſhire, after which, running north-eaſt thro? 
the county of Derby, and acroſs Nottinghamſhire, 
it turns north, and waſhing the eaftern ſide of 
the Jaſt mentioned county, at length paſſes thro” 
a part of Lincolnſhire and falls into the Humber. 
This is eſteemed the third river in England. 

The Dove riſes in Derbyſhite, and entering 
the north part of this county, runs winding to the 
ſouthward, ſeparating through its whole extent 
this county from that of Derbyſhire, and falls in- 
to the Trent, a little to the eaſt of 'T utbury, juſt 
at its leaving this county. 

'Fhe Penke riſes near Featherſtone, and run- 
ning north-weſt, paſſes by Brewood, then turn- 
ing north by caſt, paſſes by Penkridge, and at 
length falls into the Sow at Stafford. _ 

The Tame riſes in the ſouth part of the coun- 

ty, not far from Wolverhampton, and running 
ſouth-eaſt, paſſes into Warwickſhire, where, di- 
recting its courſe northward, it re- enters Stafford- 
ſhire to the ſouth of Tamworth, and running 
near 
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near that town, continues a northerly eourſe till 
it falls into the Trent, near the village of Wich- 
nor. | : 
The So riſes to the weſtward of Newcaſtle un. 
der Line, and running fouth-eaſt, paſſes by Stafford, 
and then receiving the Penke, ſoon after falls into 
the Trent at Shutborough. 

The Charnet has its ſource near the head of 


* 


the Trent, and running ſouth-weſt, falls into the 
Dove. * 

The rivers of this county are, indeed, ſo nu- 
merous, that they are ſaid to amount to twenty- 
Four in number, beſides a multitude of rivulets 
and ſmall brooks, Some of theſe, after heavy 
rains, overflow their banks, and lay the meadows 
under water; which, though inconvenient at 
firſt, renders them extremely fertile. 

Befides the rivers, there are many meers or 
Jakes in this county, particularly that of Aque- 
late, which is one thouſand eight hundred and 
forty-eight yards in length, and fix hundred and 
ſeventy-two in breadth. Out of this meer was 
taken, in September, 1763, an eel of a moſt re- 
markable ſize, it meaſuring four feet and a half in 
length, one foot in circumference, and weighed 
twelve pounds and a half. Ladford pool is ſaid 
to comprehend about ſixty acres. To theſe may 
be added thoſe of Cockmeer, Eccleſhal water, 
New pool, and ſeveral others. All which have 
either rivulets paſſing through them, or are fed 
with ſprings, and abound with plenty of fiſh; 
and being in perpetual motion, are as free from 
noxious exhalations as the rivers themſelves. 

Dr. Plot mentions ſeveral rocky ſubterraneous 
paſſages, which receive the waters that, in violent 
rains, pour from thehills. He alſo obſerves, that 
there is a-ſpring at Park-hall in the pariſh of Ca- 
verſwall, which, with a great noiſe, pours * 
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do full a ſtream, that it turns a mill within leſs 
than a bow- ſnot from its ſource, and alſo a ſpring 
that runs plentifully from under a rock, on the 
weſt ſide of a ſmall river called the Tene, that 
produces all the year round, except in July and 
Auguſt, ſmall bones of different ſizes, moſt of 
them like the bones of young ſparrows and very 

young chickens. | 
In this county are likewiſe ſeyeral ſalt ſprin 
the moſt confiderable of which are: thoſe at the 
brine pits in the pariſh of Weſton, which doubt- 
leſs acquire their ſaltneſs from a mineral ſalt, 
through which the waters paſs. Theſe yield ſuch - 
a quantity of ſalt, that an officer is appointed to 
take care of the duties ariſing from it, This ſalt 
is as white and as good, as, perhaps, any in Eng- 
land. The pit from whence this brine was pump- 
ed, in Dr. Plot's time, was about nine yards 
deep and two ſquare; and the pans in which it 
was boiled were made of iron, eight feet long 
and four ſeet broad. Beſides theſe, there are other 
ſalt ſprings that riſe out of the earth, in different 

parts of the county. g 
Staffordſhire has only three mineral waters 
whoſe virtues are aſcertained, one of which is 
near Codſall, a village twelve miles ſouth-weſt of 
Stafford, which is a ſulphureous ſpring, and the 
ſulphur is mixed with ſalt, but not in a ſufficient 
degree to reſtrain the volatility of the ſulphur, 
ſo that in the winter againſt rain, it may be ſmell- 
ed twenty yards off, It will lather with ſoap 
will not curdle milk, and with ſyrup. of violets it 
will turn green; but neither galls, oak-leaves, nor 
a ſolution of ſublimated tartar, will throw down 
the ſulphur. However, ſpirit of urine. will do it, 
and turn it of a faintiſh red. When leproſies 
were more frequent, this water was famous for 
Curing them; but at preſent it is only uſed againſt 
ſcabs 
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fcabs and the itch, and it operates both by ſtool and 
urine, 'T hey brew their beer with this water, and 
in Dr. Plot's time there was here a houſe, called 
the Brimſtone ale-houſe, where no one that lived 
there, was troubled with diſeaſes of the ſkin, 

St. Eraſmus's-well is in the ground belonging to 
the lord Chetwynd, near Ingeſtre, two miles from 
Stafford. The water is clear and of the colour of 
ſack, but has no remarkable taſte, nor ſmell. A 
gallon of this water will yield three hundred grains 
of ſediment, whereof two hundred and ſeventy- 
two are ſalt. We are not told what diſeaſes it is 

uſed for, nor indeed that it is uſed at all. 
At Willoughbridge, ſix miles north-eaſt of 
Drayton in Shropſhire, is a well, whoſe water is 
as clear as «cryſtal ; but it renders the ſides of 
the glaſſes, after they have been uſed awhile, a 
ittle oily, and of a bright yellow colour. If a 
few drops of the ſolution of ſublimate be let fall 
into this water, it preſently becomes of a deep 
| ſack-colour, which ſeems to ſhow that it has ſome- 
What of a lixivial ſalt. It will lather with ſoap, 
but will not curdle with milk, nor change colour 
with ſyrup of violets, Contrary to moſt other 
waters, it leaves nothing behind it, after the eva- 
poration of ſeveral gallons. Its oil-or ſulphur is 
ſovery volatile, that when diſtilled in a glaſs body 
and head, the oil of ſulphur comes over the helm, 
upon the firſt heat, and is always in the receiver 
before the leaſt drop of water appears. There is 
ſuch plenty of this water, that at leaſt ſixty ſprings 
have been counted, that ſend forth plentiful 
ſtreams. Dr. Plot informs us, that theſe waters 
have performed many wonderful cures, which he 
attributes to its balſamick virtue, and its great 
ſubtilty and volatility ; and he farther adds, if we 


were to judge of the waters, from the many at- 
| | ; ; teſted 
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teſted cures, it bids as fair for an univerſal medi- 
Cine, as any thing in the world. 

This county is divided into moorlands and 
woodlands. The moorlands are contained be- 
tween the rivers Trent and Dove, and extend 


from the north point of the county to Draycot in 


the ſouth, and yields copper, lead, rance-marble, 
and mill. ſtone- The woodlands are the 12 
ſoutherly and level part of the county, and pro 
duce ſalt, black marble, and alabaſter, but not 
ſuch quantities of timber as formerly. 

We ſhall now take a view of the different ſoils 
of this county, and of its minerals and foſſils; 
after which we ſhall conſider its fertility, with its 
vezetable and animal productions. 

Some parts of this county are remnekabls for 
turf, which, in the ſpring, they cut in the moor- 
lands, with an inſtrument, called a puſh-plough; 


this is a kind of ſpade, at the upper end of 


which is a croſs piece of wood, after the manner 


of a crutch, to which they faſten a pillar, and 


placing it to their thigh, thruſt it forwards, and 
by this means raiſe large pieces of turf, which the 
turn up, and place in piles ten or twelve feet high. 
The turf is, in ſome places, uſed for fuel, and in 
others the pile is ſet on fire; in which caſe it bein 
ſupplied with freſh turf, will burn for three weeks 
together, and the aſhes are uſed as an excellent 
manure, Under the uppermoſt turf, in the 
moory and boggy grounds, they alſo dig peat, 
which, when dried, likewiſe ſerves for firing, it 
chiefly conliſting of roots, moſs, and the like, 
Tunis county produces four or five ſorts of 
marle, as a red, fat, and an earthy kind, wich 
blue veins, which generally lies about eighteen. 
inches under the ſurface, in the northerly parts, 
they have a ſtiff, bluiſh ſort of marle, with red 
veins, and another ſort mixed with blue and red. 
Vol. VIII. 8 Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, there is a hard, ſtony ſort of marle, 
called in ſome places, ſlat, and in others, dice- 
marle: this muſt be dug up with a pix- axe and 
crow, and is of different colours, as white, red, 
and blue. It is got out of the ground in very 
hard lumps, which, by the help of the ſun, froſt, 
and rain diflolve on the ground like lime. 

Tobacco-pipe clay is found all over the county, 
and at Amblecot is a clay of a dark, bluiſh co- 
lour, of which are made the beſt pots for glaſs- 
houſes of any in England; great quantities of 
it are therefore ſent to different parts of the king- 
dom, and the goodneſs of this clay has cauſed 
glaſs-houſes to be erected near the place where it 
is dug. 

fd bis county has likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of pot- 
ters clay, whence it is famous for its potteries, 
particularly at Burſlem, near Newcaſtle under 
Line, where there are different kinds of clay all 

round the town, for making different ſorts of veſlels, 
Among the earths that are uſed for colouring 
and painting, are yellow and red oker; a blue 
clay found at Darlaſton, near Wedneſbury ; this 
they ſeparate from the gravel, and form into oval 
cakes, which they ſel] to the glovers to make an 
aſh colour. There is alſo black chalk found 
within the beds of grey marble, in Langley cloſe, 
near Stanthop ; and alſo a fine reddiſh earth under 
a rock near Himley-hall, which, when dry, 1s 
nearly as good as the red chalk brought from 
France. 

There is a variety of pit coals in this county, 
differing from each other, though they have no 
diſtinct names, except the cannel coal, and the 
peacock coal. The former is the hardeſt, and of 
ſo cloſe a texture, that it will take a tolerable po- 
liſh, as may be ſeen in the choir of the cathedral 
church of Litchfield; which being moſtly ores 

wit 
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with cannel coal and alabaſter, has the appearance 


of black and white marble. Cannel coal is alſo - 


turned into ink pots, candleſticks and the like; 
and likewiſe cut into ſals and ſtandiſnes. The 
peacock-coal, which is dug at Hanley-green near 
Newcaſtle under Line, is much ſofter than the 
cannel, and does not exceed the common forts in 
hardnels. The blocks of theſe are divided into 
ſenſible plates of about a quarter of an inch in 
thickneſs, while the cannel has no viſible joints. 
This has its name from its variety of colours, 
which glitter on the outſide of the joints, and 
have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the peacock's tail, 
or the colours in a glaſs priſm. The common coal 
of this county burns away with a clear bright 
flame, into white aſhes, without leaving ſuch cin- 
ders behind them as Newcaſtle coals do. 

The method of finding coal in places where it 
has not yet been diſcovered, is firſt, to conſult the 
ſprings, if there are any near, to ſee whether they 
can find any coal-water, that is, an acid water, 
with a yellow ſediment. Above ground they 
look for (mnt, which is a tender black earth; 
and when they find either of theſe, they are in 
hopes of meeting with coal ; and have recourſe to 
boreing or ſinking a pit. The firſt is moſt proper 
if it lies ſhallow, and is performed with a large 
iron ſcoop, to which ſeveral iron rods are progreſ- 
ſively faſtened, till it has penetrated to a conſide- 
rable depth, 

Lime-ſtone rocks are common in almoſt all 
parts of the county, and are not more uſeful for 
building, than for meliorating barren land. Some 
of this ſtone has ſo fine a grain, that it will bear 
a poliſh like marble, and tables have been actually 
made of it. 

With reſpect to ſtones for building, and for 
making grind-ſtones and mill-ſtones, there are 
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great plenty, eſpecially of the firſt fort. Of the 
3 for building, they are of different degrees of 
fineneſs; ſome of a reddiſh colour, and ſome 
a white, ſome again are of both theſe colours, 
and others ſtreaked with black. About Litch- 
field, Newcaſtle, and Leek, they chiefly build 
with a reddiſh ſort of ſtone. In a quarry between 
Ingſtre and Salt, and alſo about Beech, there is 
a hard white ſtone, of a fine grit, that will work 
very well, and bear the weather, but it has here 
and there a caſt of redneſs. Beſides theſe, there 
are various other kinds of ſtone fit for building, 
in different parts of the county, and fire ſtones ht 
for the hearths of ovens, and for furnaces for 
melting iron. The ſtone of a quarry at Purton, 
ſerves for grind ſtones. There are other quarries of 
the ſame nature; but thoſe which produce grind- 
ſtones of the fineſt grit are at Bilſton, and fit for fine 
edged tools, as knives, ſciſſars and razors. Of 
the mill-ſtones, ſome are made out of large looſe 
ſtones, and particularly, according to Dr. Plot, 
out of large round pebbles, found on Braden- 
heath, between Sherift- Hales and Blymhill, where, 
he ſays, there are ſtones of this kind, of ſuch a 
prodigious ſize, that three mill-ſtones for grinding 
wheat, have been cut out of one of them. 

There are here, as we have already obſerved, 
quarries of alabaſter, ſome of which is of ſo ſolid 
and firm a texture, as to be fit for the paving of 
churches ; and of it are made tables, chimney- 
pieces, and grave-ſtones. The coarſer kind is 
rendered, by burning, ſo ſoft and brittle, that, 
by threſhing, they can reduce it to powder, and 
form it into a kind of mortar with which the 
floors, particularly of the upper rooms of houſes, 
are formed, it being, when dry, as hard as ſtone, 
and exceeding ſolid and durable, 


This 
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marble, but the difficulty of carriage greatly con- 
fines its uſe, A ſpecies called rance- marble, con- 
ſiſts of a white, hard, ſhining grit, ſtreaked with 
red, and takes ſo good a polilh, that it has been 
uſed for chimney- pieces, monuments, and the 
like. Of this marble, Yelperſly Tor, as well as 
moſt of the hills in its neighbourhood, ſeem to be 
formed. At Stanſop there is plenty of grey mar- 
ble; and at Powke-hill, near Bentley-hill, is a 
black ſhining marble ; but it is ſo hard, that it 
cannot be worked without great difficulty; how- 
ever, when burnt and powdered, it makes very 
good emery, 

With reſpect to the ores, thoſe of this county are 
chiefly of a ſtony nature. Of the iron-ſtone 
are ſeveral kinds, which differ in goodneſs, and 
have names agreeable to the qualities of the me- 
tal, When they have obtained the ore, they burn 
or calcine it with ſmall charcoal, wood, or pit- 
coal, in order to break the ſtones into ſmall pieces, 
and fit it for the furnace, which is done in three 
days time. While this is doing they begin to 
heat their furnace, and having continued it for a 
week, throw the ore in baſkets, into the furnace, 
with baſkets of charcoal alternately ; and by means 
of two very large pair of bellows behind the fur- 
nace, render the fire ſo intenſely hot, that in three 
days time the metal begins to run, and in about 
a fortnight, they can run what is called a ſow and 
pizs once in twelve hours, into a bed of ſand, be- 
fore the mouth of the furnace, The fow is 
always next to the furnace, and from it they draw 
upwards of twenty furrows for the pigs. The 
ſow and pigs, when broken aſunder, and cut into 
proper lengths, are brought to the forges, and 
wrought into bars, by hammers of a prodigious 
ſize, raiſed by the motion of a water-wheel. 
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Bars that are to be cut into rods, are carried to 
the flitting mills, where they are cut into ſhort 
lengths, and being then heated red hot, they are 
brought to the rollers, which draw them out in 
lengths, and then put through the cutters, which 
are of different ſizes, where they are lit to the 
ſizes deſired, and when cold, bound up for ſale. 
It is worthy of remark, that there is frequently 
found among the iron ore at Ruſhall, a ſort of 
round or oval ſtones, of a blackiſh and reddiſh 
colour, that within reſemble a honey-comb ; and 
all of them contain a red or a whitiſh liquor, of 
a ſweetiſh taſte, which the workmen are fond of 
drinking. Dr. Plot ſuppoſes, that this is nothing 
elſe but the matter of the iron- ore, not yet coagu- 
Jated into a metallic form. 

Here are alſo copper and lead ores, but the lat- 
ter only in ſmall quantities; and we are even in- 
formed, that native filver has been found in a 
hard rock. | 

The cryſtals found in this county, are compo- 
ſed of two hexagonal pyramids, and a ſix- ſided 
column, as all cryſtals generally are. They are 
ſometimes ſtained with a violet colour, but are 
moſt commonly without. There is another ſort 
of cryſtal, which grows in cluſters out of the 
Iime-ſtone rocks near Dudley-Caſtle ; and though 
they ſeem to be ſet very confuſedly ; yet upon 
ſtrict examination, they all appear to be of the 
ſame ſhape, that is, cut obliquely off at the top, 
and forming there twenty-ſix ſides ; befides which, 
there are twelve trapeziums, fo joined by pairs at 
the broader ends, in the middle of each cryſtal, 
that the acute angles of one combination, meet 
with obtuſe ones of the oppoſite pair. 
 Opake pebbles are met with on Satnel hill, and 
in Cankwood, of various colours, ſome of which 


are ſo finely mixed and variegated, that they gp 
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fit for knife-handles, ſnuff- boxes, and other works 
performed by lapidaries. Some of theſe have 
bluiſh veins, and they will admit all of a fine 
Ih, and indeed are at leaſt equal, if they do not 
ſurpaſs the agate. | 

Under Yelperſly Tor are a fort of ſtones called 
. crow-ſtones, ſome of which are entirely black, 
and others ſtreaked with white, and will bear ſo 
fine a poliſh, that they have been ſet in rings, and 
then have been taken for black agate. There are 
alſo tranſparent pebbles on Coven- heath, that are 
extremely hard, and glitter almoſt as much as a 
diamond. Stones of the colour of amathiſts, 
with a genuine Juſtre, have been found at Bar- 
row hill in Penſhet chace, where there are man 
tranſparent pebbles, reſembling natural cryſtals, 
but much harder, The ſerenites, or moon-ſtone, 
is only found at Hartley-green and Slindon, where 
it is dug up in marle-pits. It is fo called, from 
its reflecting the figure of the moon, as it were, 
in aglaſs; it will alſo do the ſame of the ſun. 
At Slinden, this ſtone is of a cubico-rhomboidal 
form, all the pieces of it having fix ſides. 
The aſteria, or ſtar ſtone, found here, exactly 
repreſents the figure of a ſtar, as it is common- 
ly painted, and all of them have five principal rays 
of equal length, ſhape, and make, proceeding 
from the center. Theſe all differ in ſome reſpect 
from thoſe deſcribed in Oxfordſhire; for though 
they are found heaped one upon another in co- 
lumns, they all ſeem to be fragments, and not 
entire bodies, ſome having three, ſome four, and 
ſome twelve joints, but every joint conſiſting of 
five angles, proceeds from the center. The an- 
gles of ſome of theſe are ſo very ſharp, and their 
ſides ſo deeply channelled, that they ſeem to re- 
preſent the rowel of a ſpur. 
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In this county are found ſtones that reſemble 
ſhells, with two valves, as cockles, ſcallops, and 
oyſters in great plenty, ſome of which are adorn- 
ed with lines, and others are plain; ſome are al- 
ways ſingle, and others have both ſhells joined to- 
gether. There are other ſhells like large coc- 
kles; with both their valves joined, and a large 
ſtreaked furrow between the beaks of the ſhel]s, 
There are alſo ſome that conſiſt of a ſingle ſhe]], 
unlike any that have been hitherto found near 
the ſea. The ſhell fiſn which comes neareſt to 
it is the nautilus; the place of the head being in 
the utmoſt turn of the ſtone, and the tail in the 
center. Some that are pretty large, ſeem to have 
three or four obſcure E cut in the large 
outer turn, at right angles, and the leſſer, two ca- 
vities or orifices. a 

Some ſtones have been likewiſe found in the 
ſhape of vegetables. Of theſe there are ſome 
like reeds or ruſhes, joined together by a petrefy- 
ing juice; others are met with like moſs, and are 
certainly nothing but petrefied moſs, or rather 
the plant called horſe-tail, One was found at the 
village of Stanſop, entirely reſembling cup- moſs, 
and perhaps it once was really ſo, There are al- 
ſo ſome ſtones reſembling funguſes, and others 
that have an imperfect reſemblance to coral. 

We ſhall now return to the ſurface of the 
earth, and ſhall next mention the rocks, as being 
nearly allied to the ſtones of which we have been 
treating. There are ſome of theſe that have no 
graſs, and are as bare as a ſtone wall. One of 
this kind is on Wetley moor, and appears at a 
diſtance, like prodigious ruins of ſome vaſt ſtruc- 
ture, Dr. Plot is of opinion, that rocks like 
theſe grow, becauſe he has ſeen ſome of them that 
include Jarge pebbles ; but as a more convincing 


proof of this, he obſerves, that at the place _ 
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led Gollows-tree, by Newcaſtle under Line, was 
found, in a firm block of ſtone, dug out of a 
quarry there, the entire ſcull of a man, which 
that gentleman, with great probability ſuppoſes, 
belonged to a perſon who had been formerly exe- 
cuted, and buried under the gallows which for- 
merly ſtood there, and that the rock was, at that 
time, ſandy land, which afterwards hardened into 
ſtone, In the rock between Swithamley and 
Wharnford, there is a ſtupendous cleft, common- 
ly called Lud-church, which is two hundred and 
eight yards long, and in ſome places fifty feet 


deep, and the ſides of it are ſo ſteep, and hang 


over ſo much, that ſnow is ſometimes obſerved 
there all the ſummer. 8 
Near Wetton mill is a cave about thirty feet 


high, and forty- four yards to the farther end, ſup- 


ported by a natural rough pillar; and in the coun- 
ty there are ſeveral other caverns, of Which we 
have no particular deſcription. 
Many of the mountains in this part of the 
kingdom, are of ſuch a prodigious height, that in 
rainy weather, they are frequently ſeen above the 
clouds, particularly thoſe of Narrowdale, where 
the inhabitants of that valley, are deprived of the 
light of the ſun for a quarter of a year in the 
winter ſeaſon ; and when that luminary begins 
to appear, which is not till about one o'clock, 
this they call Narrowdale-noon, But theſe moun- 
tains lie only on the ſkirts of the county, and the 
greateſt part of Staffordſhire, is as level as moſt of 
the other parts of England. 

The arable and paſture land of this county is 
excellent. The warm lime-ſtone hills of the 


moorlands, produce a fine ſweet graſs, and large 


oxen; and as theſe ſucceed fo well, it is no won- 
der that the rich meadows, upon the banks of the 
I 5 | rivers, 
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rivers, are equally fertile; and more particularly 
the banks of the Trent and the Dove, which 
are thought by many, to be the beſt feeding land 
in England. Theſe are the more fertile, on ac- 
count of the land- floods, and their lying upon 
lime-ſtone : of theſe the hills are alſo compoſed, 
that produce rich paſtures, from whence the great- 
eſt dairies are maintained, which ſupply the mar- 
kets with vaſt quantities of butter and cheeſe, 

The northern part of the county is not much 
inferior to the other for breeding of ſheep, which 
are, indeed, but ſmall, with coarſe wool, and 
generally black noſes, but their fleſh is ſweet. 
The farmers are now greatly improved in huſ- 
bandry, and manure the land with marle, lime, 
and aſhes, particularly with lime and aſhes mix- 
ed, which they lay on heathy grounds, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they enable them to produce corn of 
all ſorts; but the black mooriſh grounds of the 
moorlands can only be brought to bear barley and 
oats; they, however, ſow both hemp and flax in 
ſmall proportions, all over the county. The 
heathy, broomy, and land covered with firs, have 
for the moſt part a gravelly foil ; for which rea- 
ſon, that in Cankwood, and moſt of the parks, is 
pleaſant, and proper for hunting. For this reaſon 
alſo, the highways are generally good, except in 
the moſt northerly parts of the moorlands. 


With reſpe& to the uncommon plants growing 
wild in Staffordſhire, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the mountainous part of this county called the 
moorlands, produces the ſame plants as the Peak- 
country of Derbyſhire, and the more depreſſed and 
level parts, the ſame with Warwickſhire. 

At a village called Worton in this county, 
about two miles diſtant from Newport in Shrop- 
ſhire, grows in plenty, 


The 
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The female or yellow-leaved fir-tree, Abies, 
Ger. | 

Whether they are native of this place, or anci- 
ently planted here, is ſome queſtion. That they 
were natives Dr. Plot gathers not only from their 
diſorderly natural ſituation, and exceſſive height, 
to which planted trees ſeldom arrive, but chiefly 
from the ſtumps of many trees, which he ſuſpects 
to have been firs, found near them, in their natu- 
ral poſitions, in the bottoms of moſſes and pools 
(particularly of Shebben-pool) ſome of the bo- 
dies whereof are daily dug up at Laynton, and in 
the old Pewet- pool, in the ſame pariſh where theſe 
now grow. 5 | 

The pear-like ſervice, Sorbus pyriformis, D. 
Pitt, In the moorlands in many places. 

White-berried elder, Sambucus fructu albo, Ger. 
Park. Fructu in umbella viridi, C. B. acinis al- 
bis, J. B. In the hedges near the village of Cam- 
bridge, plentifully. Dr. Plot. Niſt. Nat. Staff. 

The leſſer ſea-ſtar-wort, Tripolium minus vul- 
gare. Said to grow in the grounds of Mr. Chet- 
wood of Ingſtree, within two miles of Stafford, 
in a place called the Marſh. 

With regard to the animals of this county, they 
are much the ſame as in others, though there are 
a few that ſeem peculiar to it ; for upon the Trent 
near Rudgley, is a ſort of ſwan, whoſe legs are 
never black, but red, like thoſe of a tame goole. 
About Amerton is another web-footed fowl, cal- 
led French geeſe: theſe are undoubtedly of the 
gooſe kind, they differing only in having a black 
bill, and in making a noiſe like a bittern, Here 
is another water-fowl, which is a kind of loon or 
ducker, but differs from others of that ſpecies in 
the head, which is not only creſted with two long 
tufts or feathers placed about the crown of the 

I 6 | head, 
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head, but underneath the throat has two remark. 
able tufts hanging down. Among the water- 
fowl is alſo the herron, which is often ſeen ſitting 
on the higheſt trees in Norbury park. The great 
loon is likewiſe found in this county, as well as 
the avoſetta of Italy. In the mountains of the 
moorlands there are heathcocks and grouſe, Of 
the muſical ſmall birds, are the mountain chaf- 
finch, the groſs beak, and the black martin, whoſe 
legs are ſo ſhort, that it can hardly riſe from the 
ground ; for which reaſon it is always ſeen either 
flying, or fitting on the top of high buildings. 


This county is ſeated in the province of Can- 
terbury, and dioceſe: of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and has one hundred and fifty pariſhes. It is di- 
vided into five hundreds, and contains the city of 

itehfield and ſeventeen market- towns; namely, 
Abbots Bromley, Betley, Breewood, Burton up- 
on Trent, Cheadle, Eccleſhal, Leek, Newcaſtle 
under Line, Penkridge, Rugeley, Stafford, Stone, 
Tamworth, Tutbury, Utoxeter, Walfhall, and 
Wolverhampton, It ſends ten members to par- 
liament, namely, two knights of the ſhire for the 
county, two citizens for the city of Litchfield, 
and two repreſentatives for each of the followin 
boroughs, Stafford, Tamworth, and Newcaſtle 
under Line. 

We ſhall enter this county by the London road 
which leads to LircHFIELD. The name of this 
city is, according to ſome authors, a corruption 
of Licidfeld, its ancient Britiſh name, which ſignifies 
a field of carcaſes, a great Naughter of Chriſtians ha- 
ving been made here inthe perſecutian under the em- 
peror Diocleſian; but Dr. Stukeley affirms, that 
It received its name from the marſhy bog which 
ſurrounds the church, the word Loche ſignifying a 


watry place. Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three 
miles 


\ 
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miles ſouth of the Trent, and is divided by a 
ſtream which runs into that river. The part of the 
town on the ſouth ſide of this ſtream, is termed 
the city, and that on the north ſide is called the 
cloſe, from its being encompaſſed with a wall and 
dry ditch on every fide, except that next the city; 
which is much the largeſt part, and is joined to the 
cloſe by two bridges. 

This place aroſe from the ruins of a Roman. 
town named Etocetum, ſeated at a mile diſtance, 
where the Ikening and Watling- ſtreets croſs each 
other, and is now called Cheſterfield-wall, from 
ſome remains of its fortifications. Litchfield is a 
long ſtraggling place, but has ſome handſome 
bouſes ; and the ſtreets are well paved, and kept 
clean, It is a great thoroughfare from London to 
the counties in the north-weſt of England, and has 
ſeveral very good inns. This town is a county of it- 
ſelf, containing about ten or twelve miles in. 
compaſs; whence, on September 19, the ſheriff. 
rides round the bounds, and gives a feaſt. to the 
corporation and neighbouring gentry. It was 
made a metropolitan ſee by king Offa. and St. 
Ceadde lived the life of a hermit here, by the 
ſpring near Stow church. Together with Coven- 
try it is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a cathedral, 
and three pariſh churches. The cathedral, which 
ſtands in the cloſe, is ſaid to have been founded, 
by Oſwy, king of Mercia, in the year 656 or 
657; and about the year 789, king Offa, by the 
favour of pope Adrian, conſtituted it an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee; but Litchfield, about ten years after, loſt 
this honour, and its church and dioceſe were again 
rendered ſubje& to the metropolitan ſee of Can- 
terbury. In 1075 this ſee was tranſlated to Cheſ- 
ter, and from thence, in 1102, to Coventry; but 

{con after the biſhops ſettled here again, and about. 
the 
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the year 1140, Roger de Clinton, founded a new 
cathedral, dedicated to St, Mary and St. Chadd, 
and both reſtored and augmented the chapter: 
and to this cathedral now belong a biſhop, a 
dean, a precentor, a chancellor, a treaſurer, four 
archdeacons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, five 
prieſt-vicars, ſeven lay-clerks, or ſinging-men, 
eight choriſters, and under officers and ſervants, 
The revenues of this biſhopric were valued at the 
diffolution at 7951. 17 s. 6d. per annum. A 
fub-chanter, a ſacriſt, the vicars and clerks of 
this cathedral, ſeem to have been collegiate ſince 
about the year 1240, and their revenues were va- 
Jued at the diſſolution at 2021. 18. per annum, 
The choriſters of this church, had likewiſe diſ- 
tinct eſtates appropriated to their uſe, which were 
valued at the ſuppreſſion at 391. 9 s. 7d. a year, 

T his cathedral ſuffered much in the civil wars 
under Charles the Firſt, when all the ornaments 
on the inſide, with the braſs inſcriptions, tombs, 
and the like, were entirely ruined, and they were, 
even going to pull down the whole fabrick for 
ſale; but it was ſo thoroughly repaired after the 
reſtoration, that it is now eſteemed a very hand- 
ſome Gothic ſtructure, It is built of a reddiſh 
kind of ſtone, and extends four hundred and fifty 
Feet in length on the inſide, of which the choir 
is one hundred and ten, and it is eighty feet in 
breadth. Over the middle of the church is a lofty 
ſpire, and the front is adorned with a good portico, 
Above which are two correſponding ſpires. On 
the portico are likewiſe twenty-ſix ſtatues, of the 
prophets, apoſtles, and kings of Judah, as large 
as the life. The ſtalls of the prebendarics are of 
excellent workmanſhip, erected at the expence of 
ſome gentlemen in the county; and eaca bears 
the name and arms of the donor. Bchind the 
Choir is a neat chapel, : 

| n 
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In 1758, as ſome workmen were removing the 
earth, near the north door of the great croſs iſle of 
this cathedral, they diſcovered, at the depth of 
a little more than three feet, a tomb-ſtone of an 
uncommon ſize, it being near fifteen inches 
thick, upon which was rudely engraved a calvary 
croſs, with a falcheon on its dexter ſide, with its 
pummel erect. Upon diſplacing the ſtone, a cof- 
fin of a different kind of ſtone was found ; its lid 
was cemented with mortar, and within it were the 
remains of a human ſkeleton; the ſkull, the 
leg and thigh bones, and the vertebrae of the back 
were pretty entire, but the reſt were mouldered 
into duſt, "The ſkull reclined towards the right 
ſhoulder ; the arms were acroſs ; but every part 
was diſunited, . 

The pariſh churches of this city have nothing 
remarkable; but one of them, dedicated to St. 
Michael, has a church-yard that contains ſix or 
feven acres of ground. ND, 

This city was incorporated by king Edward 
the Sixth, and is governed by two bailiffs, twen- 
ty-four burgeſles, a recorder, a ſheriff, a ſteward, 
and other officers. The members to ſerve in par- 
liament are choſen by the freemen, freeholders, and 
burgeſs-tenors paying ſcot and lot. It gives the 
title of earl to the noble family of Lee. 

Litchfield is famous for its fine ale; and has a free- 
ſchool, a large and well endowed hoſpital for the re- 
lief of the poor, and a priſon for debtors and fe- 
lons apprehended within its liberties, and in the 
neighbourhood of the city are frequent horſe- races. 
It has a market on "Tueſdays and Fridays, and 
three fairs, held on Shrove-Monday, for cattle, 
ſheep, bacon, cheeſe and iron; on the 12th of 
May, for ſheep and horned cattle; and on the 
Friday before November 8, for geeſe and cheeſe, 


In 
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In the ſouth part of the city, a houſe of Grey 
friars was founded about the year 1229, by Alex- 
ander, biſhop of Litchfield ; and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from it, was acollege, priory, or hoſpital, 
dedicated to St, John, in which was a maſter 
and fellows, who, at the diſſolution, had a yearly 
revenue valued at 46 J. 18s. 1d. This hoſpital 
is ſtill in being. | 

Elias Aſhmole, an eminent philoſopher, che- 
miſt, and antiquary of the ſeventeenth century, 
and founder of the noble Muſeum at Oxford, 
which ſtill bears his name, was born at Litch- 
field on the 23d of May, 1617, and educated at 
Brazen-noſe college in Oxford. During the civil 
wars he adhered to his majeſty, king Charles the 
Firſt ; and upon the reſtoration of king Charles 
the Second, he was appointed ' Windſor herald, 
and comptroller of the exciſe. The univerſity of 
Oxford too, in compliment to his merit, honour- 
ed him with the degree of doctor of phyſic, and 
the inns of court gratified him with that of barriſ- 
ter at law. He was likewiſe employed in ordering 
and aflorting the king's cabinet of coins; and his 
own collection of curioſities, which, a little be- 


fore his death, he preſented to the univerſity of 


Oxford, was depoſited, by that univerſity, in a 
ſtately edihce, which, in honour to his memory, 
was denominated Muſaeum Aſhmolaeanum. He 
died May the 18th, 1692, and was interred in 
the church of Great Lambeth in Surrey. Tho' 
a man of ſtrong parts and extenſive learning, he 
feems to have been infected with ſome ridiculous 
prejudices ; particularly an attachment to the her- 
metic philoſophy, and a belief of the reality and 
virtues of the Philsfopher's Stone. He actually 
wrote a book on this ſubject, entitled, Theatrum 
Chymicum Britanuicum ; but his principal work 

18 
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is his Hiftory of the Garter, which is greatly ad- 
mired, 
| George Smalridge, an elegant writer, a learn- 
ed divine, and a pious and worthy prelate in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was the ſon 
of a reputable dyer at Litchfield, and was born in 
that city in the year 1663. He had bis education 
at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and at Chriſt- church col- 
lege, Oxford; and in both theſe ſeminaries he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his genius and ap- 
plication, While he was at ſchool he wrote 
two elegies, the one in Latin, the other in Eng- 
liſh, upon the death of William Lilly, the fa- 
mous aſtrologer ; and during his reſidence in the 
college, he aſſiſted the doctors Aldrich and Atter- 
bury, in combating ' Obadiah Walker, the great 
popiſh champion. In 1692 he was choſen mini- 
ſter of Tothil- fields chapel, Weſtminſter, The 
next year he obtained a prebend in the cathedral 
of Litchfield; and riſing gradually thro' other 
preferments, was at laſt promoted to the biſhopric 


of Briſtol, He was likewiſe appointed almoner to 
her majeſty queen Anne; and enjoyed the ſame 


place under her ſucceſſor, king George the Firſt, 
till the year 1715, when refuſing to concur with 
the other biſhops in ſigning the declaration againſt 
the rebellion, he was deprived of that employ- 
ment. This loſs, however, was, in ſome mea- 
ſure, made up by the kindneſs of her royal high- 
neſs the princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen 
Caroline, who took him under her protection, 
and continued to ſhew him the higheſt marks of 
favour till the day of his death, which happened 
on the 27th of September, 1719. The princeſs 
extended her generoſity to the family of the = 
ceaſed, for ſhe beſtowed a penſion of 3001. 

year upon his widow, and procured a good beat 
tice in the church for his ſon, Mr. Henry Smat- 

| ridge. 
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ridge. Sixty of the biſhop's ſermons were pubs 
liſhed in 1724, in one volume folio. 

Wal, a village a mile ſouth of Litchfield, is 
ſuppoſed, by Dr. Plot, to have been the Roman 
ſtation named Etocetum, and imagines, that it 
obtained its preſent name from the remains of the 
ancient wall; and the inhabitants have a tradi- 
tion that here was a City, which was deſtroyed be- 
fore the Norman conqueſt. Here have been found 
two pavements of Roman bricks, and many Ro- 
man coins. | 

Act the village of CHESTERFIELD, about half 
a mile from Wall, have been found ſeveral anti- 
quities, particularly Roman coins, and the pe- 
deſtal of a column, very well wrought. 

Eight miles to the eaſt of Litchfield is TAu- 
WORTH, which receives its name from the river 
Thame, by which it is fo equally divided, that 
half of the town ſtands on the weſt fide of that 
river in Staffordſhire, and the other half in War- 
wickſhire, for which reaſon each ſide chooſes a 
repreſentative in parliament ; and the borough is 
by ſome writers. placed in Staffordſhire, and by 
others in Warwickſhire. It is ſeated on the eaſt 
fide of the county, one hundred and ſeven miles 
north-weſt of London, When it was built does 
not appear; but it muſt have been very ancient, 
as king Offa had a ſeat here, in the year 781; 
for had it not been a place of ſome repute before, 
and perhaps well fortified, it would hardly, at 
that time, have been the ſeat of a king: there 1s 
ſill remaining a ſquare trench, called the King's 
ditch, which, in a manner, ſurrounds the whole 
town. To the north-weſt of the church, there 
ſeems to have been a mount or baſtion, ſomewhat 
higher than the reſt of the works; and to the 
north-eaſt of it, is another mount, placed in an 
angle, as well as the former ; but whether theſe 

were 
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were made before, or after the days of king Of- 
fa, is not eaſy to be determined. It was deſtroyed 
in the Daniſh wars, but rebuilt by Ethelfleda, a 
Mercian lady, and Editha, the daughter of king 
Edward the Elder. This town was given to the 
Marmyons by William the Conqueror, who built 
the caſtle here, and were hereditary champions to 
the kings of England, from whom that office deſ- 
cended to the Dymocks. Of late years many 
ſpear-heads, and the bones of men and horſes, have 
been found here by digging. 

Tamworth appears to have been firſt incorpo- 
rated by queen Elizabeth, under whoſe charter 
it is governed by a high-ſteward, two bailiffs, one 
for that part of the town in each county, a recor- 
der, an under ſteward, twenty-four principal bur- 
geſſes, a town-clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, and 
other officers. The corporation have power to 
keep a three weeks court of record, and a court- 
leet twice a year; and they have a jail and a com- 
mon ſeal. It is a conſiderable town, that has a 
great trade in narrow cloths and other manufac- 
tures. In the Staffordſhire ſide of the town is a 
church, which is collegiate, founded by queen Eli- 
zabeth, and a fine hoſpital, founded by Mr. Guy, 
the rich bookſeller, who founded the noble hoſ- 
pital, which bears his name, in the borough of 
Southwark. It has alſo ſeveral meeting- houſes of 
Proteſtant diſſenters. Its market is on Saturdays, 
and it has three fairs, held on the 4th of May, 
for horned cattle and ſheep; on the 29th of Ju- 
ly, for horned cattle and wool ; and on the 24th 
of October, for all ſorts of cattle. | 

At Tamworth was a convent of religious be- 
fore the end of the tenth century, of which no 
particulars are known, and alſo an hoſpital, dedi- 
cated to St. James, which, at the diſſolution, had 
| a revenue 
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a revenue valued at no more than 31. 6s. 8 d. 
a year. 

About two miles ſouth of Tamworth is Faz E- 
LY, which has two fairs, held on the 21 of 
March, for horned cattle, and on the eth of 

October, for all ſorts of cattle. 

At W1GGINGTON, a village two miles north- 
weſt of Tamworth, are ſeveral Roman tumuli; 
in ſome of which, that have been dug up, have 
been diſcovered aſhes, charcoal, and pieces of 
burnt bones. 

Five miles to the north by weſt of Litchficld is 
Ructrty, or RupGLey, commonly called 

 RipGLEY, a town in the road from Litchfield 
to Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, It is one hundred and 
twenty-ſix miles north-weſt of London, and is a 
handſome well built town, feated on the Trent, 
It has a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, held 
on the 6th of June, and the 22ſt of October, for 
horſes, ſheep and horned cattle ; and in its neigh- 
bourhood is a paper mill. 

Six miles to the eaſt of Rugeley is BARTON ux- 
DER NKEEDWOOD, a village four miles ſouth-weſt 
of Burton upon Trent, which has two fairs, held 
on the 3d of May, for cattle and ſheep; and on 
the 8th of November, for cows. Here dwelt a 
perſon named Taylor, in a little cottage, whoſe 

| wife having three ſons at a birth, they were pre- 
| ſented to king Henry the Seventh, when he came to 


hunt at Needwood ; on which that king ordered 
| them to be taken care of, They were afterwards 
| ſent to ſchool, and properly educated. The el- 
| deft of them became doctor of laws, archdeacon 
of Derby and Bucks, and maſter of the rolls, as 
| appears from an inſcription in a chapel built by 
| | himſelf at Barton, near the ſpot where he was 
| born. This chapel is a neat ſtructure, that has 
ſome reſemblance to that of Henry the Sev-nth's - 
chapcl 
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chapel at Weſtminſter, His two brothers are ſaid 
to have become doctors. 744 

W HICHNOR, or WICHENOVER, fix miles to 
the north by eaſt of Litchfield, is remarkable for 
a cuſtom, like that of Dunmow in Eſſex, 
the ancient inſtitution ſays, ** the lord of the 
« manor ſhall have a bacon-flitch hanging in 
c his hall at Whichnor, ready at all times of the 
year, except in Lent, to be given to any man or 
« woman that is married a whole year and a day, 
« whenever they come to demand it, either in 
« their own perſon, or by their deputy. When 
« any of them come, they ſhall make their de- 
« mand of the porter or bailiff of the lordſhip, 
« who ſhall appoint them to return on a certain 
«« day, with two freeholders of the lordſhip; and 
« a jury of the tenants ſhall be ſummoned to do 
« ſervice to the bacon, and be preſent on the 
« day appointed, to wait for him that fetches the 
« bacon. When he is come, with his friends, 
« they ſhall be led with trumpets, tabors, and 
« other n.uſic, to the hall door, where the lord 
&« or his fteward ſhall ſtand, and enquire of the 
e demandant, who brings two of his neighbours 
cc to anſwer upon oath, if the demandant be a 
« wedded man, and if a year and a day be paſled 
&« ſince his marriage, and whether he be a free- 
„% man or a villain, If his neighbours anſwer 
« theſe three queſtions in the affirmative, then the 
« bacon ſhall be taken down, and laid upon a 
& heap of wheat and rye ; and he that claimeth 
&« the bacon ſhall kneel down, laying his right 

hand upon a book, lying upon the bacon and 
corn, and ſhall make oath in the manner fol- 
„ lowing : | | | 

«© Hear, you Sir William Somervile of Whi— 
„ chenover, maintainer and giver of this bacon, 


de that I, A, B. ſince I wedded C. D. my wife, 
and 


* 
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cc 
vc 
cc 


and ſince had her in my keeping and my will, 
for a year and a day after our marriage, would 
not have changed her for any other, fairer or 
fouler, richer or poorer, nor for any deſcended 
of greater lineage, ſleeping or waking, at no 
time; and if the ſaid C. D. were ſingle, and I 
ſingle, I would take her to be my wife before 
all the women in the world, of what condition 
ſoever they be, good or evil, as help me God 
and his ſaints, and this fleſh of all fleſhes; and 
his neighbours ſhall make oath that they believe 
he has ſaid truly. 


„When this is done, if upon enquiry of his 


44 
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neighbours, he be found a freeman, there ſhall 
be delivered to him half a quarter of wheat and 
a cheeſe ; but if he be a villain, he ſhal! have 
half a quarter of rye, without a cheeſe. Then 
ſhall Robert Knightely, lord of the manor of 
Rudlow, or his Bailiff, who was before ſum- 
moned by the bailiff of Wichenover to be rea- 
dy with a horſe and ſaddle, a ſack and pryke, 
called to carry them away for the demandant ; 
and the ſaid corn ſhall be laid upon one horſe, 


and the bacon above it; and the demandant 


ſhall get upon his horſe, if he have one, and 
take the cheeſe before him; and if he have no 
horſe, the lord of Wichenover ſhall lend him 
a horſe and ſaddle, and all the free-tenants 
of Wichenover ſhall conduct him, with trum- 
pets, tabors, and other forts of muſic, till he be 
out of the lordſhip of Wichenover; and then 
they ſhall return, except he who is to attend 
him on the journey, at the coſt of the Jord of 
Wichenover. And if the ſaid Robert Knighte- 
ly does not cauſe the bacon and corn to be con- 
veyed in the manner aforeſaid at his own coſt, 
the lord of Wichenover ſhall provide that it 


ſhall be ſo carried, and ſhall diſtrain the ſaid 
Robert 
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£ Robert Knightely for his default, one hundred 
« ſhillings, in his manor of Rudlow.” This 
manor lately belonged to John Offley, Eſq; 

Five miles north-weſt of Whichnor is BuRToN 
UPON TRENT, which is in the moſt eaſtern part 
of the county, next to Derbyſhire, from which it 
is divided by the river Trent, over which it has a 
famous bridge, built of ſquared free-ſtone, five 
hundred and fifty-five yards in length, conſiſting 
of thirty-ſeven arches. It ſtands at the diſtance 
of one hundred and twenty-three miles north-weſt 
ef London, and is a conſiderable town, famous 
for its good ale, It has a market on Thurſdays, 
and four fairs, held on the 5th of April, for 
horned cattle and horſes ; on Holy- Thurſday, for 
horned cattle; on July 16, for toys, and on 
October 29, which is conſiderable for horned cat- 
tle, Here is alſo ſaid to be a good manufactory 
of cloth. 

In this town was an abbey of Benedictine 
monks, built in 1004, by Wulfric Spot, earl of 
Mercia, and a great officer in the court of kin 

Ethelred, who alſo richly endowed it, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin Mary and St. Modwen. 
King Ethelred granted this abbey many conſider- 
able privileges, and after the death of its founder, 
it had ſeveral other benefactors, by which means 
it grew ſo rich, that the abbots of this houſe ſat 
among the lords. At the time of the ſuppreſſion, 
it was valued at about 268 J. a year by Dugdale; 
but at 357, by Speed. In 1541, king Henry 
the Eighth founded, on the ſite of this abbey, a 
church and college for a dean and canons, . de- 
dicated to Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin Mary; 
but this college was diſſolved before the 3iſt of 
January 1 545. 

our miles north by weſt of Burton is Tur- 
BURY, or OTUTESBURY, a town ſeated upon the 


bank 
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bank of the river Dove, on the edge of the 
county next Derbyſhire, and is famous for a 
caſtle, formerly inhabited by the dukes of Lan- 
caſter of the royal blood, ſeated on a rocky hill, 
from whence there is a beautiful and extenſive 
proſpect” over a fine country. This caſtle was 


given by king William the Firſt, to Henry earl 


de Ferrariis, who built a Benedictine priory con- 
tiguous to it, about the year 1080, and dedicated 


it to the Virgin Mary; and in this priory he was 


interred. The caſtle paſſed by forfeiture to the 
crown, from this family, who were then earls of 
Derby, to Edmund, the ſecond ſon of king 


Henty the Third, and by a daughter of his fa- 


mily, to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the 
third ſon of king Edward the Third, who re- 
paired the caſtle, and new built its front. It at 
preſent belongs to the noble family of Cavendiſh, 
the duke of Devonſhire being lord of it; and of 
this caſtle we have given a view. The above 
priory was a cell ta the abbey of St. Peter Super- 
Divam in Normandy, but was made denizen, and 


continued till the ſarrender of religious houſes, 


when its revenue was valued at 2441. 16s. 8d. a 
year. Tutbury has a market on Tueſdays, and 
three fairs, held on the 14th, of February, the 
15th-of Auguſt, and the firſt of December, for a 


tew horned cattle. | | 

At Tutbury- was an ancient cuſtom belonging 
to the caſtle, where the dukes and earls of Lan- 
caſter reſided, whoſe principal diverſion being 
muſic, all muſicians were permitted to come thi- 
ther. Thus they at length became ſo numerous, 
that frequent quarrels aroſe among them; on 


which account it became neceſſary to form rules, 


to keep them in order. This was done, and a 
overnor was appointed, who had the title of 


King, and had ſeveral officers under him, to put 
; | the 
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the laws in execution, and to apprehend any dif- 
orderly muſician that did not obſerve them. John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, granted a charter 
to this governor, bearing date the 22d of Auguſt, 
in the fourth year of the reign of Richard the 
Second, by which he was called king of the 
Minſtrels. In the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 
prior of Tutbury gave theſe minſtrels a bull, on 
condition they could take him on the ſide of the 
river Dove, next to Tutbury. This cuſtom is 
now altered; for the Minſtrels come on the 16th 
of Auguſt to the bailiff's houſe, of the manor. of 
Tutbury; where the ſteward for the court, on 
his deputy meeting them, they go from thence to 
the pariſh church two and two together, the mu- 
ſick playing before them, and the king of the 
Minſtrels for the year paſt, walking between the 
ſteward and bailiff. The four under officers of 
the king of the Minſtrels, have each a white 
wand, and immediately follow them; and then 
the reſt of the company in order. Being come 
to the church the vicar reads the ſervice, for 
which every Minſtrel offers a penny, as due to 
the vicar. The ſervice ended, they proceed. in 
like manner as before to the caſtle. hall, where 
the king of the Minſtrels fits between the ſteward. 
and the bailiff, and there he renews the minſtrels, 
belonging to the honour; and if any one makes 
default, he is to be preſented and fined. Then 
they proceed to ſeveral other ceremonies, which 
are ſolemn enough; and it ſeems there are Min- 
ſtrels belonging to the honour of Tutbury, who 
live in the counties of Stafford, Derby, Woke. 
ham, Leiceſter and Warwick, who owe ſuit and” 
ſervice to his majeſty's court of muſick held 
here, When new officers are choſen, and every 
thing relating to the meeting performed, they re- 
pair to another handiome room in the caſtle, 

Vor, VIII. Ge * where 
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where there's a plentiful dinner prepared. The 
Minſtrels formerly went to the abbey gate, but 
now to a little barn by the town ſide, in expec- 
tation of the bull to be turned out, which muſt 
have his horns cut off, his tail cropped, and his 
body ſmeared all over with ſoap; likewiſe his noſe 
muſt be blown full of pepper, to make him as 
mad as poſſible. After this he is turned out, and 
is to be caught only by the minitrels, within the 
county of Stafford, between the time of his turn- 
ing out and the ſetting of the ſun. If they can- 
not take him, and he gets over the river into Der- 
byſhire, he then remains the property of the for- 
mer owner. If the minſtrels cut off a bit of bis 
hair, the bull is afterwards to be brought to the 
bull ring in the high ſtreet, and there baited with 
dogs; after this is done, the minſtrels are to have 
him for their own. Fhis ſport is called Bull- 
running, and ſhould be annually performed by 
the minſtrels only; but they are now aſſiſted by a 
promiſcuous multitude ; and there being an emu- 
lation between the Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire 
men, a great deal of miſchief is often done, 

ABBOT's BROMLEY, or PAGET's BROMLEY, 
was Originally called only Bromley, and had the 
additional name of Abbots, from an abbey ſitua- 
ted there; and it received the name of Paget's 
Bromley, from that abbey being given to the lord 
Paget, at the diſſolution of monaiteries. It ſtands 
ſix miles weſt of Tutbury, and is a pretty place, 
with a good market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
held on the Thurſday before Midlent-Sunday ; 
on the 22d of May, and the 24th of Auguſt, for 
horſes and horned cattle, 

They had here a ſport celebrated at Chriſtmas, 
called the Hobby-horſe dance, in which a perſon 
carried the image of a horſe, made of thin 

boards, between his legs, and held a bow and ar- 
| | row 
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row in his hands. The arrow paſſed through a 
hole in the bow, and ſtopping at a ſhoulder upon 
it, made a ſnapping noiſe, as he threw it 'to-and 
fro, keeping time with the- muſic. Six others 
danced with this man, carrying on their ſhoulders 
az many deers heads, three of which were painted 
white and red, with the arms of Paget, Bagot, 
and Wells. In this manner they danced the hays, 
and other country dances. To this hobby-horſe 
dance ape a pot, which was kept by turns, 
by four or five of the chief of the town, whom 
they called Reeves ; and theſe provided cakes and 
ale to be put in the pot; and all that liked the in- 
ſtitution, gave a penny a- piece for themſelves and 
families ; by this means, after the charge of the 
cakes and ale was defrayed, they got money enough 
to repair the church, and maintain the poor. 
From. Abbot's Bromley a road extends five 
miles north to UTTOoXETER, or UTCESTER, 
which is ſeated on a hill of an eaſy aſcent, near 
the weſtern banks of the river Dove, amidſt very 
fine meadows ſtocked with numbers of cattle. It 
was a very handſome town before it had ſuffered 
ſo much by fire, and is now a pretty large place. 
The ftreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but 
moſt of the houſes are meanly built. It has a 
{ſpacious market place, with a croſs in the center; 
and a very good market on Wedneſdays, which 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in England, for 
horned cattle, ſhzep, ſwine, butter, cheele, corn, 
and all ſorts of proviſions, and ſuch quantities of 
Cheeſe are brought here, that the London cheeſe- 
mongers have factors in the town, who frequently 
purchaſe cheeſe to the amount of 500 l. in one 
market day. Bromley has a bridge over the 
Dove, and in its neighbourhood are many conſi- 
derable iron works. The town has three fairs, 
which are held on the 6th of May, aad the 3ift 
| K 2 of 
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of July, for horned cattle and ſheep, and on the 
19th of September, for ſtrong black colts and 
horned cattle. q > $50.5 
Thomas Allen, the moſt celebrated mathema- 
tician of his time, was born, December 21, 1542, 


at Vttoxeter in Staffordſhire, and educated at Tri- 


nity college in Oxford, - His knowledge in the 


mathematics was fo great, that he, as well as the 


famous friar Bacon, was repreſented by the igno- 
rant and vulgar, as a conjurer or magician; and 
in this capacity, it is alledged, he was employed 
by the earl of Leiceſter, the powerful favourite of 
queen Elizabeth, who made him an offer of a 
biſhopric, which he thought proper to decline, 
He died September the 3oth, 1932, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. His curious collection of 


- manuſcripts is in the Bodleian library. 


At RocksrER, three miles to the northward 
of Uttoxeter, was a monaſtery of canons regu- 


lar, of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded and 


endowed with large poſſeſſions, by Richard Ba- 
coun, nephew to Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, about 


the year 1146, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 


Theſe poſſeſſions were confirmed by Henry the 
Third, in the thirtieth year of his reign. This 
monaſtery had, at the ſuppreſſion, nine religious, 
when its revenues were valued at 100 l. 28. 10d. 


a year by Dugdale, and at upwards of 1111. by 


Speed. . 

In the church-yard of CHECKIEY, a village 
three miles weſt of Uttoxeter, are three tall 
ſtones, in the form of pyramids, engraved with a 
varicty of figures. The inhabitants have a tradi- 
tion, that there was an engagement in the neigh- 
bourhood between two armies, one armed, and 
the other unarmed ; and that in one of the ar- 


mies, three biſhops were killed, and that theſe 
| {tones 
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tones were erected to their memory. They are 
: ſuppoſed. to be Daniſh monuments. 
About four miles to the north of Uttoxeter is 
CroxrTon-Apnay, which was erected by Ber- 
tram de Verdun, in the year 1170, for monks of 
the Ciſterciam order, and he endowed it with lands 
and revenues, which were valued at the ſuppreſ- 
ſion at 90. 58. li diva year by Dugdale, and 
at 1031; 68s. 59. by Speed. There are magni- 
ficent ruins ſtill remaining, Which ſhew that it 
muſt have” been a ſpacious and beautiful ſtruc 
ture. The preſent ander is thy earl of Maccleſ- 
field. 72 
About four miles al of: Croxton-abbey 
is CHEADLE, which is ſeated at the ſpring head of 
the river Terne, which falls into the Dove near 
Uttoxeter. It has a charity-ſchool, with a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on Holy- 
Thurſday, for horned cattle, and on the 21ſt of 
Auguſt, for horned cattle and horſes. 
At ALTON, a village three miles eaft of Chea- 
dle, are the ruins of a caſtle, which was built be- 
fore the time of William the Conqueror. In the 
22d year of the reign of Henry II. Bertram de Ver- 
dun was lord of it, and made it the place of his reſi- 
dence. The manor belonging to this family con- 
tained no leſs than ten villages, and ſome ſay 
fourteen. The male line, however, failing, it 
came by marriage to the Furnivals, and afterwards 
to the Nevils; but it at preſent belongs to the fa- 
mily of the earl of Shrewſbury. We have given 
a view of its ruins, and the walls that remain are 
lig and ſhew that it was a very ſtrong place. 
ARESWELL is a village in the moorlands, three 
miles weſt of Cheadle, where was a handſome 
caſtle, built by William de Careſwell, which, 
not many years ago, was in good repair, but as 
to its preſent ſtate, we can ſay but little. 
K 3 From 
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From Cheadle a road extends eleven miles north 


to LEEK, which is ſeated in the moorlands, and: 
has a ſmall manufacture of buttons. The market 


zs on Wedneſdays, and there are here ſeven fairs, 


which are held on the Wedneſday before Candle- 
mas-day, on Eafter-Wedneſday, the 18th of 
May, Whitſun-Wedneſday, the 3d of July, the 
28th of the ſame month, and the 13th of Novem- 
ber, for cattle and pedlars goods, In Bluchills, 
in the neighbourhood of this town, are coal-pits, 
and a ſalt ſtream proceeds from theſe hills, which 
tinges the ſtones and earth through which it 
pafles, with the colour of ruſty iron ; and with 
the infuſion of galls turns as black as ink. Here 
are rocks of a moſt ſurprizing height, without 
any turf or mould upon them. 

About ſeven miles eaſtward of Leek is Ecron 
hill, remarkable for a famous mine of copper be- 
longing to the duke of Devonfhire. That part 
of the hill, in which the mine is ſituated, is of a 
conical form, and its perpendicular height, next 
the river Dove, which runs cloſe by it, is about 
| ſeven hundred feet, and its diameter, from that 
river quite through, about half a mile. The 
vpper ftrata or mould is about fifteen inches thick, 
and produces very fine herbage for ſheep and other 
cattle, who conſtantly graze on the top and ſides 
and where the declivity will admit of plowing, 
very fine wheat, barley and oats, are produced in 
great plenty. 

About thirty years ago, this copper mine was 
diſcovered by a Corniſh miner, who paſling over 
the hill, by accident found a bit of ore, annexed 
to ſome fine ſpar, to which that metal uſually ad- 
heres. On viewing the fituation and height of 
the hill, he concluded that it might contain vaſt 
quantities of copper ore, and that no place could 
be more convenient for working it: he therefore 

at communicated 
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communicated his diſcovery and his ſentiments to 
ſome adventurers at Aſhburn, who approving the 
project, applied to the duke of Devonſhire, grand- 
father to the preſent duke, for a leaſe toſearch for 
copper in that hill, However, above 13,000 l. 
were expended before any returns were made, 
when ſeveral of the original adventurers, deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs, ſold their ſhares at a conſiderable 
loſs. But the ſecond adventurers were more for- 
tunate; for after ſinking a ſhaft of about two hun- 
dred yards deep, and driving in an adit, immenſe 
quantities of copper ore were found, which con- 
tinued to increaſe, the lower they defcended; by 
which means, at the termination of the leaſe, 
they had acquired very conſiderable fortunes, and 
it then fell into the hands of the preſent duke's 
father, 

In going to take a view of this ſtupendous mine, 
you enter an adit at the baſe of the hill, by the ri- 
ver Dove, and proceed about four hundred yards, 
almoſt in a direct line, For about fixty yards 
from the entrance, it is four feet and a half high, 
walled upon each fide with good ſtone maſonry ; 
but afterwards it varies in its height, and in ſome 
places riſes to ſix feet. When you arrive at the 
center, there is a ſpacious lodgment of timber, 
for landing and receiving the ore from below, 
which is drawn up with a winch, by a man who 
generally works naked, and is put into four-wheel 
carriages, that will hold about a ton and a half 
each, Theſe carriages have caſt braſs wheels, and 
are run in grooves through the adit with great fa- 
cility, by boys from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. When on the lodgment, you behold a large 
hollow, at leaſt two hundred and fifty yards high, 
over your head, by the ſides of which there is a 
paſlage to the ſummit. Thus far it is eaſy to paſs 
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with the aſſiſtance of lights; but below there is 
ſuch a horrid gloom, ſuch rattling of carfiages, 
the noiſe of workmen boring of rocks under your 
feet, ſuch exploſions in blaſting, and fuch a dread- 
ful gulph to deſcend, that few people, who are 
not verſed in mining, care to gratify their curi- 
ofity, by braving fuch a ſcene of terrors. 

+ The deſcent from the platform is about a hun- 
dred and fixty yards, through different lodgments, 
by ladders, ſteps, and croſs pieces of timber let 
into the rock. In paſſing down, the conſtant 
blaſting of the rocks, which makes a noiſe ten 


times louder than the loudeſt thunder, feems to 


ſhake the whole body of the mountain. When 
at the bottom, ſtrangers are obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in a niche, as the miners generally give a ſa- 
lute of half a dozen blaſts, in quick ſucceſſion, 
by way of welcome, to theſe horrid manſions. 
Here the monſtrous cavern above, the glimmering 
light of candles, and the ſuffocating ſmell of ſul- 
phur and gunpowder, all conſpire to encreaſe the 
ſtranger's ſurprize, and heighten his apprehenſions. 

The poſition, ſituation, and inclination of this 
mine, are different from any yet diſcovered in the 
known world ; for the amazing maſs of copper 


ore, with which this hill -is impregnated, does 


not run in regular veins or courſes, but ſinks per- 
pendicularly down, widening and ſwelling out at 
the bottom, in the form of a bell. Suppoſe your- 
ſelf now, ſays our author, upwards of two hun- 
dred fathoms deep, in the bowels of a mountain, 
in a great hollow of immenſe diameter; then ſup- 
poſe around you an impenetrable wall of lime- 
ſtone rock, interſperſed with ſmall veins of cop- 
per ore, yellow, black, and ſome brown, inter- 
mixt with ſpar, marcaſite, mundic, and other ful- 
phureous compoſitions, of all colours; and at the 


of 
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of the miners, their labour, and miſerable way 
of living in thoſe ſubterraneous regions, and you 
will then be apt to fancy yourſelf in another world, 
Yet theſe inhabitants, being trained up in dark- 
neſs, labour and confinement, are not, perhaps, 
leſs happy, or leſs contented, than thofe who 
an the more flattering enjoyments of light and 
liberty. 1 8 

„There is no timber made uſe of, except for 
lodgments, or platforms, ladders, or ſteps, ſet in- 
to the rocks, for aſcending and deſcending into 
the mine; neither is there any conſiderable quan- 
tity of water to retard the works, though they 
are, at leaſt, one hundred and fifty yards below 
the bed of the river. Hence, four horſes, work- 
ing ſix hours each, at a common engine, are 
ſufficient to keep the mine clear. In this mine, 
which is the deepeſt in Great - Britain, about 
ſixty ſtout, well made fellows, work night and 
day, fix hours at a time, for one ſhilling each 
man ; and though the major part. work naked, 
except having on a pair of coarſe canvaſs drawers, 
they are as merry and jovial a ſet of mortals as 
ever inhabited ſuch infernal regions. 

The ore, when conveyed out in carriages by the 
boys, as above related, is thrown together in a 
heap, and two men are employed in breaking it 
into ſmall pieces, with large hammers. It is then 
conveyed by boys, in hand- barrows, to a place 
under a ſhed, to be picked an ſorted in three dit- 
ferent parcels, the beſt, ſecond, and worſt g 
which is performed by little girls from eight to 
twelve years of age, who ſeparate the various 
kinds with aſtoniſhing quickneſs and dexterity. 
The ore is carried from thence to another large 
and convenient ſhed, where, about fifty women, 
ſit back to back, on benches, to buck or beat it 
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with flat hammers, ſtill keeping every particular 
fort ſeparate, The ore, now reduced to a ſmall 
ſand, is removed to the buddles for waſhing, 
where an old experienced Corniſh man has the ſu- 
perintendency of it, as a great deal of the fineſt 
ore would be loſt, if this operation was not pro- 


_ perly performed. Here, then it is waſhed and 


cleanſed, and afterwards expoſed for ſale in the 
open air, in various heaps, ticketed according to 
the different qualities and quantities. Ticketing 
the ore, is taking a couple of handfulls of a heap 
of ore promiſcuouſly, and putting them into can- 
vaſs bags by way of fample ; then labels are fixed 
to the bags, ſignifying the quality of each par- 
cel. Notice is then given to the ſmelting-houſes, 
whoſe proprietors or managers attend, and each 
bids what price he thinks proper, generally from 
71. to 6. per ton, the higheſt bidder being the 
buyer, who takes It away at his own expence, 
The refuſe part of the ore, which is not fit for ſale, 
is carried to the ſmelting-houſe on the premiſes 
erected by his grace, and there run intoa regulus, 
in large pigs or bars,and is then fold from ſevent 
to ninety pounds per ton. Upon the whole, no- 
thing is loſt. 

The miners, as before obſerved, work at two 
pence per hour, fix hours at a time ; the women, 
by taſk, earn from four pence to eight pence a 
day, and are paid by meaſure, according to the 
quantity of ore, broken into fand. Girls and 


boys have, from two pence to four pence a day, 


and ſome more; thus there is a conſtant employ- 
ment for both ſexes and all ages, from five to ſixty 
years old. The carpenter's ſhop, the ſmith's 
forge, the cooperage, with the neat dwelling- 
houſes of the ſuperintendants, little kitchen gar- 
dens and out-houſes annexed, are all ſingular in 


their kind, and happily adapted to make life 


agreeable 
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agreeable in that ſolitary place, which lies between 
two monſtrous hills, ſeparated at leaſt two miles 
from any other inhabitants, 

This copper-mine, in the ſtate above deſcribed, 
clears annually between eight and ten thouſand 
pounds; and if worked with that ſpirit which 
uſually accompanies large returns, double that 
ſum might be made of it ; but his grace, it ſeems, 
is content that it employs all the labouring poor 
who preſent themſelves for work, from the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, 

All the country round reaps advantage from the 
number of hands employed, and the annual cir- 
culation of between three and four thouſand 
pounds in caſh, in-a place that was poor and thin- 
ly inhabited, before this mine was diſcovered ; 
but is now much improved, and above three hun- 
dred men, women, and children employed, ſutfi- 
mer and winter, who have proper overſeers for 
every department, where every thing goes on with 
the utmoſt harmony and chearfulneſs. By 

On the oppoſtte ſide of Ecton hill, has been 
lately diſcovered a lead-mine, which is likely to 
turn out to great advantage, the veins of lead ap- 
proaching very near to the copper. 

About nine miles to the north of Leek, the 
county ends in a point, where there are three ſhire 
tones very near to each other; one in this coun- 
ty, another in Cheſhire, and the third in Derby- 
ſhire, 

We have now viewed the towns in the moſt 
eaſterly part of the county, proceeding from ſouth 
to north, and ſhall next take a view of thoſe on 
the weſtern fide, | 

Ten miles fouth by weſt of Leek is NRwC As- 
TLE UNDER LINE, which received its name from 
a caſtle now in ruins, built in the reign of Henry 

K 6 the 


\ 
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the Third, which was called New, to diſtinguiſſt 


it from an older caſtle; which ſtood at Cheſter- 
ton, a village in its neighbourhood, and was after- 
wards called Newcaſtle under Line or Lime, from 
its ſituation upon the eaſt ſide of a branch of the 
Trent, called the Line, or Lime; but its caſtle 
has been long levelled with the ground. It is ſi- 
tuated fourteen miles north by weſt of Stafford, 
thirty-one north-weſt of Litchfield, and one hun- 
dren and forty- nine north-weſt of London, It 
was incorporated by king Henry the Firſt, and 
again by queen Elizabeth and Charles the Se- 


. cond, and is at preſent governed by a mayor, two 


bailiffs, and twenty-four common=council men, 
with inferior officers. The corporation has a 
court for holding pleas, for any ſum under 40]. 
and the burgeſſes, who amount to upwards of five 
Hundred, elect the members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment. The ſtreets are broad and well paved, but 
many of the buildings low, and ſome of them 


_ "thatched, Here were formerly four churches, but 
the town ſuffered ſo much by the barons wars, 


that they are now reduced to one. The chief 
manufacture of this town is hats, and there is an 
incorporated company of felt-makers. It has a 
market on Mondays, and five fairs, held on Eaſ- 
ter-Monday, Whitſun-Monday, the Monday be- 
fore the 15th of July, the next Monday after the 
11th of September, and the 6th of November, 
all for cattle, 

CHESTER TON UNDER LINE, is near two 
miles to the north of Newcaſtle; and there Cam- 
den informs us, he ſaw the ruins and ſhattered 
walls of an old caſtle and town; and Erdſwick 
affirms, that he could perceive the walls had been 
of a wonderful thickneſs ; but in 1680 Dr. Plot 


could hardly find any traces of them. This is 


thought to have been a place of note before the 
conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, and ſome ſay, that it went to decay in 
the reign of Henry the Third. That king grant- 
ed it to his younger ſon, Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caſter, who built a caſtle here, which occaſioned 
Newcaſtle to obtain its preſent ane en account 
of its being later built. 

At BuRrSLEM, near Newcaſtle, is the greateſt 
manufacture of pottery-ware in England, parti- 
cularly of a fort called ſtone-ware; ſo that the 
inhabitants of Newcaſtle, and its neighbourhood, . 
are ſaid to export this manufacture to the value of 
20,000]. per annum, There is alſo carried on 
in the ſame place, a manufacture of earthen-ware, 
in imitation of China, which is neatly figured, 
coloured, and gilt. In the neighbourhood of 
Newcaſtle are frequent horſe-races, and the town 
is almoſt ſurrounded with coal-pits. 

Six miles north-weſt of Newcaſtle is BETLEy, 
or BENTLEY, which has a fair on the 2oth of 
July, for cattle. In this pariſh ſtood Heyley caſ- 
tle, of which there are ſome traces ſtill remaining. 
It was built on a lofty rock, with the ſtone that 
was dug out of the ditches, and was the ſeat of 
the lord Audley. 

Three miles ſouth of Neweaſtle is TRENTHAM, 
a village ſeated on the Trent, and formerly re- 
markable for a nunnery founded by king Ethel- 
red, before the year 683. In the reign of king 
Henry the Firſt, this houſe was refounded by 
Randal, earl of Cheſter, for canons of the order 
of St. Auguſtin. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and All Saints, and at the time of the ſup- 
preſſion had about ſeven religious, with a revenue 

of 1211. 3s. 2d. per annum. The lady Leve- 
ſon gave 400 l. to this village, to purchaſe lands 
for the ſupport of a ſchool- maſter, to teach poor 
children, till they are fit to be put out appren- 

tices. 
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tices. The ſame lady alſo gave the annual rent ot 
1201. for the maintenance of twelve poor wi- 
dows, three of them to be choſen from this vil- 
lage. 

be 4 Trentham is alſo the noble ſeat of earl 
Gower, which is eſteemed one of the fineſt ſtruc- 
tures in this county: the houſe is modern, and 
erected on the plan of Buckingham-houſe in St. 
James's park, but being ſituated by the church, 
that ſomewhat obſtructs the view of it. The 
park, which is very beautiful, is walled round, 


and has two large pieces of water in it; and the 


hills, riſing immediately from the water, are 


\ finely covered with wood, which has a noble ef- 


fect, as you paſs along the road to Newcaſtle. 
From the park is an extenſive view of the country 
on every ſide. 

Six miles to the ſouthward of Trentham is 
STuNE, which is feated on the river Trent, in the 
road from Litchfield to Cheſter, fix miles to the 


north of Stafford, and one hundred and forty-one 


north-weſt of London. It is ſaid to have received 
its name from a heap of ſtones thrown up, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Saxons, to perpetuate 
the memory of a murder committed by Wolphere, 
king of Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracing 
Chriſtianity, But after his con verſion, he found- 
ed a college of ſecular canons, about the year 
670, which he dedicated to his two murdered ſons, 
Wolfaldus and Rufinus. 'Fheſe ſecular canons 
were afterwards changed into regular canons, who 


at the ſuppreſhon had a revenue of 129 l. 2s. 


11d. per annum. Stone has ſeveral commodious 
inns, a free grammar-ſchoo], founded by the re- 
verend Mr. Thomas Allen, and a ſmall charity- 
ſchool. It is a town of conſiderable extent, and 
has a market on Tueſdays, with four fairs, held 
on the Tueſday after Midlent, on Shrove-Tueſ- 

| day, 
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day, Whitſun-Tueſday,*and the 25th of July, 
for cattle, but the laſt is much the largeſt. | 

Near the village of DarLAsToON, in the pariſh 
of Stone, are ſeveral Saxon antiquities, particu- 
larly on the top of a hill, there are the ruins of a 
large caſtle, fortified with a double vallum and 
intrenchments, about two hundred and fifty yards. 
in diameter. The gate ſeems to have been on the 
weſt ſide, and ſome fancy there was another on 
the eaſt; but on the north fide is a round conicab 
Bill, cat up higher than all the reſt of the works. 
According to tradition, this was the ſeat of Wul- 
ferus, king of Mercia, who killed his two ſons 
for embracing Chriſtianity. But this could not 
he depended upon, had not Sampſon Erdeſwic 
feen an old writing, relating to the foundation of 
the priory of Stone, in which this is inſerted. 
Wulferus governed Mercia from the year 657 to 
676; and the adjoining barrow was, in all be- 
bility, his place of burial, 

ECCLESHAL is ſeated five miles to the wollwank 
of Stone, on the bank of a ſtream that runs in- 
to the river Sow, It is a pretty little town, fa- 
mous for pedlars ware, and has a good charity- 
ſchool. Near it the biſhop of Litchheld and Co- 
ventry has a feat, called Eccleſhal caſtle. It is 
uncertain by whom it was built, though ſome hiſ- 
torians imagine, that it was erected by the biſhop 
of Litchfteld, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
who was then lord high treaſurer, and lord of 
this manor. Eccleſhal has a ſmall market on 
Fridays, and four fairs, held on Midlent-Thurſ- 
day, Holy-Thurſday, the 5th of Auguſt, and 
the firſt Friday in November, for cattle, ſheep 
and ſaddle-horſes. 

PESHALL, an ancient manor in this pariſh, 
was in the poſſeſſion of * the ſon of Guil- 

bert, 
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bert, a younger ſon of Richard, earl of Corbeil, 
in Normandy, who, in the year 1088, held it by 
knights fee, of Robert de Stafforde, and was 
hence denominated de Peſhall, and from him the 
baronets of that name are deſcended. This manor is 
now in the poſſeſſion of the earl of Breadalbin, 
who married the grand daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Peſhall. | | | 
RoxTon, commonly called RonTon-ABBEty, 
is two miles ſouth of Etcleſhal, and. five miles 
welt by north of Stafford, and is remarkable for 
having had a priory of canons regular, of the or- 
der of St. Auguſtine, which was founded by Ro- 
bert, the ſon of Noel, in the reign of Henry the 
Second, and was afterwards made a cell to the ab- 
bey of Haghman in Shropſhire, by the founder. 
It had ſeveral other benefactors, and its revenue 
was valued at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, 
at 90 J. a year. | | | 
STAFFORD, Which gives name to the county, 
and was formerly its principal tovn, is ſeated five 
miles ſo:ith of Stone, ſixteen north-weſt of Litch- 
fie J, and ane hundred and thirty-five north- 
' welt of London; and ftands on the river Sow, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, next 
the green gate, and juſt at the entrance into the 
town. It is ſeated low, but the ſtreets are well 
paved, and the houſes generally built with ſtone, 
and covered with ſlate. Indeed, it is a neat, well 
built, compact town, with a handſome market 
place, and a town-hall built of free-{tone ; in 
which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held. It ſtands 
upon pillars, and under it the market people meet. 
In Doomſday-book, which was wrote in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, it 'is called a 
city; but it does not appear to have been incorpo- 
rated before the reign of king John, It'is now 


governed by a mayor, a recorder, ten aldermen, 
twenty 
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twenty common-council men, a town-clerk, and 
two ſerjeants at mace; and here the county aſſizes 
and quarter ſeſſions are always kept. It has two 
pariſh churches, St. Mary's and St. Chadd's, the 
firſt of which is a large, lofty, well built ftruc- 
ture, but the latter is mean and low. It has alfa 
ſeveral meeting-houſes of diſſenters, a free-ſchool, 
and an hoſpital, built towards the cloſe of the 
laſt century, by Mr. Noel, a native of this town. 
In St. Mary's church was a very ancient free cha- 
pel royal, given by king Stephen to the biſhop and 
chapter of Litchfield and Coventry. At the diſ- 
ſolution it had a dean and thirteen prebendaries. 
The revenue of the deanery was valued at 35 J. 
13 8. 10 d. a year, but all the prebendaries had 
no more than 381. a year. Stafford was formerly 
walled round, but the walls were demoliſhed du- 
ring the civil wars of king Charles the Firſt; 
however, three of the gates were lately ſtanding, 
called the Eaſtgate, the Greengate, and the Jail- 
gate: the laſt has its name from the county-jail, 
which is cloſe by it ; and from the Greengate to 
the Jailgate, is one continued ſtreet, though it 
goes under different names, and in the middle be- 
tween them is the market-place, in which the 
market is held on Saturdays. This town has five 
fairs, held on the Tueſday before Shrove-Tueſ- 
day, and on the 14th of May, for horſes and hor- 
ned cattle; on the 29th of June, for wool ; on 
the 2d of October, for colts, and on the 4th of 
December, for cattle and ſwine. | 
Upon a lofty hill, to the weſtward of the 
town, ſtood Stafford caſtle, but there is now only 
a few ruins of the walls remaining, This was 
the ſeat of the earls of Stafford, who derive their 
title from this town. Here is an ancient cuſtom, 
called Borough Engliſh, by which, if the father 
Hou | dies 
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dies inteſtate, the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands 
lying within the liberties of the town. 

At Stafford was a priory of canons regular of 
the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Ralph, 
lord Stafford, in the reign of Edward the Third, 
for the health of his own ſoul, and thoſe of Ca- 
tharine and Margaret his wives, as well as ſome 
others. He gave theſe canons a piece of land in 
the ſouth ſuburb of this town, called Forbridge ; 
upon which they erected a church, a dormitory, a 
reſectory, and other buildings; but there are now 


no remains of it to be ſeen, and the place is uſed 


by the Roman Catholics as a burying ground. 
The priory was valued at the diſſolution at about 
561. a year. In the north part of the town was 
a houſe of Franciſcan friars before the year 1282, 
which was valued at the diſſolution at 351. 13s. 
10 d. In the caſtle was formerly a free chapel, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas. In the town was like- 
wiſe an hoſpital or free-chapel, dedicated to St. 
Leonard, which was valued at the diſſolution at 
only 41. 13s. 4d. per annum. And alſo a free 
chapel, or hoſpital, dedicated to St. John, which 
had a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren, though 
its revenue at the diſſolution amounted to no more 
than 10 l. a year. In ſhort, about half a mile 
to the eaſt of Stafford, was a monaſtery founded 
about'the year 1180, by Richard Peche, biſhop of 
Litchfield, and dedicated to St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr. That biſhop, after he had enjoyed his ſee 
twenty-one years, grew weary of the world, and 
retiring into his own monaſtery, died there in a 
good old age. This houſe had ſeveral other bene- 
faRors, and at the time of the ſuppreſſion had ſe- 
ven religious, and a yearly revenue computed at 

1981. os. 9d. TY N 
At Gos Al, or GnosTAL, five miles ſouth- 
welt of Stafford, is a church, which has * 
ar 
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liar privileges and cuſtoms belonging to it, as far 
back as the reign of Henry the Firſt, It was gt- 
ven by king Stephen, to the cathedral of Litch- 
field, but it afterwards became a royal free chapel, 
and was enjoyed by ſecular canons at the diſſolu- 
lution, when its revenue was computed to be 
worth 471. 6s. 8 d. per annum. 
SHUTBOROUGH, about three miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Stafford, is remarkable for a horſe bridge over 
the river Trent, ſupported by forty arches ; and 
we are told, that it is the largeſt bridge in Eng- 
land, whicb perhaps may be true; and yet it is 
much more inconſiderable than many others, be- 
cauſe it will not admit any carriages to paſs over it. 
Five miles to the ſouth of Stafford is PENK= 
RIDGE, or PENKRICH, Which is ſeated on the ri- 
ver Peak, from which it receives its name, and 
over it has a ſtone bridge. According to Mr. 
Camden, this was the Pennocrucium of Antont- 
nus; but, as it lies a mile or two north of the 
military way, this opinion is diſputed ; it is, how= 
ever, agreed, that it roſe out of the ruins of that 
ſtation ; and to ſtrengthen this opinion, it is ob- 
ſerved, that ſome years ago, was plowed up in 
the land by this place, a very remarkable piece of 
Roman antiquity z namely, a braſs head of the 
bolt of a catapulta. In this town was a collegiate 
church, dedicated to St. Michael the archangel, 
and given to the biſhop and churches of Litch- 
held and Coventry, before the reign of king Ste- 
phen. At length, the advowſon of the church, 
and the manor were granted by one Hu 
Huoſe, to the archbiſhop of Dublin, in Ireland, 
who became dean of this -church, and had the 
collation of all the prebendaries, who at the time 
of the diſſolution were about thirteen in number, 
and had an annual revenue amounting to 1061. 
15s, 1d, This town has a ſmall market on 
| __ 
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Tueſdays, and the greateſt fair in England, 


on the Ioth of October, for ſaddle and draught 
horſes. It has alſo another fair, on the 2d of 
September, for the ſame, but it is much leſs con- 
ſiderable. | 

 LaPLEY, a village about three miles veſt b 


north of Penkridge, had an alien priory. of Black 


friars, from the abbey of St. Remigius at Rheims, 
founded in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by 
Algarus, earl of Cheſter. After the diſſolution, 
it came into the family of the Brooks, but what 


Was its value we are not told. 


Four miles ſouth of Penkridge is Bxewoop, 
a pretty little town, ſeated on the river Penk, nine 
miles ſouth-ſouth-weſt of Stafford. The people 
here have ſtill the cuſtom of adorning their wells 
with boughs and flowers, eſpecially upon proceſ- 
ſioning days. This cuſtom is derived from the 
popiſh times, when this reſpect was paid to ſuch 
wells, as were eminent for the cure of particular 


diſeaſes, eſpecially on the Saints days, when 
people diverted themſelves with muſic and dancing, 


and had cakes and ale. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1678, an earthquake happened 
at this town, which came with a rumbling noiſe, 
like diſtant thunder. It began about eleven at 
night, and continued till two in the morning, in 
which time there were three conſiderable ſhocks ; 
and the following night there was another, but more 
moderate. This town has a free-ſchool, with a 


market on Tueſdays, and a fair on the 19th of 


September, for horſes and horned cattle. 
At Brewood was a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, in 


the reign of Richard I. which was dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, and had a revenue which was valued 
at the diſſolution at 111. 18. 6 d. per ann. 
At HiLToON, about three miles ſouth-eaſt of Bree- 


wood, Henry de Audley, founded in the year 1223, 


an 
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an abbey of Benedictine monks, which was valued 
at the diſſolution, at 891. 10s. 1d. per annum. 
There is a particular ſervice enjoined to 
be performed by the lord of the neighbouring 
manor of Eſſington to the lord of the manor 
of Hilton; by which the former is to bring 
a goole every New-year's day, and drive- it, af 
leaſt three times round the fire, in the hall at 
Hilton, while Jack of Hilton is blowing the fire. 
'This Jack of Hilton is a little hollow image of 
braſs, about twelve inches high, which leans up- 
on its left knee, and holds its right hand upon its 
head. It has a little hole in the mouth, juſt ſuffi- 
cient to admit a great pin's head, and water 1s 
poured into it by a hole in its back, which is after- 
wards ſtopped up. This image being ſet on a 
ſtrong fire, the air evaporates through a hole at 
the mouth, with a conſtant blaſt, blowing the 
fire very ſtrongly. After the lord of the manor 
of Eſſington has driven the gooſe round the fire 
as above-mentioned, he or his bailiff, is to bring 
it to the table, and to receive a diſh of meat from 
the lord Hilton, for his own meſs, This ſervice 
was actually performed about one hundred and 
_ forty years ago, but we do not hear any thing of 
it ſince, Of the origin of this ancient cuſtom, 
we do not find any tolerable. account. | 
WoLVERHAMPTON is ſeated eight miles ſouth 
of Brewood, thirty-two north of Worceſter, and 
one hundred and thirty-four north-weſt of Lon- 
don, and was anciently called Hampton ; but a 
priory being erected there in the year 996, by Wul- 
fruna, the widow of Anthelm, duke of Nor- 
thampton, and ſiſter to king Edgar, it was after- 
wards called Wulfruna's Hampton, which has 
been corrupted into its preſent name. Here ſhe pla- 
ced a dean and prebendaries, with ſuitable officers ; 
but, on account of the wickedneſs of theſe pre- 
| bendaries, 
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bendaries, who could not be reclaimed, an attempt 
was made to expel: them, but it could not be ef- 
fected, as it was apprehended the pope would 
not conſent to it. The church of this priory is 
now the collegiate church of the place, and has 
a tower with ſeven bells. The pulpit, which is 
very ancient, is of ſtone; and in the church- 
yard is an old ſtone croſs. The chief manufac- 
turers of this town are lockſmiths, who excel in 
that branch of buſineſs; and locks have been 
made in the town, that fold for above 20 l. each; 
they make fix, eight, or more locks in a ſuit, and 
order the keys in ſuch a manner, that none of 
them ſhall open any other lock but its own ; and 
at the ſame time, make one maſter-key that ſhall 
open them all: they alſo make almoſt all other 
works in braſs and iron. A market for iron- 
work is held here weekly, ſome of which is 
made in the town, but the chief part is brought 
to market by the farmers, ſeveral miles round ; 
for it is ſaid, in the adjacent country, many 
farms have one or more forges, and that the far- 
mers carry on two very different buſineſſes, and 
work at their forges as ſmiths, when they are not 
employed in the fields; and all their work is 
brought to market, where it is bought up by the 
reat tradeſmen, who ſend it to London. 

The town ſtands upon a high ground: it is po- 
pulous and well built ; and the ſtreets are hand- 
ſomely paved. From the hill, on which the town 
is ſituated, run four weak ſprings, which is the 
only water they have to ſupply this large and po- 
pulous place. Beſides the above collegiate church, 
a chapel was built there by an act of parliament, 
which paſſed in the year 1755, and there is here 
alſo a meeting-houſe of diſſenters. Here is a 
charity-ſchool erected and endowed by Stephen 


Jennings, a merchant, and lord mayor of Lon 
| don, 
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gon, in 1608, who was a native of this town, 
Here are alſo a charity-ſchool for fifty boys, who 
are both taught and cloathed ; and another for 
forty girls, who are alſo cloathed. This town 
has a market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on the 
1oth of July, for all ſorts of commodities, 

W EDNESFIELD, upwards of two miles north- 
eaſt of Wolverhampton, is remarkable for a ſig- 
nal victory, obtained hich Edward the Elder, 
over the Danes, in which two kings, beſides two 
earls and other noblemen, were ſlain. The bar- 
row, or, as it is here called, the Low, raiſed on 
this account, is in a ground called South Low- 
field, and there is another called North Low- 
held, where the barrow is quite levelled, Theſe 
were, doubtleſs, the places of burial of the kings 
or noblemen ſlain in this battle. 

 Pats$8HULL, or PATSHALL, is five miles weſt 
of Wolverhampton, and is a ſeat of the Aſtleys. 
The houſe is built with ſtone, and the gardens 
about it are exceeding beautiful, and adorned 
with very fine water-works, 

At PATTINGHAM, a village two miles ſouth 
by eaſt of Patſhall, was found, in the year 1700, 
a large torquis, or chain of fine gold, two feet in 
length, and weighing three pounds two ounces : 
the links were curiouſly wreathed, and fo ver 
flexible, that it would fit ſeveral ſizes. The tor- 
quis was worn both by the ancient Britons and the 
Romans. | 

At STATFOLD, near Wolverhampton, is a 
church, which was repaired-upwards. of a centu 
ago; and the inhabitants affirm, that the upper- 
moſt ſtone of the ſteeple being thrown by one 
of the workmen, from the pinnacle into the 
church-yard, broke in two pieces, and diſcovered 
a living toad in the center of it, which died ſoon 
after its being expoſed to the air, 

| Three 
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Three miles ſouth of Wolverhampton is SEDS“ 
LEV, Where a prodigious trade is carried on by 
the blackſmiths, in Working irons for ploughs, 
carts, horſe-ſhoes, *fire-irons; bolts and hinges for 
doots, bars for windows,” buckles and nails; and 
ſome have computed, that no leſs than two thou- 
ſand men and boys are employed here in theſe ſe- 
veral mahufadtures. There are ſo many excellent 
coals in this neighbourhood, that pieces of ground 
have been ſold for 100 J. an acre. 

Fi miles ſouth of Wolverhampton is Dup- 
LEV Safle, which is ſeated upon a high hill, and 
was a building of great extent, with trenches 
about it, cut out of the rock. A great part of 
the walls are ſtanding, which ſhew that it was once 
a fine diruRture, and particularly a lofty tower on 
the ſouth hide, from whence there is a proſpect in- 
to % Engliſh counties and part of Wales. The 
caſtle chiefly ſtood upon the top of the hill, but 
ſome buildings which belonged to it were placed 
upon the declivity. Of the ruins of this ſtruc- 
ture we have given an engraved view. It was 
built by Dudo, or Dodo, a Saxon, about the year 
505; and ſueceſſively fell into the hands of ſcve- 
ral families, but now belongs to the lord Dudley 
and Ward, who has a noble ſeat formed out of 
the; \ruins of the caſtle. ' In the hall is a table, 
all of one entire plank, which, before its being 
fitted up there, was twenty-five yards in length, 
and one. yard in breadth; but being too long 
for the hall, ſeven yards nine inches of. it 
wete cut off, and made a table for the hall of a 
neighbouring gentleman. 

t Dudley caſtle Gervaſe Paine], Jord of this 
manor, in wy: 195 to the will of Ralph his fa- 
ther, founded a monaſtery before the year 1161, 
and filled-it with Cluniac monks from Wenlock 


in Shropſhire, to, which this houſe was accounted 
a cell 
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a cell. Tt was dedicated to St. James, and at the 
ſuppreſſion, its revenues were valued at 36 J. 23s. 
per annum. The town of Dudley lies near the 
caſtle, but is in a ſmall diſtrict, included in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, though ſurrounded by this county. 

At ABB Orrs caſtle, five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Wolverhampton, upon the borders of Shropſhire, 
is an ancient fortification, which ſtands on a high 
promontory, and is ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh, 
{t has a ſteep ridge for half a mile together, with 
hollows cut in the ground, over which tents are 
thought to have been pitched. 

At the village of KI N VER, nine miles ſouth 
of Wolverhampton, is an ancient fortifica- 
tion of an oblong form, the longeſt fide a- 
bout three hundred yards; and in a piece of 
paſture ground near this village is a large ſtone 
ſix feet high, and twelve feet in circumfe- 
rence, called by the inhabitants Battle-Stone, or 
Bolt-ſtone. On the top of it is a rude reſemblance 
of three heads. Some ſuppoſe, this ſtone to have 
been a Britiſh deity, and others imagine, that it 
was ſet up by the ancient Britons, as a memorial of 
a battle fought in this place. 

Four miles to the eaſtward of Wolverhampton 
is WALSHALL, or WALSALL, a town that ſtands 
on the ſide of a hill, by a river of the ſame name, 
about eight miles ſouth by weſt of Litchfield, 
and carries on a conſiderable manufaQure of 
bridle-bits, ſtirrups, buckles, and thelike. It is a 
corporation town governed by a mayor and other 
magiſtrates. On the eve of Epiphany is a dole of 
one penny given to all perſons reſiding in the bo- 
rough, and all the villages belonging toit; as well 
ſtrangers who happen to be there, as inhabitants. 
It was beſtowed by Thomas Moſeley, an inhabi- 
tant of this town, who hearing a child cry for 
bread, on the eve of the Epiphany, was ſo con- 

Vol. VIII. L cerned, 
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cerned, that he made a vow 'that none ſhould 
want bread in this town or its liberties upon that 
day ever after; and immediately ſettled his ma- 
nor of Baſcoo, in Warwickſhire, upon the cor- 
poration, to maintain the dole: but others affirm, 
that it was owing to an endowment appointed to 
be performed in the pariſh church here, and the 
abbey of Hales Owen, for praying for his and his 
wife's ſouls ; but ſince the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, their ſhare was converted into this dole. 
We havealready taken notice of the iron mines here, 
and of the liquor called Muſh, contained in the 
iron ſtone, of which the miners are fo fond, 
This town has a good market on Tueſdays, with 
three fairs, held on the 24th of February, and 
Whitſun-Tueſday, for hories and horned cattle ; 
and on the Tueſ ay before the 10th of October, 
for. horſes, cattle, cheeſe and onions. 
| Three miles to the ſouth of Walſhall is 
WepxesBURY, commonly called W-EDGBURY, a 
village ſeated near the river Tame. It was for- 
merly fortified by Adelfleda, governeſs of the 
Mercians. But at the time of the conqueſt, it 
was a demeſne of the crown, There is a vaſt 
quantity of excellent pit-coal very near it, which 
ſome prefer, even to cannel-coal, it burning away 
with a ſweet bright flame, into White aſhes. The 
coal-pits have been, and are ſtill, ſo numerous, 
and the ground ſo under mined, that there have 
been inſtances of -waggons, with all the horſcs, 
ſinking down at once; and even in the town it- 
ſelf houſes have ſunk under ground. The coal- 
pits here ſometimes take fire of themſelves, which 
is thought to be owing to the great quantity of 
ſulphur contained in the coals, Here is alio found 
that ſort of iron ore called blond metal, which 1s 
only fit for making horſeſhoes, hammers, and or- 
dinary nails. Veſſels of ſeveral ſorts are made 
here, 
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here, which are painted with a reddiſh kind of 
earth, called ſlip, dug up in this neighbourhood. 

HARBORNE, is avillage fix miles ſouth by eaſt of 
Wedneſbury, and two miles ſouth-weſt of Bir- 
mingham in Warwickſhire. In this place Dr. 
Plot met with a ſort of earth, like bole armenic. 
In this pariſh one James Sands was an inhabitant, 
who was remarkable for his vigour and longevity 
he died in the year 1625 at one hundred and forty 
years of age, and his wife lived to be one hundred 
and twenty. 


At SANDWELL, a village at a ſmall diſtance, 


was a priory of Benedictine monks, founded by 
William, the fon of Guy de Offney, about the 
beginning of the reign of Richard the Firſt, and 
in the year 1190. It was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and was ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wol- 
ſey, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when its 
revenues were valued at 38 J. 8s. 7 d. a year, 


The following remarkable perſons, beſides thoſe 
we have already mentioned, -were born in this 
county. | 

Reginald Pole, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
cardinal, was deſcended of the blood royal 
of England, he being a younger ſon of Sir 
Richard Pole, lord Montague, couſin- german 
to king Henry the Seventh, and of Margaret, 
his wife, daughter of George, duke of Cla- 
rence, younger brother to king Edward the 
Fourth. He was born, as is ſuppoſed, at Sto- 


verton caſtle in Staffordſhire, in the year 1500. 


Having finiſhed his ſtudies at Magdalen college in 
Oxford, he entered into orders, and obtained ſe- 
veral conſiderable preferments in the church. 


He was, ſome time after, ſent abroad by his 


kinſman, king Henry the Eighth, to complete 
his education in the foreign univeriities, and was 
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allowed by that prince a very handſome penſion, 
to enable him to live in a manner agreeable to his 
dignity. He .accordingly ſpent five years at Pa- 
dua, and in other Italian ſeminaries ; and return- 
ing to England in 1525, was received by theking 
with the utmoſt cordiality. This run of court 
favour, however, was but of ſhort continuance, 


TDhe affair of the divorce, occaſioned firſt a dif- 


ference, and afterwards an irreparable breach be- 
tween the 'king and his relation, who withdrew 
to Italy, where he wrote his celebrated piece, en- 
titled, De Unitate Eccleſiaſtica; a work, which 
provoked the king to ſuch a degree, that he {trip- 
ped him of his penſion, deprived him of all his 
preferments, and even cauſed an act of attainder 
to be paſſed againſt him. "Theſe lofles and ſuffer- 
ings, however, were, in ſome meaſure, compen- 
ſated by the bounty of the pope, who created him 
a cardinal, and employed him, ſometimes as his 
nuncio, ſometimes as his legate, in the moſt im- 
portant negociations. Upon the death of pope 
Paul the Third, he was twice elected to ſucceed 
that pontiff : but he refuſed both the elections; 
the one, as being too haſty, and without due de- 
liberation, and the other, becauſe it was done in 
the night-time. This unexampled delicacy diſo- 
bliged his friends, who deſiſted from making any 
farther attempts in his favour; and the biſhop of 
Paletrina, by the name of Julius the Third, was 
placed upon the papal throne, In the reign of 
queen Mary, he was invited over to England, 
where, upon the death of Cranmer, he was made 
archbiſhopof Canterbury, and abſolving the king- 
dom from the interdict under which it had long 
lain, he re- admitted it into the boſom of the Romiſh 
church, and had a capital ſnare in all the tranſac- 
tions of that ſhort but bloody reign. It muſt be 
confeſſed, however, in juſtice to his memory, that 
i the 
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the cruelties then exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants, 
were leſs owing to his councils than to thoſe of 
Gardiner and Bonner, who, as they were the 
chief inſtruments of theſe barbarities, ought cer- 
tainly to bear the greateſt part of the blame. He 
ſurvived queen Mary but a few hours. Her ma- 
jeſty expired November the 37th, 1558. The 
cardinal died early the next morning, and was in- 
terred, with great funera] pomp, on the north fide 
of Thomas a Becket's chapel, in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, Beſides the work above-mentioned, 
he wrote a book, intitled, De Summo Pontifice ; 
another called, De ejuſdem Poteſtate; and a third 
named, De Concilta Tridentino. " 
Samuel Johnſon, a divine, remarkable both for 
his writings and ſufferings, in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, was born in 1649, in the county of Staf- 
ford, and educated, firſt at St. Paul's ſchool in 
London, and afterwards at Trinity college in 
Cambridge. Having entered into holy orders, he 
was preſented, in 1670, to the rectory of Cor- 
ringham in the hundreds of Eſſex. He after- 
wards became chaplain to the celebrated lord Ruſ- 
ſel; and in the latter end of the reign of kin 
Charles the Second, he exerted himſelf trenuouſl 
in the promoting of the Excluſion-bill, and in 
ſupporting the other meaſures of the Commons. 
It was with this view that he wrote his Julian the 
Apoſtate, and his Julian's Arts to undermine and 
extirpate Chriſtianity, Theſe two pieces expoſed 
him to- the reſentment of the court, who com- 
menced a proſecution againſt him, in conſequence 
of which he was condemned to pay a fine of five 
hundred marks, and to be committed to priſon till 
the money ſhould be paid. In the reign of king 
James the Second, while the forces were encamp- 
ed upon Hownſlow-heath, he publiſhed An hum- 
ble and hearty addreſs to all the Engliſh Proteſtants 
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in the preſent army. This drew upon him a til? 
more ſevere proſecution than the former. He was 
condemned to ſtand in the pillory in three diffe- 
rent places, to pay a fine of five hundred marks, 
and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 
The execution of this ſentence he bore with un- 
exampled fortitude, after having been degraded 
and deprived by the eccleſiaſtical court. He con- 
tinued to oppoſe, with unabated ardour, the 
meaſures of the government, till the happy revo- 
lution; when he obtained from king William, a 
penſion of 3001. for two lives, together with a 
1000 |. in money, and a place of 100 J. a year 
for his ſon. Thus gratiſied, he procceded to 
write, with his uſual ſpirit, in defence'of the new 
eſtabliſkment ; and ſome. of the pieces which he 
publiſhed on this ſubject, inflamed to ſuch a de- 
gree the reſentment of his enemies, that an at- 
tempt was actually made to deprive. him of his 
life. Seven aſſaſſins broke into his apartment, 
and gave him two deſperate wounds, from Which, 
however, he happily recovered ;. and lived till 
May, 1703, when he died. His works were pub- 
liſhed, after his death, in one volume in folio. 
William Woolaſton, a learned and ingenious 
writer, in the beginning of the preſent century, 
was born, March the 26th, 1650, at Coton 
Clanford in Staffordſhire, and educated. at Sidney- 
college in Cambridge. During the earlier part 
of his life he laboured under many difficulties ; for 
being naturally of a timorous and baſhful diſpo- 
fition, he was but ill qualified to puſh his way in 
the world; and his father being but in indifferent 
circumſtances, was very little: able to give him 
any great aſſiſtance. He therefore acted, for ſome 
time, as uſher in the ſchool of Birmingham, and 
accepted a {mall lecture (for he had taken deacon's 


orders) at about two miles diſtance from that 
| town. 
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town. Upon the death, however, of his near 
relation, Mr. Woolaſton of Shenton, he ſucceed- 
ed to the eſtate of that gentleman; and repair- 
ing, ſoon after, to London, and entering into 
the married ſtate, he took up his reſidence in the 
Charter-houſe ſquare. IL here he continued, du- 
ring the remainder! of his days, to live in a very 
quiet and retired manner; amuſing himſelf alter- 
nately with company and with books. Diffident 
of his own. abilities, and anxious: for his future 
fame, he burned with his own hands, a little be- 
fore his death, the greateſt part of his manuſcripts. 
But his principal performance, and that for which 
he is chiefly, here mentioned, his Religion of Na- 
ture delineated, firſt p ubliſned in 1722. Mr. 
Woolaſton died on the 29th of October, 1724. 

Elijah Fenton, an ingenious poet in the preſent 
century, was deſcended from an ancient family, 
and born, towards the latter end of king Charles 
the Second's reign, at Shelton, near Newcaſtle, 
in Staffordſhire, Having finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Jeſus college, Cambridge, he attended the earl of 
Orrery, as his ſecretary, to Flanders; and re- 
turning to England in 1705, he became maſter of 
the free-ſchool of Sevenoak in Kent. This la- 
borious employment, however, he very ſoon quit- 
ted, at the requeſt of lord Bolingbroke, who pro- 
miſed to provide for him; but before his lordſhip 
was able to perform his promiſe, he was himſelf 
_ obliged to abandon his country, In this extremity, 
Mr. Fenton had recourſe to his literary abilities; 
and collecting his poems, by the advice of his 
friends, he publiſhed a volume of them in 1717, 
About the ſame time he was taken into the family 
of Mr, ſecretary Craggs, in order to read the 
claſſics to him; and that amiable ſtateſman would 
certainly have made his fortune, had he not been 
cut oft by the ſmall-pox, in the prime of his age. 

L 4 Thus 
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Thus thrown once more upon the wide world, Mr, 
Fenton had again recourſe to his poetical talents 
and having completed a tragedy, which he had 
ſometime before begun, he brought it upon the 
ſtage in 1723, under the title of Mariamne. 
With the profits of this play he diſcharged all his 
debts, which amounted to little teſs than one 
thouſand pounds; and being invited by lady 
Trumball, relict of Sir William Trumball, to 
undertake the education of her fon, he accepted 
the offer: and ſettling in that family, continu- 
ed to reſide there during the remaining part of his 
life. He died, July the 13th, 1730, at Eaſt- 
Hampſtead park 3 and was interred in the pariſh 
church of that place, under a ſtone, inſcribed with 
an admirable epitaph written by Mr. Pope. Of 
this ingenious poet he was a particular favourite ; 
and he aſſiſted him Ne ey A in tranſlating the 
pr monk | 
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NN UFFOLE, which ſignifies South- folk, 


N 6 Nor Southern people, was ſo called by 


S8 Vs the Saxons, on account of its being 


FE. inhabited by the ſouthern branch of 

the. Eaſt- Angles, and to expreſs its ſi- 
tuation, with reſpect to the northern people of 
that nation, in the county of Norfolk, This is 
a maritime county, bounded on the eaſt by the 
German ocean; on the north, by Norfolk, from 
which it is ſeparated by the. rivers, the Little 
Ouſe, and the Waveny ; on the weſt by Cam- 
bridgeſhire; and on the ſouth by Eſſex, from 
which it is divided by the river Stour. It extends 
fifty- two miles in length from eaſt to weſt ; the 
mean breadth from north to ſouth is about twenty- 
eight miles; it is one hundred and ninety-fix in 
circumference, and contains about 148, 160 acres. 
Stow market, which is ſeated nearly in the centre 
of the county, is at the diſtance of ſeventy-three 
miles north-eaſt of London. 

This county, at the invaſion of the Romans, 
was part of the territory inhabited by the Iceni; 
and Mr. Cambden, from the ſimilitude of the 
names of ſeveral villages, is of opinion, that it 


was the diſtrict, in which they principally reſided. 


Here were two Roman ſtations on the weſtern 
ſide of the county, upon the military way called 
Ermine-ſtreet, and the remains of fortifications, 
barrows, and Roman coins have been found here 
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in as great plenty as in the other parts of Eng- 
land. After the Romans forſook the iſland, the 
Saxons were invited over by Vortigern-the Britiſh 
king, to aſſiſt him and his people againſt the Scots 
and Picts, and by their help, he ſoon drove out 
the enemy ; but they themſelves refuſing to re- 
tire, ſettled in the kingdom ; and under them, 
the Icenian territories became the kingdom of 
the Eaſt- Angles. In the time of the Daniſh in- 
vaſtons; Hungar and Hubba, two Daniſh gene- 
rals, advanced with an army into this county; on 
which Edmund, king of the Eaſt-Angles, firſt 
retired to Thetford, which they ſoon plundered, 
and he flying into Framlingham caſtle, they be- 
neged and took it. He, however, eſcaped into a 
wood, where being found, they tied bim to a 
ſtake, and ſhot him to death with arrows. After 
the Danes were gone, his body was interred in the 
church of Bury, from him called St. Edmundſ- 
bury. Afterwards Swaine, king of Denmark, 
advanced into this county, and ſpared neither the 
towns nor the churches, unleſs redeemed by the 


inhabitants with great ſums of money. When 


William the Conqueror was ſettled on the throne, 
he divided the manors of this county among his 
officers. 
The air of this county is pure, pleaſant, and 
healthful, not only in the inland parts, but on 
the ſca ſhore becauſe there are no marſny grounds; 
for the beach being ſhelly and ſandy, ſhoots off 
the ſea, and prevents there being any ſtagnated 
water and ſtinking mud. 
Water is very plentiful all over the county, for 
there are not only rivers in almoſt every part, but 
a great number of fine ſprings and rivulets. The 
principal rivers are the Stour, the Leſſer Ouſe, 
the Waveney, the Deben, the Orwel, the Ald, 


The 


and the Blith. | 
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The Stour, which is one. of the principal ri- 
vers, runs on the ſouthern bounds of the county, 
and at laſt falls into Orwell-haven, to the north 
of Harwich: 8 

The Little Ouſe riſes near Blaw-Norton, on 
the northern edge ef the county, and running by 
Thetford, Branden, and other places, falls into 
the Great Ouſe. 

The Waveny likewiſe riſes. near Blow Norton, 

not far from the ſpring head of the Little Ouſe, 
but runs a contrary way, that is, eaſt-north-eaſt, 
aſſing by Dis, Harleſton, and Beckles, till at 
4 th it falls into the Lare, near. Yarmouth. 
he Deben riſes. near Mendleſham, and run- 
ning ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by Debenham and 
Woodbridge, two. other market towns of this 
county, falls into the. German ſea, eleven miles 
ſouth-caſt.of Woodbridge... 
The river Orwell, or Gipping, riſes not far 
from Mendleſham, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſles 
by Ipſwich, to. which it is navigable, by ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen; and at the diſtance of ten 
miles from. that. town, diſcharges itſelf into the 
German ocean, together with the Stour, both ri- 
vers forming one large mouth. 

The Ald riſes near Framlingham, and running 
ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Aldborough and Orford, and 
falls into- the. German ſea, a few miles from the 

| laſt mentioned. town. 

The Blith has its ſource near Laxfield, from 
| whence. running eaſt-north- eaſt to Hazleworth, it 
palles from thence,. almoſt directly, eaſt, to South- 
wold, where it falls into the German ſea. 

. There are other leſs conſiderable rivers in this 
county; as the Ore, the Berdon, the Bret, the 
Bourn, and. the Larke. 

They have no coal pits in this county, and con- 
fequently have no coals, but what are brought up 
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the rivers ; however, this defect is ſupplied, in 
the midland parts, by their underwoods. As for 
thoſe towns that lie near the ſea, they are readily 
ſupplied with coals from Newcaſtle, as well as 
thoſe that lie near the navigable rivers ; inſomuch 
that there is no great want of fuel any where. 
The ſoil of Suffolk is different, in different 
parts of the county ; and may be conſidered as 
naturally conſiſting of three different | ſorts of 
land, viz. the ſand-land, the wood-land, and the 
fielding. The ſand-land part is a trac, which 
reaches from the river Orwell, by the ſea-coaſt, | 
to Yarmouth, and is pretty nearly ſeparated from 
the wood- land, by the great road, leading from 
Ipſwich to Yarmouth, This part may alſo be 
divided into the marſh, arable, and heath lande. 
The marſh- land is naturally fruitful, feeding 
great numbers of ſheep and oxen ; and ſometimes, 
when plowed, affords greater crops of corn'than 
any other land in the county. That part which 
is arable, is, in many places, naturally good for 
tillage, and produces large crops of all forts of 
corn; and where it ſeems in a manner barren, is 
fit for improvement, by chalk, clay, and crag, 
which laſt is found by experience, to be prefera- 
ble to the other two, and may be had cheaper, 
The heathy part, commonly uſed for ſheep-walks, 
contained about one third of the fand-lands, be- 


fore the diſcovery of crag; but many hundred 


acres of them are now converted into good arabie 
land, by that excellent manure. This crag, or 
craigs, conſiſt of an infinite number of bivalve 
and turbinated ſhells, lying in veins, at a great 
depth, on the ſides of hills, and it is remarkable 
of one ſort of the turbinated ſhells, that their 
mouths open to the left hand, whereas moſt of 
that mores open to the right, 


The 
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The wood-land part extends from the north-eaſt 
corner of the hundred of Blything, to the ſouth- 
weſt corner of the county at Haverhill. This 
part is generally dirty, but very rich and fruitful, 
Here the Suffolk butter is made, which is juſtl 
eſteemed equal to the beſt in England; but chol⸗ 
who make good butter, muſt of courſe make bad 
cheeſe; and therefore the generality of Suffolk 
cheeſe, is well known to be as remarkably bad as 
the butter is good; but the fe who make little or 
no butter, make as good cheeſe as any in Warwick- 
ſhire, Glouceſterſhire, or any other parts of the 
kingdom, and therefore it ſells for ten pence or 
twelve pence a pound, and is little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that at Stilton. | 

The fielding part chiefly conſiſts of ſheep-walks, 
yet in many places affords good corn. 

"The author of the Farmer's letters obſerves, 
that in paſſing into Suffolk by the way of Stoke 
and Thetford, he found a vaſt quantity of land 
uncultivated, which ſurprized him the more, as he 
was informed that marle was to be found in many 
places, where no uſe is made of it. But that in 
the neighbourhood of Thetford is a complete 
farm, of near two thouſand acres, gained from 
an old ſheep-walk. The foil is very ſandy, but 
marle and clay have rendered it fo fertile, that, in 

ears not remarkably dry, it has as fine crops of 
rye, coleſeed, and oats, as land of five times the 
rent, yields in heavier foils. On this farm is alſo 
fown ſome hundred acres of fainfoyn, which 
thrives finely, and yields confidzrable crops of 
hay. This fingle farm employs forty-five horſes, 
nine ſervants, and in harveſt, fifty in the field. 
Nine hundred ſheep, and twenty-four cows are 
kept upon it; and all this, ſays our author, on a 
tract of land, which, ſeven years ago, was the 
habitation of nothing but 'a flock of ſheep, not 

more 
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more conſiderable than what is. now kept on the 
remaining ſfleep-walk and the artificial grafles, 


The marle dug on this farm has proved that it is 


not only the fat ſoapy kind, which is of great be- 
nefit, for this is in general, a hard chalky ſub- 
ſtance, mingled with extraneous kinds of earth, 
and to appearance, a very bad ſort ; whence many 
farmers aſſerted, that it would do no good; but 
they were greatly miſtaken, 
The farmers. of this county ſeldom uſe above 
two horſes to a plough, and always plow up an 
acre a day in their ſtiffeſt fields. 

At Toſtock, a village fix miles from Bury, is 
a farm cultivated in a very maſterly manner, 
There is nothing above mediocrity in the huſ- 
bandry of the neighbouring farmers, but this gen- 
tleman has greatly improved. upon their practice, 
His ſoil is a light gravel, and the firſt thing he did 
with it, was to dig and ſpread a hundred loads 
of loam and clay, over all his arable fields, and 
then throw them into a regular courſe of crops, 
viz. 1. turnips. 2. barley, 3. clover. 4. 
wheat, and he raiſes exceeding fine crops of each. 
He plows four, five, and ſix times for turnips ; 
and ſows and harrows at the ſame time, with a 
very curious machine, of which the reader may 
ſee a particular deſcription in the above ingenious 
work, entitled A Six Weeks tour through the 
ſouthern. counties, from which work we have 
borrowed theſe obſervations. This machine ſheds 
the ſeeds infinitely more regularly than the niceſt 


hand, and the ſeed never fails for want of rain, 


when ſown after four o'clook- in the afternoon. 
This farmer hoes the plants out twice, and ap- 
plies them to the ſtall- feeding of beaſts. He gives 
the turnip, land three carths for barley and oats, 
and gets very clean crops of five, fix, and even 


ſeven quarters per acre, The ſucceeding crop of 


clover, 


Urra n \K. 
clover, he generally mows twice for hay, and va- 
lues each crop, on a medium, at 21. 108. per 
acre. The clover-lay he breaks up with one 
earth the firſt year, and. harrows in wheat, of 
which he raiſes on a medium, four and a half, or 
five quarters. per acre. : 

It is to be obſerved, that beſides. the above 
mentioned claying, this gentleman every year ma- 
nures all his turnip-land, with twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty loads per acre, of farm+yard dung, which 
he likewiſe manages in a very ſenſible manner. 
About October he carries in and ſpreads, equally 
over his yard, two hundred loads of mould, gene- 
rally loam, upon which he fodders all his beaſts, 
with the ſtraw of the crop and the clover- hay; 
by which means all the urine of the cattle is ſoak- 
ed up, and the gutters of the ſtables and ox- ſtalls 
are all laid into it; and when the winter is over, 
he ſtirs the whole up together, carefully mixing 
it; and then it is in good order for the land. He 
generally doubles the quantity brought in. The 
expences of this method, ſays. our author, appear 
at firſt ſight to be high, but are not ſo in reality; 
for it is common to carry out the dung, and mix 
it with turf before it is ſpread : now, in point of 
labour, there is no difference; but was chalk, 
marle, or turf uſed inſtead of loam, it would be 
an infinite improvement. 


The uncommon plants growing wild in this 
county are the following. 

Wild ſothernwood, or fine-leaved mugwort, 
Abrotanum campeſire, C. B. Park, Ger. At a 
place called Elden, twelve miles beyond News- 
market, in the way towards Lynne, on the banks 
of the corn-fields, and by the way-fides abun- 
dantly, for a mile in length and breadth, 


Yellow 
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Yellow-berried holley, Ariſolium baccis luteis 


nondum Ageriptum, P. B. At Wiſton in this 


count 
; Waalty-headed thiſtle, Carduns tomentoſus co- 
rona fratrum, Park. Near Clare. 

Fine-leaved baſtard-parſley, with a ſmall pur- 
pliſh flower, Arvenſis echinata parvo flore, C. B. 
Amongſt the corn at Notley, and at =? other 

laces. 

a Golden-flowered Samphire, Critbmum cryſan- 
themum, Park. Ger. On the bank of the river 
Juſt above Fulbridge. 

Gramen dactylon latiore falio, C. B. Plentifully 
in the plowed fields about Elden. 

Spaniſh catchfly, Lychnis viſcoſa fore muſeoſo, 
C. B. Seſamoides falamanticum magnum, Ger. 
In and about the gravel-pits on the north ſide of 
New-market: alſo by the way-fides all along 
from Barton mills to Thetford in Norfolk. © 

Night- flowering campion, Lychnis nocti ora, C. 
B. Park. Among the corn about Saxmundham, 
and between the two windmills and Warren- 
lodge at Mewell. a j 
The freſh- water ſoldier, or water-aloe, Milita- 
rit aizoides, Ger. In the lake, in Loving- land. 

Engliſh ſea-peaſe, Piſum marinum, Ger. alium 
maritimum Britannicum, Park. On the ſtone 
beach between Orford and Aldborough, called the 
Shingle, eſpecially on the farther end toward Or- 
ford, abundantly. 

Long-leaved water-hemlock, or parſnep, Sium 
« alterum oluſatri facie. Ad. Lob. Ger. Emac. In 
the lake of Loving- land. 


- Knotted trefoil with round heads, en 


cum glomerulis ad caulum nodos rotundis. In gra- 
velly places about Saxmundham. 

White flowered knotted trefoj], with oblong rough 
"pes, Trifolium floſculis albis, in glomerulis oblon- 
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gis aſperis, cauliculis proximz adnatis. An trifolt= 
um rectum flore glomerato cum ungutculis, J. B. 
At New-market, where the Seſamoides Salaman- 
ticum grows, and in other places. 
Hedge-hog trefoil, | with-rundles reſembling a 
thin ſegment of a cone. Trifolium cochlratum 
modiolis ſpinoſis. At Orford, on the ſea bank cloſe 
by the quay, plentifully. | eien 
. Upright ſpeedwell with divided leaves, Veronica 
erecta, foliis laciniatis. At Mewell, between the 


two windmills and the Warren lodge; and in the 


gravel- pits tio miles beyond Barton- mills. 
Common Roman-nettle, Urtica Romana, Ger. 
Park. About} Aldburgh, and elſewhere on the 
ſea· coaſt, plentifully. Nn 
Small mild white- flowered ſtone- crop, Sedum 

minimum non acre flore albo. In the more barren 
grounds all along between Yarmouth-and Dun- 
wich. This differs ſpecifically from the common 
n and not in the colour of the flower 
only. T 


This county, in general, is divided into two 
parts; the firſt called the Franchiſe or Liberty of 
dt. Edmund, which contains the weſtern part of 
the county; and the ſecond called the Geldable 
land, contains the eaſtern part. Each of theſe 
furniſhes a diſtin grand-jury at the county aſſi- 
zes. In the Franchiſes the iſſues and forfeitures 
are paid to the lords of the liberties, and in the 
Geldable part they are paid to the king. There 
are likewiſe two other general diviſions of the 
county, into High Suffolk and Low Suffolk, and 
it is ſubdivided into twenty-two hundreds. It is 
ſeated in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe 
of Norwich, and has five hundred and ſeventy-five 
pariſhes, and the following 29 market towns, 
Aldborough, Beckles, Bildeſton, Brandon, Bud- 
21% deſdale, 
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deſdale, Bungay, Bury. St. Edmunds, Clare, De- 
benham, Dunwich, Eye, Framlingham, Had- 
ley, Haleſworth, Haveril, Ipſwich, Ixworth, 
Lavenham, Leoſtoff, Mendleſham, Mildenhall, 
Neyland, Needham, Orford, Saxmundham, 
Southwold,. Stow-market, Sudbury, and Wood- 
bridge. Suffolk ſends ſixteen members to parlia- 
ment, namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two 
burgeſſes for each of the following boroughs, St. 
Edmundſbury, Ipſwich, Dunwich, Orford, Ald- 
borough, Eye, and Sudbury. 

Me ſhall enter this county from Eſſex, by the 
London road, and paſſing Higham bridge over the 
Stour, ſhall proceed to Ipsgwica ;: this is a cor- 
ruption of its old Saxon name Gyperſwic, which 
it received from its ſituation on the river Gip- 
ping. It is ſituated eighteen miles north-eaſt of 
Colcheſter, fifty- four ſouth-weſt. of Yarmouth, 
twelve north-weſt of Harwich, and ſixty- eight 
north · eaſt of London. To the ſtrangers who enter 
the town, either by the preſent London road, or 
by that from Yarmouth, it ſeems to ſtand low; 
but when a traveller approaches the town by the 
ancient London road, which was over Cattuvade 
and Bowen bridges, upon Wherſtead hill, he 
views/it to more advantage, ſituated on the ſide of a 
hill, with a ſouth aſpect, declined by a gradual 
and eaſy deſcent to the quay, where the foot of 
it is waſhed by the Orwell, The hills which riſe 
above it, to the north and eaſt, contribute great- 
ly to its convenience, not only as they ſhelter. the 
town from bleak and inclement winds, but as they 
are well ſtored with ſprings of excellent water; 
for thoſe from Caldwell hills flow in ſuch abun- 
dance, that the greateſt part of che town is ſup- 
plied from them. | 
lpſwich is a town of great antiquity, and was 
formerly ſurrounded with a rampart: and —_ 
| | will 
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which were broken down by the Danes, who twice 
pillaged the town, within the ſpace. of ten years, 
that is, about the year of our Lord 991, and 
1000. There was alfo a- caſtle. here, which is 
now entirely demoliſhed, ſo that no remains of it 
are to be found. However, ſome are of opinion, 
it ſtood in the adjoining pariſh of Weſterfield, be- 
cauſe there appears ſome remains of a caſtle, but 
others will not allow it. This town is ſaid to have 
had 21 pariſh churches, twelve of which ſtill 
remain, beſides two chapels in the corporation li- 
berty, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. It is a neat, 
well built, populous town, encompaſſed by the 
Orwell, or Gipping, in the' form of a half moon, 
and had charters and a mint, as early as the reign 
of king John; but is at preſent governed under 
a charter of king Charles the Second, by two 
bailiffs, a recorder, a high-ſteward, twelve port- 
men, of whom four are juſtices of the peace; 
a town-clerk, twenty-four chief conſtables, of 
whom two are coroners; and the twelve ſeniors 
are headboroughs ; a treaſurer and two chamber- 
lains, to collect the revenues of the town. The 
corporation has alſo fifteen livery ſervants, viz. 
five muſicians, four ſerjeants at mace, two bea- 
dles, a common cryer, a water-bailiff, a jailor, 
and a bridewel|- keeper, The town enjoys ſeveral 
conſiderable privileges, as the paſſing of fines and 
recoveries, trying both civil and criminal cauſes, 
and even holds pleas. of the crown. The aſhze 
of wine, bread, and beer, is alſo appointed by 
the magiſtrates. The corporation has an admi- 
ralty juriſdiction, and is entitled to all waifs, 
ſtrays, and goods caſt on ſhore, within that ju- 
riſdiction, which includes all the coaſt of Suffolk, 
and extends on the Eſſex coaſt, beyond Harwich. 
No freeman can be compelled to ſerve. on juries 
out of the town, or be obliged to bear any office 
| for 
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for the king, except that of ſheriff of the coun- 

Here is a town-hall and a council-chamber ; 
a ſhire-hall for the county ſeſſions ; and in a part 
of an ancient monaſtery, is held the quarter-ſeſ- 
fions for the Ipſwich diviſion ; and another part of 
the ſame building is converted to a jail. 


.- Ipſwich has a large market place, in the center 


of which is a handſome croſs ; and in it are com- 
modious ſhambles, built at the expence of car- 
dinal Wolſey, who was a butcher's ſon in this 
town. The cardinal alſo began a college, upon 
the foundation of a priory of Black canons, found- 
ed about the end-of the reign of king Henry the 
Second, by Thomas de Lacy, and Alice his wife. 
It was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, but 


ſuppreſſed in 1527 by the above cardinal, * who 
upon the ſite of this priory, founded his college 
for a dean, twelve ſecular canons, eight clerks, 
and eight choriſters, together with a grammar- 
ſchool,” which he deſigned as a nurſery to his col- 
lege in Oxford. This noble foundation was de- 
-dicated to the Virgin Mary, but was ſcarce 


brought to perfection before the diſgrace of that 
prelate occaſioned its being ſuppreſſed. 
This town has a convenient quay, a cuſtom- 


houſe, and a ſtone bridge over the Orwell. Here 
is a free-ſchool, with a good library, and five 
charity-ſchools for poor ehildren ; one in Chriſt's 
: hoſpital for twenty blue-coat boys, who are 


found in cloaths, meat, drink, waſhing and 


lodging; taught to read and work, and then bound 
- apprentice, chiefly in the fea ſervice, Another 
for ſixty grey-coat boys, who are cloathed, taught, 
and bound out to fea, or mean trades. Another 
for twenty-four blue - coat girls, who are cloathed, 
taught to read, to knit and ſew, and are fitted 
out for ſervices.” Another for ſixteen red-fleeve 
boys, who are cloathed, taught, and bound ap- 


prentices; 
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prentices ; and another for ſixteen green-ſleeve 
boys, who are alſo cloathed, taught, and bound 
out: this Jaſt ſchool is ſupported by the diſſenters. 
Here are alſo two hoſpitals, one for lunaticks, cal» 
led Chriſt's hoſpital, and another founded by Mr; 
Henry Tooley in 1556, for old men and women; 
a charitable foundation for the relief of the wi- 
dows and orphans of poor clergymen, ſet on foot 
in 1704 ; ſeveral alms-houſes and a workhouſe. 
The trade of this town formerly conſiſted 
chiefly in the manufacture of broad-cloth, and 
other woollen-cloth, which was carried on ſo 
largely, that all the towns and villages, for ma- 
ny miles round, were employed in it; and from 
this trade, many of the beſt eſtates of the coun 
were raiſed ; but about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, the manufactory began to decline, and 


dwindled by degrees, till it totally ceaſed, - The 


chief trade at preſent, is in corn; and the buſi- 
neſs of malting, in particular, 1s carried on to 
ſuch a degree, that the Ipſwich maliters uſe. more 
corn than the neighouring country, improved as 
it is, will ſupply, whence of late years they have 


been frequently obliged to import barley from the 


coaſt of Norfolk. The town has three yards con- 
ſtantly employed in ſhip- building, and there are 
above one hundred and fifty ſail belonging to this 
port. A conſiderable trade to Greenland is car- 
ried on from this town. 

On the ſkirts of this town is the ſeat of Tho- 
mas Fonnereau, Eſq; The houſe, which is built 
in the ancient taſte, was originally a priory, but 
is very commodious. The green and park are a 
great addition to the pleaſantneſs of the town, the 
inhabitants being allowed to divert themſelves in 
it, with walking, playing at cricket, &. It 
contains ſome of the moſt beautiful deer in che 


Kingdom, they being of a fine white colour, 


ſpotted 
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ſpotted with black; and theſe being mixed with 
the fallow-deer, make a very agreeable variety. 
Indeed, at Ipſwich are more gentry than in 
any other town in the county, except St. Ed- 
mundſbury ; and this is eſteemed one of the beſt 
Places in England, for families that have but ſmall 
incomes, on account of the eaſy houſe rent, good 
company, and plenty of all forts of proviſions, 
'The many walks and rides, which abound with a 
variety of pleaſing views, together with the good- 
neſs of the roads, in the environs of Ipfwich, al- 
ſo contribute greatly towards rendering it agree- 
able. However entertaining the proſpects into the 
country may be, they are far exceeded by thoſe 
which the Orwell affords, it being bounded with 


high land on both ſides, enriched and adorned 


with almoſt every object that can make a landſcape 
agreeable, ſuch as churches, gentlemens ſeats, 
-woods, noble avenues, parks whoſe pales reach 
down to the water's-edge, well ftored with deer 
and other cattle, feeding in fine lawns, &c. all fo 
happily diſpoſed and diverſified, that nature and 
art ſeem to have jointly contrived how they might 
-moſt agreeably entertain and delight the eye. 
Such are the fide views. When a- paſſenger fails 
from Ipſwich, and enters what is properly. called 
Orwell-haven, the ſcene terminates on the right 
with a view of 'Harwich, and the high coaſt of 
Eſſex; on the left with Landguard fort, and the 
high land of Walton, and Felixſtow cliffs behind 


it, with a proſpe& of the main ocean before him. 
As he returns to Ipſwich, the ſcene cloſes with a 


diſtinct view of the town, diſplaying itſelf to ad- 
vantage, and forming, as the river winds, a kind 
of half moon. 

Here are five market days, Tueſdays and 
Thurſdays, for butcher's meat, Wedneſdays and 
Fridays for fiſh, and Saturday is a general market 

day 
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day for all ſorts of proviſions, cattle, &c. Here 
are alſo five fairs, one on Holy-reod day, old 
ſtyle, where much buſineſs is done in the articles 
of butter and cheeſe; another on the 4th of 
May, for toys and lean cattle; another on the 
25th of July, which is not worth mentioning z 
and two fairs for cattle, heldon the 18th. ar d 19th 
of May, and on the 22d and 23d of Auguſt; at 
the laſt of which, vaſt numbers of lambs are con- 
ſtantly ſold, to the amount of eighty, ninety, or 
ſometimes a hundred thouſand, | 
-ÞBelides the +two religious foundations already 
mentioned in this town, here was a priory of 
Black canons of the order of St. Auſtin, founded 
before the year 1177, in a pariſh church dedica- 
ted to the Trinity, which at the ſuppreſſion con- 
ſiſted of a prior and ſix or ſeven canons, who had 
eſtates valued at 88 J. s. d. per annum. Here 
was alſo an hoſpital for leprous perſons, as early 
as the beginning of the reign of king John. It 
was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and there 
was after wards annexed to it another houſe of le- 
pers, called St. James's hoſpital. In the eaſt part 
of the town was a convent of Black friars, found - 
ed about the end of the reign of Henry the Third. 
About the middle of the town was a houſe of 
Carmelite friars, founded by Sir Thomas de 
Loudham and others, about the year 1279: and 
in the weſt part of the town, was a church and 
convent, belonging to the friars minors, founded 
in the reign of king Edward the Firſt, by Sir Ro- 
bert Tiptot. The revenues of theſe laſt religious 
houſes, at the time of the ſuppreſſion, are not 
known, | 
Thomas Wolſey, a man, who, by the force of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, and a happy concurrence of 
circumſtances, rai ed himſelf from a low condi- 
tion, to the higheſt offices in the church and 
. ſtate, 
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Nate, was born, of mean parentage at Ipſwich, in 
the year 1471. He had his education at the 
ammar ſchool of his native place, and at Mag- 


Aalen college in Oxford. He had begun to make 


a figure in the court of king Henry the Seventh, 
towards the latter end of that prince's reign; but 
his firſt introduction to the court of king Henry 
the Eighth, was owing to the recommendation of 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, who hoped he would 


prove a rival to the earl of Surry, who had eclip- 
ſed that prelate in the king's good graces. And, 
in one ſenſe, indeed, he was not diſappointed. 
Wolſey ſoon acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the 
king, that he ſupplanted both Surry in his favour, 


and Fox in his truſt and confidence. From this 


time forward he roſe, by quick and rapid ſteps, 


firſt to be king's chief favourite, and afterwards 


to be his ſole and abſolute miniſter. He was made 
biſhop of Tournay in Flanders (which place the 
king had lately taken) cardinal of the holy Ro- 
man empire, by the title of cardinal of St. Ce- 
cile beyond the Tyber, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
archbiſhop of York, and lord high chancellor 


of England. The revenue of theſe, and of other 


places which he heid, was equal, it is ſaid, to 


that of the king, and he ſpent it in a no leſs royal 


manner. His train conſiſted of eight hundred 


ſervants, many of whom were knights and gen- 


tlemen: ſome even of the nobility put their chil- 
dren into his family, as a place of education; and, 


in order to ingratiate them the more with their 


patron, allowed them to bear offices as his ſer- 
vants. He built the palace :of Hampton-court, 
and that of York place in London, which was 
afterwards converted into a royal palace under the 
title of Whitehall, He was likewiſe a generous 
encourager of learning ; and, by the public lec- 
tures, and the'college- of Chriit-church, which 

| he 
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he founded in Oxford, he contributed to promote 
every ſpecies of erudition. Not yet ſatisfied, 
however, with the high rank, to which he had 
attained, he afpired at a ſtill higher: he ſtood 
twice candidate for the papal throne; but miſcar- 
ried in both his attempts, chiefly thro' the ſecret 
oppoſition of the emperor, Charles the Fifth, who 
had, nevertheleſs, promiſed to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions, Prevoked at this diſingenuous behavi- 
our, Wolſey reſolved to be revenged upon the em- 
peror ; and with this view he promoted the di- 
vorce between his maſter and his conſort, Ca- 
tharine, who was ſiſter to his imperial majeſty. 
This affair, however, proved the cauſe, or at 
leaſt, the occaſion of Wolſey's own downfall. 
He incurred by it, at once, the reſentment of the 
king, of Anne Boleyn, and of the queen : of 
the two firſt, for not having effected the divorce 
with ſufficient expedition; of the laſt, for having 
proſecuted it with ſo much ſpirit : and thus over- 
whelmed with an inſupportable load of royal diſ- 
pleaſure, and. being, at the ſame time, undermi- 
ned by the intrigues of his enemies, he was ſud- 
den]y ſtript of all his employments and poſſeſ- 
ſions, was baniſhed from court, and arreſted for 
high treaſon. Stunned with the violent blow he 
had already received, and dreading the ſtill farther 
effects of his enemies malice, he was ſeized with 
a diſorder, which turned to a dyſentery, and puta 
period to his life at Leiceſter-abbey, on the 28th 
day of November, 1530. His laſt words are faid 
to have been; had I but ſerved God as diligently as 
I have ſerved the king, he would not have thus given 
me over in my grey hairs, bi 
ORWELL Haven is a ſpacious harbour, about 
ten miles to the ſouth- ſouth- eaſt of Ipſwich, and 
its mouth is cloſe to Harwich. For the defence 
of this harbour, Landgard fort was erected, and 
Vox. VIII. M is 
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is ſtill maintained. Sometimes men of war come 
in and ride hefe, and from hence the packet boat 
fails for Holland. 

Seven miles to the ſouth-eaſt, of Ipſwich is 
 WooDBRIDGE, a large town ſeated on the eaſt fide 
of a ſandy hill, with a pleaſant proſpect down 
the river Arc which falls into the ſea at about 
ten miles diſtance, It took its name from a wood- 
en bridge, built over a hollow way, to form a 
communication between two parks, ſeparated by 
the road which leads from Woodbridge market- 
place towards Ipſwich. The river, at its influx 
into the ſea, is called Woodbridge haven, and is 
navigable up to the town, where there are twa 
quays, one where the chief imports and exports 
are carried on, and where the fine Woodbridge 
ſalt is made, and lime-kiln quay, where 
formerly the Ludlow man of war was built. The 
church is a fine building, and has a handſome 
ſteeple. On the ſouth fide of it ſtood a priory of 
Black canons, founded by Sir Hugh Rous, to 
which one Hanſard was alſo a benefactor; its re- 
venues were valued at the diſſolution at 501. 38. 
5d. per annum; The houſes: are pretty well 
built, particularly the market-place, in the midit 
of which 1s the ih 
ſions for the liberty of St. Etheldred are kept, and 
under it 1s the corn-market, Here isa free-gram- 
mar ſchool for ten boys, the maſter of which is 
elected by the chief inhabitants of the pariſh. 
Here is alſo an alms-houſe for thirteen poor men 
and three women, founded in' the year 1587, by 
Thomas Seckford, Eſq; one of the maſters of 
requeſts to queen Elizabeth, The three women 
were originally appointed as nurſes to the poor 
men, one of whom is called governor, and has a 
ſalary of 131. 138. 4 d. a year, and cach of the 
remaining twelve 9 l. 15s, The men have alſo 

| an 


ire hall, where the quarter ſeſ- . J 
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an outward garment, on which they wear a filvef 
badge, with the Seckford arms, The three nur- 
ſes live in a houſe, built cloſe to the alms-houſe, 
and each of them is allowed 51. 6s. 8 d. a year. 
The governors of the alms-houſe are the maſter 
of the rolls, and the chief juſtice of the court of 
common pleas, for the time being. The town is 
conveniently ſeated for trade, both by land and 
water; it is famous for refining of ſalt, and car- 
ries on a good trade to London, and Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, in butter, cheeſe and plank ; and the 
Woodbridge pinks and hoys go to and from Lon- 
don once every week. he market 1s kept on 
Wedneſdays, and they have two fairs, held on 
the 25th of March, and the 21ſt of September, 
for toys. 

Fives miles north of Woodbridge is LETHER- 
INGHAM, a village remarkable for a little priory 
of Black canons, founded by Sir John Baynel, or 
Bovile, which was a cell to St. Peter's at Ipſwich, 
and its annval revenue was valued, at the diſſo- 
lution, at 261. 18s. 5d. It was granted byking 
Edward the Sixth to Mrs. Elizabeth Naunton, in 
whole family it has ever fince continued. The 
Priory has been converted into a good manſion 
houſe, in which is a noble gallery, adorned with 
ſeveral valuable pictures. The pariſh church, 
which formerly belonged to the priory, has ſome 
magnificent monuments, 

Five miles north-eaſt of Woodbridge is REN- 
DLESHAX1, ſaid to have been thus called from kin 
Rendulus. Here Redwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, 
commonly kept his court, who, according to Bede, 
was the firſt of the Engliſh who received Chriſtiani- 
Ys and was baptized here. The palace, in which 

endulus kept his court, is thought to have ſtood in 
the place where Rendleſham houſe now ſtands, 
which was lately the ſeat of the Spencers, and is now 
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veſted in her grace the dutcheſs of Hamilton and 
Brandon. In digging here about forty years ago, 
there was found an ancient crown, weighing 
about ſixty ounces, which was thought to have 
belonged to Redwald, or ſome other king of the 


Eaſt-Angles; but it was ſold and melted down. 


WALTON is a village ſeated nine miles to the 
ſouth of Woodbridge, near Orwell-haven, and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a high hill, but it 


was demoliſhed in the reign of Henry the Second ; 


for the earl of Leiceſter landing with his Flem- 
ings in 1173, was received by Hugh Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk, then lord of the manor and caſtle of 
Walton ; on which account it was afterwards or- 
dered, that this, with the other caſtles which had 
been kept againſt the above prince, ſhould be le- 
velled with the ground. A part of the founda- 
tion was to be ſeen about the year 1740, on a high 
cliff, at the diſtance of about a mile from the 
uh of Woodbridge river, and was one hun- 
dred and eighty ſeven yards in length, and nine 
feet thick. How much longer it was could not 
be known, part of the ſouth end being waſhed 
away, and ſince that time the ſea, which is dai- 
ly gaining upon this ceaſt, has ſwallowed up the 


remainder, There can by no doubt, but that 


Walton caſtle was a Roman fortification ; this is 
evident from the great variety of Roman urns, 
rings, coins, and other antiquities that have been 
found there. It 1s thought to have been built by 
Conſtantine the Great, when he withdrew his le- 

ions from the frontier towns in the eaſt of Bri- 
tain, and built forts or caſtles to ſupply the want 


of them. The coins that have been lately taken 


up in this neighbourhood, are of the Veſpaſian 
and Antonine families; of Severus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors to Gordian the Third, and from Gallienus 


down to Arcadius and Honorius. This caſtle had 
| 858 | the 
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the privilege of coining money, ſeveral of the 


dies for that purpoſe having been found, This 


town had a market, granted by king Edward the 
Firſt, in the year 1288; but though the mar- 


| ket-croſs is Kill ſtanding, the market has been 


long diſuſed. 
Near Walton is TRIMLY ST. MARTIN, avil- 


lage, in which is Grimſton-hall, formerly the 


ſeat of Thomas Candiſh, or Cavendiſh, Eſq; who 
was born here, and was the ſecond Engliſhman 
that failed round the globe; and there are here 
two ilexes {till ſtanding, ſaid to have been plant- 
ed by him, This gentleman inherited from his 


father a very fine eſtate, but having conſumed 


the greateſt part of it in the gaities of life, reſol- 
ved to reimburſe himſelf at the expence of the 
Spaniards, with whom the Engliſh were then at 


war. Heaccordingly fitted out three ſhips at his 


own expence ; namely, the Deſire, of one hun- 
dred and twenty tons burthen, the Content, of 
ſixty tons, and the Hugh Gallant, a bark of forty 
tons ; and had no more than one hundred and 
twenty-three hands, men and boys, on board, 
With this inconſiderable force, he ſailed from 
Plymouth on the 21ſt of July, 1586, and in the 
February following, paſſed the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, and enterred the South Seas, where he 
plundered and burnt the towns of Paita, Puna, Aca- 
pulco, Natividad, Acatlar, and ſeveral others on the 
coaſt of Chili and Peru, After this he attacked 
the St, Anne, a large Acapulco ſhip of ſeven 


hundred tons burthen, though he had before ſunk 


his bark, for want of hands to man her, and it 
does not appear that the Content came up ſo as 
have any ſhare in the engagement. In his own 
ſhip the Deſire, he had not above ſixty men, yet 
with theſe he attempted to board the St. Anne; 
and though he was twice repulſed, he, at the third 
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veſted in her grace the dutcheſs of Hamilton and 
Brandon. In digging here about forty years ago, 
there was found an ancient crown, weighing 
about ſixty ounces, which was thought to have 
belonged to Redwald, or ſome other king of the 
Eaſt-Angles ; but it was ſold and melted down. 

WALTON is a village ſeated nine miles to the 
ſouth of Woodbridge, near Orwell-haven, and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a high hill, but it 
was demoliſhed in the reign of Henry the Second ; 
for the earl of Leiceſter landing with his Flem- 
ings in 1173, was received by Hugh Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk, then lord of the manor and caſtle of 
Walton ; on which account it was afterwards or- 
dered, that this, with the other caſtles which had 
been kept againſt the above prince, ſhould be le- 
velled with the ground. A part of the founda- 
tion was to be ſeen about the year 1740, on a high 
cliff, at the diſtance of about a mile from the 
mouth of Woodbridge river, and was one hun- 
dred and eighty ſeven yards in length, and nine 
feet thick. How much longer it was could not 
be known, part of the ſouth end being waſhed 
away, and ſince that time the fea, which is dai- 
ly gaining upon this ceaſt, has ſwallowed up the 
remainder, There can be no doubt, but that 
Walton caſtle was a Roman fortification ; this is 
evident from the great 'variety of Roman urns, 
rings, coins, and other antiquities that have been 
found there. It is thought to have been built by 
Conſtantine the Great, when he withdrew his le- 

ions from the frontier towns in the eaſt of Bri- 
tain, and built forts or caſtles ro ſupply the want 
of them. The coins that have been lately taken 
up in this neighbourhood, are of the Veſpaſian - 
and Antonine families; of Severus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors to Gordian the Third, and from Gallienus 


down to Arcadius and Honorius. This caſtle had 
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the privilege of coining money, ſeveral of the 
dies for that purpoſe having been found, This 
town had a market, granted by king Edward the 
Firſt, in the year 1288 ; but though the mar- 
ket-croſs is ſtill ſtanding, the market has been 
long diſuſed. 

Near Walton is TRIMLVY ST. MARTIN, avil- 
lage, in which is Grimſton-hall, formerly the 
ſeat of Thomas Candiſh, or Cavendiſh, Eſq; who 
was born here, and was the ſecond Engliſhman 
that ſailed round the globe; and there are here 
two ilexes ſtill ſtanding, ſaid to have been plant- 
ed by him. This gentleman inherited from his 
father a very fine eſtate, but having conſumed . 
the greateſt part of it in the gaities of life, reſol- 
ved to reimburſe himſelf at the expence of the 
Spaniards, with whom the Engliſh were then at 
war. Heaccordingly fitted out three ſhips at his 
own expence ; namely, the Deſire, of one hun- 
dred and twenty tons burthen, the Content, of 
ſixty tons, and the Hugh Gallant, a bark of forty 
tons ; and had no more than one hundred and 
twenty-three hands, men and boys, on board, 
With this inconſiderable force, he ſailed from 
Plymouth on the 21ſt of July, 1586, and in the 
February following, paſſed the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, and enterred the South Seas, where he 
plundered and burnt the towns of Paita, Puna, Aca- 
pulco, Nati vidad, Acatlar, and ſeveral others on the 
coaſt of Chili and Peru. After this he attacked 
the St. Anne, a large Acapulco ſhip of ſeven 
hundred tons burthen, though he had before ſunk 
his bark, for want of hands to man her, and it 
does not appear that the Content came up ſo as 
have any ſhare in the engagement. In his own 
ſhip the Delire, he had not above ſixty men, yet 
with theſe he attempted to board the St. Anne; 
and though he was twice repulſed, he, at the third 
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attack, took her, with the loſs of only two men 
killed, and five wounded ; after which he ſet one 
hundred and ninety-one priſoners on ſhore, and 
brought off ſeven with him, to ſerve as pilots 
and linguiſts, In this prize he took one hundred 
and twenty-one thouſand pezos of gold, each pe- 
Zo being of the value of eight ſhillings, beſides a 
great quantity of other rich merchandize. After 
this he touched at the Philippine iſlands, and re- 
turned home by the Cape of Good-Hope, after 
having encompaſſed the globe in the ſpace of two 
years, one month and nineteen days, the ſhorteſt 
time, in Which that important voyage had ever 
been performed. The ſucceſs of this voyage en- 
couraged our hero to make a ſecond attempt with 
a larger force. Accordingly he departed from Ply- 
mouth with five ſhips, on the 26th of Auguſt, 1591, 
ona like expedition; but in this he met with unfur- 
mountable difficulties, arifing partly from the bad- 
neſs of the weather, and partlyfrom the mutinous diſ- 
poſition of his men. Some authors obſerve, that 
after paſſing the ſtreights of Magellan a ſecond 
time, on the 20th of May, 1592, he was parted 
from his fleet in the night, and never heard of 
more; while others ſay, that aſter making ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to paſs the above ſtreights, he 
was obliged, with the utmoſt reluctance, to ſail 
back, which gave him ſuch concern, that he died 
at ſea of a broken heart. 

Four miles to the north-eaſt of Trimly St. 
Martin is LEvixGToN, a village, in which was 
dug the firſt crag, or ſhells, that have been found 
ſo uſeful for improving the land about all the 
towns in this part of the county ; for though the 
like manure has been long uſed in the weſt of 
England, it was not uſed here till about 1718, 
when one Edmund Edwards, covering a field with 
dung out of his yard, and wanting a load or two 

to 
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to finiſh it, carried ſome of the ſoil that lay near 
it, though it looked to him to be no better than 
ſand; but obſerving the crop to be beſt where that 
was laid, he was encouraged to carry more of it 
the next year; and his ſucceſs encouraged others 
to follow his example. This uſeful manure has 
been found in great plenty upon the ſides of ſuch 
vales, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been 
waſhed by the ſea, towards which ſuch light 
ſhells might naturally be carried, ſays our author, 
either at Noah's flood, or by the force of the tides, 
to places ſince forſaken by the fea, Whoever, 
adds he, looks into any of theſe crag-pits, cannot 
but obſerve, that they lie layer upon layer ; but 
when one conſiders that the wells in Trimly- 
ſtreet, which are above five feet deep, have their 
ſprings rifing from theſe ſhells, we can no way ac- 
count for their being ſo many feet under ground, 
but from the univerfal deluge. | 

At Levington is an alms-houſe for ſut poor 
perſons of this pariſh and Nacton, built and en- 
dowed by Sir Robert Hitcham, who was a native 
of this place. 

About a mile and a half to the north-eaſt of 
Levington is NacTon, where the family of Faſ- 
tolf were patrons, The late admiral Vernon 
made this pariſh the ſeat of his reſidence ; and his 
nephew, to whom he left the bulk of his for- 
tune, has, ſince his death, rebuilt the houſe, and 
incloſed with pales a piece of ground, which, 
from the beautiful river on which it ſtands, is cal- 
led Orwell-park. | 

ORFoRD is ſeated ten miles to the eaſtward of 
_ Woodbridge, and derives its name from a ford over 
the river Ore, near the mouth of which it ſtands. 
It is ſituated eighty- eight miles from London. It 
had a market in the reign of king Stephen; and 
was incorporated by king Henry the Third, It 
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1 by a mayor, eight portmen, and 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and ſends two members 
to parliament. There are here the remains of a 
caſtle, of which we have given a view; but at 
what time it was built is uncertain; the earlieſt 
account of it, is in the reign of king Henry the 
Firſt, when Bartholomew Glanville was its go- 
verhor. It was once the capital ſeat of Peter de 
la Valoines, and was lately in the poſſeſſion of 
Pryce Devereux, lord viſcount Hereford, whoſe 
executors ſold it to the right honourable the earl 
of Hertford, who now poſſeſſes it. This town 
gives the title of earl to the lord Walpole. It 
bas a ſmall market on Mondays, for proviſions, 
and two annual fairs, one on Midſummer-day, 
and the other on Shrove-Monday, for toys, This 
town. had a charter, with great privileges, granted 
it by king Richard III. and was certainly a much 
larger place formerly than it is at preſent, as it 
ſent three ſhips, and ſixty- two men to the ſiege of 
Calais, in the year 1359; aud beſides its church, 
or rather parochial chapel; here was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St, John Baptiſt, and another to St. 
Leonard, which were ſtanding ſince the year 1500; 
and there is alſo a piece of land on the north fide 
of the town, now called St. John's Chapel- field. 
Here was alſo a priory of Auguſtin friars, begun 
about the ud px, year of Edward the Firſt. 
An hoſpital for a maſter and brethren, dedicated 
to St, Leonard, in the reign of king Edward the 
Second, and a chantry. Orford had formerly a 
good harbour, and the cauſe of the decay of the 
town ſeems to have been owing to the ſea having 
been many 2 withdrawn from it. On a pro- 
montory called Orfordneſs, not far from the town, 
is a lighthouſe for the direction of ſeamen ſailing 
near the coaſt; and this promontory is a good 


ſhelter for ſhips, when a north-eaſt wind blows 
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hard upon the ſhore. We are told, that in the 
reign of king Henry the Firſt, a kind of fiſh was 
caught in the ſea, near Orfordneſs, by the fiſher- 
mens nets, which, in ſhape, reſembled a human 
body, but was rough and hairy. It is faid to 
have been brought alive on ſhore, but ſoon after 
eſcaped to ſea again, and was never more heard of. 
It is remarkable, that along the coaſt from Or- 
fordneſs to Yarmouth, an incredible number of 
ſwallows, aſſemble in a body about the end of 
ſummer, where they wait for the firſt northerly. 
wind to tranſport themſelves out of Britain, pro- 
bably to ſome warmer climate, They are ſome- 
times wind-bound for ſeveral days ; -but it no 
ſooner blows fair then they all take wing together, 
and never appear till the following ſpring, when 
they arrive here in vaſt bodies, and from hence 
diſtribute themſelves all over Britain. 

Three miles to the weſtward of Orford is BuT- 
LEY, a village which-had. a ſmall priory of Black 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by 
Ranulph de Glanvile, chief juſtice of England, 
about the year 1171. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and was given by pope Clement to 
cardinal Wolſey, towards building his colleges at 
Oxford and Ipſwich, At the time of its diſſo- 
lution, its annual revenue was found to be of the 
value of 3181, 17s. 2d. This priory was ſoon 
after given to William Forthe, in whoſe family it 
continued for a long time. The remains of this 
edifice, of which we have given a view, ſhew 
that it was a very large ſtructure ; and the gate- 
houſe, which is ſtill entire, and its front embel- 
lifhed with many coats of arms, "handſomely cut 
in ſtone, ſhews it to have been a very magnifi- 
cent building. It was repaired and beautified in 
an elegant manner by the late George Wright, 
Eſq; and is now become a very handſome ſeat. 
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Five miles to the north-eaſt of Orford is Ar.v- 
BOROUGH, a town Which received its name from 
the river Ald, which runs near the ſouth end of 
it. It is pleafantly ſituated in a peninſula, called 
Slaughden valley, formed by the river on the weſt 
fide, and the ſea on the eaſt. It conſiſts only of 
two ſtreets, near a mile in length, running paral- 
Jel to each other ; and the ſea has, in the preſent 
century, ſwallowed up one whole ſtreet, which 
was parallel to the other two. The ſtreets are 
clean, but the buildings in general are very 
mean. However, the church, which ſtands 
on a hill to the weſt of the town, makes a good 
appearance, and there is a quay on the river Ald. 
The harbour is defended by fome pieces of can- 
non, and a good trade is carried on from hence in 
hſh, particularly in ſoals, lobſters, and ſprats. 
To the ſouthward of the quay, there is a proper 
place for the drying of fiſh, for this is ſaid to be 
the principal place in England, where they cure 
ſprats in the manner of red-herrings. In the pro- 
per ſeaſon they have what is called a fiſhing-fair, 
for mackarel and freſh fiſh. From this town a 
conſiderable quantity of corn is uſually exported, 
and the inhabitants trade with Newcaſtle upon 
Tine for coals. Aldborough is governed by two 
bailifs, twelve capital burgeſſes, twenty-four in- 
- ferior members, and ſends two repreſentatives to 
parliament. It has a market on Saturdays, with two 


fairs, held on the 1ſt of March, and the 3d of 


May, for toys. | 
About five miles to the north-weſt of Aldbo- 


rough is SN APE, a village, which had formerly 


a monaſtery of Black monks, founded in 1155, 

by William Martel, Alfred his wife, and Jeffery 

Martel their ſon. It was firſt made a cell to the 

abbey of St. John, in Colcheſter ; but afterwards 

became, in a manner, independent, it paying — 
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8 half a mark as an acknowledgment, but the ab- 


bot of Colcheſter might viſit them twice a year, 
and ſtay there four days with twelve horfes. King 
Henry the Eighth gave this monaſtery to the ca- 
nons of Butley, but it was diſſolved by the bull of 
pope Clement the Seventh, and given to cardinal 
Wolſey, and after his death was granted to Tho- 
mas, duke of Norfolk. At the diſſolution, its 
revenues were valued at 99 l. Is. 11d. a year. 
It was lately the eſtate of Sir Henry Johnſon, 
and together with the manor, now belongs to the 
earl of Strafford. 

SAXMUNDHAM is a ſmall market town, two 
miles to the north of Snape, and eighty-ſeven 
north-eaſt of London. It is ſeated on the banks 
of a ſmall river, in the road from Ipſwich to 
Yarmouth, and contains little remarkable. A 
chantry was founded here by Robert Swan, lord 


of the manor, about the year 1308, and it has a 


pretty good market on Thurſdays, with a fair on 
Aſcenſion- day, for toys. 

Six miles to the weſtward of Saxmundham is 
PARHAM, which gave the title of baron to the 
late lord Willoughby, who was deſcended from 
the daughter of Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, 
in the reign of king Edward the Second. In the 
year 1734, the bones of a man, an urn, and the head 
of a ſpear, were taken out of a gravel-pit, in a 
field called Friars Cloſe, in this pariſh, and was 
ſuppoſed to have belonged to fome Daniſh com- 
mander, | 

Four miles ſouth-eaſt of Saxmundham, and 
three miles to the north by eaſt of Aldborough is 
LeisToON, a village which had formerly an abbey 
of Premonſtratenſian canons, founded by Ra- 
nulph Glanvile, about the year 1183. The ab- 
bot, in the year 1312, obtained a charter for a 
market and a fair to be held here, but both of 
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them have been long diſuſed. This abbey being 


probably decayed, and ſeated in an inconvenient 
place, another was erected at ſome diſtance from 
it by Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, about 
the year 1363, and the canons removed thither. 
The new, as well as the old houſe, was dedica- 
ted to the Bleſſed Virgin, and endowed at the diſ- 
ſolution with the annual revenue of 1811. 178. 
1d. It was granted, in the reign of Heary the 
Eighth, to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
and was lately the eſtate of Daniel Harvey, Eſq; 
from whom it came, with the manor of Leiſton, 
to the honourable Elizabeth, the relict of Kel- 


land Courtney, Eſq; the grand-daughter of the 


Tight honourable the lady Anne Harvey. 
Seven miles north-eaſt of Saxmundham is 
Duxwich, which was formerly a celebrated city, 


and a conſiderable ſea- port; but is now a remark- 


able proof of the inſtability of all ſublunary 
things, it being reduced to a poor inconſiderable 
place, governed by two bailiffs, who, for the 
time being, are of the quorum, and the ſucceed- 
ing year, juſtices of the peace; it has beſides, a 
recorder, and inferior officers, aud ſtill ſends two 
members to parliament, choſen by the townſmen 
who pay ſcot and lot. 8 

With reſpect to antiquity, this place is ſuppoſed 
to vie with moſt others in the kingdom. It is 
thought to have been a ſtation of the Romans, 
from Roman coins having been found in its neigh- 
bourhood; while others maintain that it was a 


Britiſh town, under the protection of the Ro- 


mans. It is ſeated on a cliff forty feet high, and. 
on the eaſt and weſt of the town were raiſed ram- 
parts of earth, fortified on the top with palliſades, 
and at the foot with a deep ditch, part of which, 
with the bank, is ſtill to be ſeen. It was filled 
with handſome buildings, and particularly con- 

tained 
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tained the royal palaces of the kings of the Eaſt- 
Angles, and-was the firſt epiſcopal ſee of that 
kingdom. Felix, the Burgundian biſhop, whom 
Sigebert, king of the Eaſt- Angles, brought hi- 
ther to revive the knowledge of Chriſtianity, 
which his ſubjects had almoſt forgotten, fixed his 
epiſcopal ſee here, in the year 636. After him, 
three biſhops enjoyed the ſee, and had juriſdie- 
tion over the whole kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles 
but in the latter part of his third ſucceſſor's time, 
the ſee was divided, and a biſhop for the Norfolk 
part of that kingdom, being placed at Elmham, 
the biſhop of Dunwich, or as it was then called, 
Domoc and Donmuc, had the Suffolk part only; 
after the diviſion of the ſee, there are ſaid to have 
ſat eleven biſhops at Dunwich ; but about the year 
820, or ſoon after, the troubleſome times put a 
period to this biſhopric, before it had laſted two 
hundred years. 

When Domeſday Book was made, this place 
paid 50 J. or, in other words, fifty pounds weight 
of ſilver, to the king, and ſixty thouſand herrings. 
In the reign of king Henry the Second, it was a 
famous city, filled with great riches ; and, it is 
ſaid, that there was, for ſome time, a mint here. 
In the firſt year of the reign of king John, it had 
a charter of liberties, in which the burgeſſes, 
among other things, had the privilege of giving, 
ſelling, or otherwiſe diſpoſing of their lands and 
houſes, within the town, at pleaſure, This char- 
ter coſt the citizens three hundred marks, beſides 
ten falcons, and five gir-falcons. In the reign of 
Richard tne Firſt, Dunwich was fined one thou- 
ſand and ſixty marks, Orford fifteen, Ipſwich two 
hundred, and Yarmouth two hundred, for the un- 
lawful practice of ſupplying the enemy with 
corn; which may give ſome inſight into the trade 


of theſe towns at that time. On the north ſide 


of 
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of the town was the entrance into the haven, 
which rendered Dunwich a place of great trade, 
and on the north fide of it was erected a pier: 
the place which was part of the quay may be till 
known by the piles ſtill ſtanding. 
There was formerly a market here every day, 
which dwindled, as the borough declined, to one 
on Saturdays, but even that has been quite diſu- 
fed for many years. It had alſo formerly two- 
fairs, one called St. Leonard's, held on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of November, in St. Leonard's pa- 


riſh, but was probably laid aſide on account of 
the deſtruction of the pariſh by the ſea; but 


St. James's fair is ſtill kept in the ſtreet of that 
name, on St. James's day, and the day following, 
for toys. 

Here were ſix, if not eight pariſh churches, 
namely, St. John's, which was a rectory, and 
ſeems to have been ſwallowed up by the ſpa about 
the an 1540. St. Martin's, St. Nichotas's, and 
St. Peter's, which were likewiſe rectories, and 
St. Leonard's, and All-Saints, which were im- 
propriated. Theſe, and all the other churches, 
were given, by Robert Mallet, to his priory at 
Eye, in the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
the prior and convent, preſented to all the inſti- 
tuted churches, out of moſt of which they had 
portions of tithes, and they had all the revenues 
of the impropriated ones, but were obliged to 
fad a ſecular prieſt to ſerve the cures, The re- 

iſter of Eye alſo mentions the churches of St. 
Michael and St. Batholomew, which were ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea before the year 1331. 

Beſides theſe pariſh churches, Weaver mentions 
three chapels dedicated to St. Anthony, St. 
Francis, and St. Catharine. Here was alſo the 
Temple church, dedicated to St. Mary and St, 
Joan Baptiſt, which probably belonged, firſt to 
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the Templars, and afterwards to the Hoſpital- 
ters, who had a good eſtate in this neighbour- 
hood, and might, as other lords frequently did, 
build a church for the uſe of their own tenants ; 
for it does not appear that they had any preceptory 
or commandery here. There was here likewiſe a 
noble and ancient church belonging to St. James's 
hoſpital, which conſiſted of a maſter, and ſeve- 
ral leprous brethren and ſiſters: it is ſaid to have 
been founded in the reign of Richard the Firſt, 
and confirmed by him afterwards, when he came 
to the throne of England ; but others ſuppoſe it 
to be founded by Walter de Ribo, The vaſt in- 
come of this once famous hoſpital, is now dwin- 
dled to about 221. a year, of which 40s. per 


annum belongs to the maſter, and the remainder 


is applied towards the maintenance of three or 
four indigent people, who refide in a poor old 
houſe, which is all that is left of the building, 
except the ſhell of the church. Here was alſo an 
hoſpital, called Maifon Dieu, or God's Houſe, 
which was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, and was plentifully 
endowed for a maſter, fix brethren, and ſeveral 
filters, with tenements, houſes, lands and rents; 
but the yearly revenues do not amount at preſent 
to quite 12 J. out of which the maſter has 21. and 
the remainder is divided among a few poor people, 
who, with the maſter, live in two old decayed 
houſes, which are all that are left of this hoſpital, 
except a ſmall part of the church belonging to it. 

Here were alſo two houſes of friars, one of 
Franciſcan, or Grey friars, founded by Fitz- 
John, and Alice his-wife, and its revenues were 
enlarged by king Henry the Third. Its walls en- 
compaſs upwards of ſeyen acres of land, and in 
them were three gates. That to the eaſtward is 
quite demoliſhed, but the arches of two gates to 


the 
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of the town was the entrance into the haven, 
which rendered Dunwich a place of great trade, 
and on the north ſide of it was erected a pier: 
the place which was part of the quay may be ſtill 
known by the piles ſtill ſtanding. 
There was formerly a market here every day, 
which dwindled, as the borough declined, to one 
on Saturdays, but even that has been quite diſu- 
fed for many years. It had alſo formerly two 
fairs, one called St. Leonard's, held on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of November, in St. Leonard's pa- 
rjiſh,. but was probably laid aſide on account of 
the deſtruction of the pariſh by the ſea; but 
St. James's fair is ſtill kept in the ſtreet of that 
name, on St. James's day, and the day following, 
for toys. | 
Here were ſix, if not eight pariſh churches, 
namely, St, John's, which was a rectory, and 
ſeems to have been ſwallowed up by the ſęea about 
the * 1540. St. Martin's, St. Nichotas's, and 
St. Peter's, which were likewiſe rectories, and 


St. Leonard's, and All-Saints, which were im 


propriated. Theſe, and all the other churches, 
were given, by Robert Mallet, to his priory at 
Eye, in the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
the prior and convent, preſented to all the inſti- 
tuted churches, out of moſt of which they had 
portions of tithes, and they had all the revenues 
of the impropriated ones, but were obliged to 
fad a ſecular prieſt to ſerve the cures, The re- 

iſter of Eye alſo mentions the churches of St. 
Michael and St. Batholomew, which were ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea before the year 1337. 

Beſides theſe pariſh churches, Weaver mentions 
three chapels dedicated to St. Anthony, St. 
Francis, and St. Catharine. Here was alſo the 
Temple church, dedicated to St. Mary and St, 
Joan Baptiſt, which probably belonged, firſt to 

the 
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the Templars, and afterwards to the Hoſpital- 
ters, who had a good eſtate in this neighbour- 
hood, and might, as other lords frequently did, 
build a church for the uſe of their own tenants ; 
for it does not appear that they had any preceptory 
or commandery here. There was here likewiſe a 
noble and ancient church belonging to St. James's 
hoſpital, which conſiſted of a maſter, and ſeve- 
ral leprous brethren and ſiſters : it is ſaid to have 
been founded in the reign of Richard the Firſt, 
and confirmed by him afterwards, when he came 
to the throne of England ; but others ſuppoſe it 
to be founded by Walter de Ribo. The vaſt in- 


come of this once famous hoſpital, is now dwin- 


dled to about 221. a year, of which 40s. per 


annum belongs to the maſter, and the remainder 


3s applied towards the maintenance of three or 


four indigent people, who reſide in a poor old 
houſe, which is all that is left of the building, 
except the ſhell of the church. Here was alſo an 
hoſpital, called Maifon Dieu, or God's Houſe, 


which was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the 


reign of Henry the Third, and was plentifully 
endowed for a maſter, fix brethren, and ſeveral 
ſiſters, with tenements, houſes, lands and rents; 
but the yearly revenues do not amount at preſent 
to quite 12 l. out of which the maſter has 21, and 
the remainder is divided among a few poor people, 
who, with the maſter, live in two old decayed 
houſes, which are all that are left of this hoſpital, 
except a ſmall part of the church belonging to it. 
Here were alſo two houſes of friars, one of 
Franciſcan, or Grey friars, founded by Fitz - 
John, and Alice his-wife, and its revenues were 
enlarged by king Henry the Third. Its walls en- 
compaſs upwards of ſeven acres of land, and in 
them were three gates. That to the eaſtward is 
quite demoliſhed, but the arches of two gates to 
the 
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the weſtward, continue pretty firm, and have 
ſomething curious in their workmanſhip, but are 


almoſt covered with ivy. The largeſt of theſe - 


gates ſerve for the principal entrance. to the houſe, 
the greateſt part of which now lies in ruinous 
heaps ; but the part which remains is converted 
into a good tenement : here is a hall, in which 
are ſeveral apartments, where the affairs of the 
corporation are tranſacted, and the jail. The eaſt 
front of this part of the building has been rebuilt 
with brick. The other monaſtery was for the 
Dominicans, or Preaching friars, and was found- 
ed by Sir Roger Holiſhe, knight, Both theſe mo- 
naſteries had handſome churches belonging to 
them. 1 

As the ruin of this town was principally owing 
to the incroachments of the ſea from time to time, 
it will not be improper, to give here a more par- 
ticular account of theſe dreadful devaſtations. It 


is obſervable, that the coaſt is here deſtitute of 


rocks, and the principal part of Dunwich being 
built on a hill, conſiſting of loam and ſand of a 


looſe texture, it is no wonder that the ſurges of - 


the ſea, beating againſt the foot of the precipice, 
eaſily undermined it. Gardner, in his hiſtorical 
account of Dunwich, obſerves, that one of the 
two carves of land, taxed in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, was found to be ſwallowed up 
by the ſea, at the time of the ſurvey made by or- 
der of William the Conqueror. The church of 
St. Felix, and the cell of monks, were loſt very 
early. In the firſt year of Edward the Third, 
the old port was rendered entirely uſeleſs, and 
before the twenty-third year of that king's reign, 
great part of the town, with upwards of four 
hundred houſes, which paid rent to the fee-farm, 


with certain ſhops and windmills, were deyoured 


by 
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was diſcovered, Several ſkeletons appeared on 
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by the ſea. After this, the church of St. Leo- 


nard was overthrown ; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the churches of St. Martin and St. Nicho- 
las were alſo deſtroyed by the waves. In 1540, 
the church of St. John Baptiſt was taken down, 
and in the ſame centuries, the chapels of St. 


Anthony, St. Francis, and St. Catharine, were 


overthrown, with the South gate and Gilden 
gate, and not one quarter of the town left ſtand- 
ing. In the reign of Charles the Firſt, the foun- 
dation of the Temple buildings, yielded to the 
irreſiſtible force of the undermining ſurges, and 
in 1677, the ſea reached the market-place. .In 
1680, all the buildings, north of Maiſon Dieu 
lane, were demoliſhed, and in 1702, the ſea ex- 
tended its dominion to St. Peter's church, on 
which it was diveſted of the lead, timber, bells 
and other materials, the walls only remaining, 
which tumbled over the cliff, as the water under- 
mined them; and the town-ball ſuffered the ſame 


fate. In 1715 the jail was undermined, and in 


1729, the fartheſt bounds of St. Peter's church- 
yard, fell into the ſea. 

In December, 1740, the wind blowing very 
hard from about the north-eaſt, and continuing 
ſeveral days, occaſioned terrible ee, for 
a great deal of the cliffs were waſhed away, with 
the remains of St. Nicholas's church-yard, as al- 
ſo the great road which formerly led into the 
town. King's-holm, otherwiſe called Leonard's- 


marſh, which was then worth 100 1. a year, was 


laid under water, and has ever ſince been ſo co- 
vered, with ſhingles and ſand, that it is now 


worth little, Beſides, Cock and Hen hills, which 


the proceeding ſummer were upwards of forty 
feet high, had their heads levelled with their 
baſes ; and the foundation of St. Francis's chapel 


the 
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the Ouſe, ſome lying in pretty good order, and | 


othets ſcattered about by the waves. At the 
fame time, near the chapel, were found the pipes 
of an ancient aqueduct, ſome of which were of 
lead, and others of a grey earth, like that of 
fome urns. | | 
SOUTHWGOLD, or SOWOLD, is pleaſantly ſeated 
on a hill, about four miles to the northward of 
Dunwich, and is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea and 
the river Blythe, which has a bridge that leads in- 
to the town. In 1747, an act paſſed for effectu- 
ally cleanfing and opening the haven of this place, 
which had been long choaked up with ſand. On 
the eaft fide of the town is a bay, called Solebay, 
that affords good anchorage, and is ſheltered by a 
promontory about two miles farther ſouth, called 
Eafton-nefs. Soleby was rendered memorable by 
a ſharp engagement between the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets, on the 28th of May, 1672, in 
which the earl of Sandwich loſt his life. Here is 
befides the great Guildhall, another in the mar- 
ket- place, for the diſpatch of petty- affairs, which 


with the church and other ſtructures, afford an 


agreeable proſpect, both by ſea and land. On 
the cliff are two batteries, one of which is a re- 
gular fortification, with a good parapet, and ſix 
guns, that are eighteen pounders. The other has 
only two guns, which are nine pounders. On 
this hill, and ſeveral others that are near it, are 
the remains of a camp; and where the ground 
has not been broken up, there are tokens of cir- 
cular tents, called by the people Fairy-hills, 
round which they ſuppoſe the fairies were wont to 
dance. Southwold was rendered a, town corpo- 
rate in the year 1489, and is governed by two 
bailiffs, a recorder, and inferior officers, It is a 
pleaſant, populous town, but ſends no members. 
to parliament. 


The 
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The firſt chapel was thought to have been built 
here in the reign of king John, but was de- 
ſtroyed by fire about two hundred and twenty 
years after its being erected, The preſent cha- 
pel was finiſhed about the year 1460, and was af- 
terwards made parochial. It is one hundred and 
forty-three feet in length, of which the chancel 
is forty-three, and the tower twenty, and it is 
hfty-fix feet broad. The cieling of the chancel 


was handſomely painted, and the painting over the 


ſkreen in the nave is very freſh, Every pew was 
decorated with the repreſentations of birds, beafts, 
ſatyrs, and the like; but theſe ſuffered greatly in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, The tower is 
above one hundred feet high, and is a handſome 
piece of architecture, compoſed of free-ſtone, in- 
termixed with flints of various colours, There 1s 
herea meeting-houſeof proteſtant diſſenters, of the 
denomination of independants. The entrance into 
the haven, is on the ſouth fide of the town, but 
was ſubject to be choaked up, till an act of parlia- 
ment was paſſed, as we have already obſerved, 
for repairing and improving it, and for erect- 
ing piers for its ſecurity: accordingly, one 
pier was built on the north ſide of the port 


in 1749, and another on the ſouth in 1752. 


When the free Britiſh fiſhery began to be eſta- 
bliſhed in 1740, the Pelham and Carteret buſ- 


ſes arrived in this harbour from Shetland, and in 


1751 buildings- and conveniences began to be 
erected for the making and tanning of nets, and 
depoſiting ſtores; two docks were alſo made, and 
many other improvements, ſo that in 1753, no 
leſs than thirty-eight buſles ſailed from this port. 
The other trade of this place conſiſts in the home 
fiſhery, which employs fifteen ſmall boats, and 
here they make and refine ſalt, prepare and ex- 
port red herrings, red ſprats, malt, and corn 1 
an 
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and import coals, cinders, and the like. The 
inhabitants likewiſe carry on a coaſting trade, in 
. wool, corn, timber, and lime. Southwold has 
a tolerable weekly market on Thurſdays, indiffe- 
_ rently ſerved with proviſions, and two fairs, held 
on Trinity-Monday, and the 24th of Auguſt, 
for toys. 

Southwold was at firſt a ſmall place, conſiſting 
only of a few fiſhermens huts, but in proportion 
as they ſucceeded, they built houſes for themſelves, 

and at length became rivals to Dunwich and the 
other neighbouring towns. 
Henry the Seventh made this town a free bo- 
rough, and ordered it to be governed by the 
. above-mentioned officers. This town had ſeveral 
benefactions from that king and his fon Henry 
the Eighth, which enabled the merchants to fit 
out upwards of fiſty veſſels, and theſe they em- 
ployed abroad in the cod fiſhery, while the induſ- 
try of thoſe employed on the coaſt, in catching 
| herrings and other fiſh, was alſo very conducive 
to. the improvement of the town ; but when Hen- 
2 Eighth ſhook off the pope's ſupremacy, the 
fiſhery began to decline, though the inhabitants 
ſtill carried it on, and at the ſame time engaged in 
the trade of corn, malt, timber, coals, butter, 
and cheeſe. 
On the 25thof April, 1659, there happened a 
dreadful fire at Southwold, which, in the ſpace of 
four hours, conſumed the town-hall, market- 
houſe, priſon, granaries, warchouſes, and two 
hundred and thirty-eight dwelling houſes, beſides 
the fiſh houſes, tackle houſes, and other out- 
houſes ; and the greateſt part of the moveable 
goods, nets, and tackle of the inhabitants, with 
all their corn, fiſh, coals, and other com modities; 
the loſs of which amounted to upwards of 40, ooo]. 


an immenſe ſum at that time, and ruined Ee | 
three 
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three hundred families. This diſaſter obliged, © 


many to ſeek for habitations in other places, inſo- 
much that the town, which was in a flouriſhing . 
condition before this dreadful calamity, never re- 
covered its former ſplendour ; and ever ſince the 
bailiffs have been choſen by the populace, and on- 
ly allowed 51. a year to ſupport their office; nor 
do they wear gowns, or any other marks of diſ- 
tinction. All the court baron rolls have been de- 
ſtroyed, by which means the copyholders of the 
corporation are become freeholders. There is, 
however, ſtill a great reſort of mariners to this 
town, and it carries on a conſiderable trade. 
BLITHBOROUGH, or BLITHBURGH, now a. 
mean village, is ſeated four miles to the weſt of 
Southwold, on the river Blith, and gives name 
to the hundred, It has a bridge over the river, 
and is a thoroughfare from Dunwich to South- 
wold, and from Ipſwich to Beccles, Its origin 
is uncertain, but it muſt have been of great anti- 
quity, becauſe ſeveral urns have been found here, 
with Roman coins. They were diſcovered by. 
men that were digging up the old foundations, to 
clear the ground after a fire, in 1670 ; and we are 
told by Camden, and almoſt all our hiſtorians, . 
that Anna, king of the Eaſt-Angles, and Firmi=. 
nus his ſon, who were ſlain in fighting againſt 
Penda, king of the Mercians, in the year 654, 
or 655, were buried here; but it may be doubted 
whether the tomb now ſhewn here for king Anna's. 
be really his, for the preſent church is certainly a 
modern ſtructure. The body of Ferminus was, af= 
terwards removed to St. Edmundſbury. That this 
town has been in a flouriſhing ſtate, appears from 
its ſtately church, Holy-rood chapel, and other 
buildings. It has been the reſidence of mer- 
chants, and before the river was choaked up it 
had a conſiderable fiſhery, The ſeſſions for the 
N | | diviſion 
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ſeſſions for the diviſion of Beecles was formerly 
held here, and John de Clavering, who was lord 
of the manor, obtained a grant for a weekly mar- 
ket on Mondays, and two annual fairs; one on 
the eve and feaſt day of the Annunciation,. and 
the other on the eve and day of the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary. Here was a priory of Black 
canons, a cell to the abbey of St. Oſith in Eſſex, 
founded in the reign of Henry the Firſt, and va- 
lued at the diflolution at 481. 8s. 10d. This 
was granted, by king Henry the Eighth, to Sir 
Arthur Hopton, knight, then lord of the ma- 
nor, and conſiderable remains of it are ſtanding 
near the church. Holy-rood chapel was on the 
north ſide of the main ſtreet, where ſome remains 
of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding ; and on the ſouth 
ſide of Blithburg was Weſtwood, which in pro- 
ceſs of time was made a park, and is-now called 
the Grove. Here ſtood the manſion houſe of the 
lords of the manor. The church is a curious 
building, though very old ; the windows are nu- 
merous, and were once extremely beautiful, as 
appears by the remains of the painted glaſs. 
They were adorned with many coats of arms, 
and the roof was painted and gilt. The church 
is one hundred and twenty-ſeven feet in length, 
and fifty-four feet two inches in breadth ; and 
both within and without is adorned with various 
decorations. In Stow's annals is an account of a 
terrible thunder ſtorm, which happened here on 
Sunday the 4th of Auguſt, 1577, in the time of 
divine ſervice, when the lightening damaged the 
church, ſtruck down and ſcorched ſeveral per- 
ſons, and killed a man and a boy. | 
Blithburgh fell to decay upon the ſuppreſſion of 
the priory, and gradually decreaſed till the year 
. 1679, when there was a dreadful fire, in which 


che loſs was computed to amount to 1803 1. on 
| | which 
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which many of the inhabitants, not thinking it, 


worth while to rebuild their houſes, ſettled elſes 
where. There is, however, till a fair at this vil- 
lage, on the 5th of April, for toys. 


Six miles ſouth-weſt of Blithburgh is S1BTON,, 


a village, in which William de Caſineto, or 
Cheny, founded a Ciſtercian abbey, about the year 
1150, and dedicated it to the Bleſſed Virgin, Its 
revenues were valued at the diſſolution at 2501, 
15s, 7 d. and granted by the abbot and convent 
themſelves, to Thomas, duke of Norfolk, An- 
thony Rouſe, Eſq; and Nicholas Hare. It is at 
preſent a good old houſe, and with the manor be- 
Jongs to Charles Scrivener, Eſq; | 

- W ALDERSWICK, Which is ſeated about a mile 
and a half ſouth-weſt of Southwold, is a very ancient 
village, and was once a conſiderable and popu- 
lous place; this appears from the ſpaciouſneſs 
of the church, which was built at the expence of 
the inhabitants, who had a great trade in butter 
and cheeſe, to London and other parts of the 
kingdom. The elder church, though thatched, 
was adorned with images, and accommodated with 
an organ, It was taken down in 1473, and a 
new church exected by the inhabitants, on a fine 


eminence, and at their own expence; this was a2 


handſome ſtructure, dedicated to St. Andrew. It 


had two iſles, and in it was a chapel of Our Lady, 


and the images of the Trinity, the Virgin Mary, 
St. Andrew, St. John, St. James, and ſeveral 
others; and it had alſo two altars and an organ. 
Within a few years after, another iſle was added, 


and it had many curious devices on the walls of 
the outſide. The roof was covered with lead, 
and each iſle parted from the nave by ſeven arches 


and fix pillars neatly wrought. The ſteeple was 
upwards of ninety feet high, and adorned with 
eight pinnacles; but in 1696, the greateſt part 

of 


ab 
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of the church was taken down, and reduced to 
very ſmall dimenſions, probably to ſave the charge 
of repairs. - | | 

RavDon, a village near two miles north-weſt 
of Southwold, had formerly 'a market, and a 
park. The church, which is of great antiquity, 
is a very ordinary ſtructure, conſiſting only of 
one iſle, and there are ſome ſigns of a wharf yet 
remaining, which probably fell to decay about. 
Henry the Third's time, through want of trade, 
which then flouriſhed at Southwold. Here was a 
priory of Cluniac monks, ſaid to have been found- 
ed before the year 1160, by Doudo Aſini, ſtew- 
ard to the king's houſhold, and was a cell to 
Thetford in Norfolk. According to ſome wri- 


thers, it was dedicated to St. Mary, but according 


to others to St. Peter and St. Paul; and at the 
ſuppreſſion had a yearly revenue of 30 l. 9 8. 4 d. 


- 
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